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Editor’s  Note 


Maritime  studies  achieve  their  greatest  recognition 
from  the  general  public  through  the  medium  of 
television,  whose  stations  seem  to  have  no  end  of  film 
footage  on  shipwrecks  and  the  undersea  world.  This 
has  generated  a  widespread  popular  response,  stimulat¬ 
ing  the  production  of  even  more  films,  as  well  as 
public  interest  in  sport  diving  —  one  of  the  fastest 
growing  recreational  activities  in  the  United  States. 
Underwater  archaeologists  know  both  the  positive  and 
negative  side  of  this  trend.  As  more  people  take  to  the 
water  in  SCUBA  (self-contained  underwater  breathing 
apparatus)  gear,  the  likelihood  is  that  more  wreck  sites 
will  be  discovered.  But  if  those  who  discover  and  dive 
on  these  sites  are  not  educated  sufficiently  to  appreci¬ 
ate  their  value,  the  results  can  be  disastrous.  Numerous 
significant  wreck  sites  have  suffered  plunder  and  abuse 
by  treasure  hunters  or  those  who  did  not  grasp  the 
significance  of  the  site. 

Fortunately,  the  diving  community  today  is  more 
receptive  to  overtures  by  archaeologists  and  preserva¬ 
tionists  concerning  the  historical  and  cultural  value  of 
shipwrecks.  This  change  in  attitude  is  one  of  the  most 
important  developments  in  the  maritime  field  today. 
This  is  because  most  shipwrecks  are  discovered  by 
amateur  divers,  although  in  some  places  more  finds  are 
made  by  fishermen.  Sport  divers  have  assisted  in 
numerous  projects  ranging  across  all  historical  eras. 
Classical  scholarship  has  benefited  greatly  from  the 
excavations  that  have  occurred  at  ancient  Greek  and 
Roman  sites,  long  submerged  and  now  explored  by 
professionals  with  the  assistance  of  amateur  divers. 
This  work  continues  at  numerous  sites  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean.  In  the  United  States,  the  largest  Civil  War 
underwater  wreck  site  excavated  to  date  is  the  Maple 
Leaf,  a  Union  Supply  ship  which  sank  near  Jackson¬ 
ville,  Florida,  on  April  Fool’s  day,  1864.  St.  John’s 
Archaeological  Expeditions,  Inc.,  a  local  group  of 
amateur  archaeologists  and  divers,  found  the  wreck  in 
1984  and  enlisted  East  Carolina  University’s  underwa¬ 
ter  archaeologists  to  work  with  them  and  professionally 
survey,  excavate,  and  conserve  the  contents  of  the 
wreck.  Once  the  scale  of  the  project  was  recognized,  it 
was  apparent  that  neither  party  could  succeed  in 
achieving  a  satisfactory  result  without  the  aid  of  the 
other,  plus  the  assistance  of  the  state  of  Florida  and 
other  agencies.  East  Carolina  University  faculty  and 
graduates  alone  could  not  do  the  task,  which  took 
many  years  and  thousands  of  hours  of  bottom  time. 


That  the  project  was  accomplished  at  all  is  remarkable. 
The  Maple  Leaf  is  a  "blackwater"  site,  one  in  which 
diver  visibility  is  so  poor  that  clear  plastic  zip-lock 
bags  of  fresh  water  have  to  be  carried  from  the  surface 
to  the  wreck  and  illuminated  with  a  flashlight  in  order 
for  a  diver  to  see  well  enough  to  read  a  measuring  tape 
pressed  against  the  water-filled  bag.  No  one  ever  saw 
the  complete  wreck  or  its  thousands  of  pieces  of  cargo. 
As  one  archaeologist  put  it,  we  "only  seriously  groped" 
the  wreck  and  its  contents. 

Clearly,  such  work  is  dangerous  for  both  profes¬ 
sionals  and  amateurs,  but  also  is  greatly  rewarding. 
The  mapping  of  the  wreck  and  the  removal  of  15,000 
artifacts,  including  every  sort  of  Union  army  equipment 
from  hats  to  shoes,  made  this  particular  time  capsule 
an  extraordinary  find.  The  work  could  not  have  been 
done  without  the  support  of  volunteer  divers.  Our 
knowledge  of  that  era  is  enhanced  in  numerous  ways 
as  a  consequence  of  this  collaboration. 

The  passage  of  the  Abandoned  Shipwreck  Act  in 
1987  moved  responsibility  for  submerged  cultural 
resources  from  federal  to  state  control.  The  results  are 
yet  to  be  fully  understood,  but  it  is  clear  that  the 
professionals  in  the  maritime  field  have  much  to  gain 
by  spending  some  time  working  with  the  growing 
number  of  sport  divers  and  amateur  archaeologists. 
Their  talents  and  efforts  are  often  essential  to  the 
identification,  and  then  the  survey  and  excavation,  of 
significant  shipwrecks  or  other  submerged  remains  of 
our  cultural  heritage. 

We  appreciate  the  compliments  and  kind  words 
from  readers  concerning  the  recently  published 
special  supplement,  United  States  Trade  with  China, 
1784-1814  by  Rhys  Richards.  The  publication  of  this 
important  work  was  due  to  Jan  M.  Copes,  who  pro¬ 
duced  the  supplement  and  helped  obtain  funding. 
Financial  support  was  provided  by  the  North  American 
Society  for  Oceanic  History,  the  Peabody  Essex 
Museum’s  Department  of  Asian  Export  Art  Visiting 
Committee,  and  Limestone  Press.  Our  thanks  to  all  of 
the  contributors  for  their  assistance.  We  hope  that  all 
our  readers  find  the  supplement  of  value. 

I  acknowledge  a  special  thanks  to  Molly  Conlin  of 
East  Carolina  University  for  her  assistance  in  the 
production  of  this  issue. 

Timothy  J.  Runyan 

Greenville,  North  Carolina 
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"Might  and  Would  Not":  The  Earl  of  Warwick’s 
Privateering  Expedition  of  1627 

Nelson  P.  Bard,  Jr. 


The  true  noble,  renowned,  most  worthy  of 
right,  the  right  honourable  the  Earl  of  War¬ 
wick  of  his  heroic  spirit  and  love  unto  martial 
discipline,  for  the  glory  of  God,  honour  of  his 
king  and  country,  and  for  the  suppressing  of 
the  enemies  of  Christ  and  the  haters  of 
England,  prepared  a  fleet  of  ships  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  of  our  Lord  God  Anno 
Domini  1627 A 

Thus  was  launched  the  largest,  most  ambitious,  best 
publicized,  and  among  the  least  successful  private¬ 
ering  expeditions  of  the  period,  the  voyage  that  "Might 
and  Would  Not,"  according  to  its  chronicler,  William 
Ball.  During  the  wars  the  English  fought  against  both 
Spain  and  France  between  1625  and  1630,  Robert 
Rich,  the  second  Earl  of  Warwick  (1584-1658) 
personally  led  ten  well-fitted  ships,  manned  by  willing 
veterans,  victualled  for  a  full  six  months.  They  found 
a  whole  fleet  of  the  "haters  of  England"  and  acquitted 
themselves  surprisingly  well  in  two  separate  sea  battles. 
But  when  at  last  the  remnants  of  the  fleet  straggled  in, 
they  had  not  a  single  prize  with  which  to  "make  a 
voyage." 

This  expedition,  however  unfortunate  in  its 
outcome,  was  extremely  fortunate  in  the  records 
documenting  the  event.  Corrantos  kept  up  a  running 
account  of  it,  diarists  took  note,  and  several  of  the 
creatures  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  offered  savagely 
critical  commentaries.2  Even  more,  two  first-hand 
accounts  have  survived,  one  written  by  the  earl 
himself.  Apparently  while  still  at  sea,  Warwick  wrote 
a  short  account,  meant  for  consumption  at  court,  of  his 
battle  with  a  Spanish  fleet.  The  other,  covering  the 
entire  trip,  was  written  by  a  mariner,  one  William  Ball 
of  the  ship  Hector,  which  was  the  vice  admiral  of  the 
fleet.  Ball,  a  veteran  of  nineteen  years  experience,  was 


the  master  —  second  in  command  behind  a  gentleman 
captain  —  and  knew  whereof  he  spoke.  He  wrote  well, 
at  length  and  with  a  bitter  candor  that  makes  his  work 
a  powerful  expose  of  the  incompetence,  dishonesty, 
and  mismanagement  of  the  voyage. 

So  the  story  of  this  voyage  can  be  told  in  graphic 
detail,  illuminating  the  career  of  Warwick,  a  man  of 
considerable  eminence;  the  state  of  English  privateering 
and  colonial  enterprise  at  this  early  stage;  the  state  of 
England’s  maritime  capacity;  even  something  about  the 
machinations  of  the  court  and  the  alienation  of  the 
puritanically  inclined. 

Sir  Robert  Rich,  Knight  of  the  Bath,  fourth  Lord 
Rich,  and  Second  Earl  of  Warwick  of  the  Rich  descent, 
was  one  of  the  leading  peers  of  England.3  His 
extensive  estates,  primarily  located  in  Essex,  were 
worth  upwards  of  £8,000  per  annum.  Perhaps  more  to 
the  point,  his  debts  were  not  yet  over-burdensome.4  He 
was  not  quite  forty  years  of  age,  vigorous,  intelligent, 
and  very  ambitious.  On  several  previous  occasions  he 
had  proven  himself  a  capable  administrator  and  man  of 
action.  He  would  prove,  eventually,  to  be  a  very 
dangerous  man  as  well.  When  civil  war  broke  out  in 
1642,  he  took  the  king’s  navy  away  from  him  and 
deployed  it  very  effectively  against  the  royalist  cause. 

Up  to  1626,  his  relations  with  the  court  were  close. 
He  had  numerous  connections  at  court,  not  the  least  of 
whom  was  his  younger  brother,  Sir  Henry  Rich,  who 
had  just  become  the  Earl  of  Holland  in  1625  for  his 
services  as  one  of  England’s  leading  ambassadors. 
Holland  was  a  privy  counsellor  deep  in  the  counsels  of 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  was  much  admired  by 
the  queen.5 

Warwick  suffered  a  fall  from  grace  in  1626  and 
never  retrieved  court  favor.  He  was  a  Puritan  closely 
associated  with  such  aristocratic  firebrands  as  Lord 
Saye  and  Sele,  and  he  harbored  a  whole  stable  of 
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dissident  ministers.6  Further,  Warwick  was  too  proud 
to  be  an  effective  courtier,  certainly  not  possessing  the 
grace,  or  perhaps  servility,  of  his  brother  Holland. 
According  to  Arthur  Wilson,  who  served  for  many 
years  as  Warwick’s  steward: 

Warwick,  though  he  had  all  those  excellent 
indowments  of  body  and  fortune,  that  gives 
splendor  to  a  glorious  court,  yet  he  used  it  but 
as  his  Recreation;  for  his  Spirit  aimed  at  more 
publick  adventures,  planting  Colonies  in  the 
Western  World,  rather  than  himself  in  the 
King’s  favour:  .  .  .the  younger  [Holland] 
having  all  the  Dimensions  of  a  Courtier,  laid 
all  the  Stock  up  with  increase;  but  the  Elder 
could  not  so  stoop  to  observances,  and  thereby 
became  his  own  supporter.1 

During  the  religious  turmoil  of  the  1620s  between 
Puritans  and  Arminians,  Warwick  actively  supported 
the  Puritan  cause,  falling  afoul  of  William  Laud,  a 
rising  star  at  court,  and  the  king  himself.  Perhaps  more 
importantly,  he  lost  favor  with  the  Duke  of  Bucking¬ 
ham,  with  whom  he  had  enjoyed  good  relations. 

He  compounded  his  sins  by  countenancing,  if  not 
participating  in,  the  impeachment  proceedings  against 
Buckingham  in  the  Parliament  of  1626.  He  further 
courted  the  disfavor  of  the  government  by  refusing  to 
pay  the  forced  loan  the  king  demanded  that  summer,  in 
lieu  of  parliamentary  subsidies  that  were  not  passed 
due  to  the  dissolution.  All  Essex,  where  he  had  great 
influence,  was  recalcitrant,  and  Warwick  was  reported 
as  a  delinquent  by  23  November  1626: 

Theare  are  many  Lordes  who  have  refused  to 
lend  the  kinge  money.  As,  Essex,  Lincolne, 
Warwicke,  Clare,  Saye,  Phillip  Stanhope.  And 
it  is  thought  that  theare  will  be  15.  or  16. 
Lordes  in  this  Recusancy,  which  with  the 
Judges  denyeinge  to  subscribe,  will  give  a 
great  blow  to  this  designe. 8 

The  Privy  Council  debated  whether  or  not  to 
imprison  these  lords,  with  the  Earl  of  Dorset  hotly 
arguing  that  they  should.  His  motion  finally  failed  by 
two  votes/  Most  of  these  troublesome  peers  responded 
by  keeping  a  very  low  profile  for  some  time  until  the 
royal  wrath  abated.  Warwick  took  refuge  at  sea, 
naturally  enough. 

His  voyage  of  1627,  then,  was  very  largely 
inspired  by  his  failure  to  "stoop  to  observances"  at 


court.  He  had  made  himself  so  obnoxious  that  it  was  as 
well  for  him  to  leave  the  country  and  to  go  to  sea.  The 
expedition,  made  for  the  service  of  the  king  at  no  royal 
expense,  was  intended  in  part  as  a  gesture  of  the  earl’s 
good  will,  hopefully  restoring  him  to  favor. 

By  1627,  Warwick  had  already  established  himself 
as  a  privateer  of  long  standing.  His  ships  had  plied 
both  the  east  and  the  west.  One  expedition  nearly 
scuttled  the  entire  East  India  Company  by  its  escapades 
in  the  waters  of  Great  Mogul10,  while  the  piratical 
adventures  of  another  expedition  had  endangered  the 
Somers  Island  Company  as  well.11 

Still,  Warwick  had  not  been  merely  a  buccaneer. 
He  was  a  major  player  in  England’s  efforts  to  colonize, 
backing  nearly  every  colonial  enterprise  the  English 
attempted.  Warwick  was  a  charter  member  of  the 
Somers  Island  Company.  His  ships  were  often  used  to 
transport  goods  to  both  colonies.  According  to  the 
governor  of  Virginia,  they  were  also  likely  to  go  from 
Virginia  to  the  Spanish  Main  to  prey  on  Spanish 
shipping.12  In  1618,  while  Raleigh  waited  in  the  Tower 
for  his  doom  because  of  his  expedition  to  Brazil, 
Warwick,  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  and  a  number  of  others 
formed  the  Amazon  Company  which  intended  to  plant 
a  colony  in  the  very  land  Raleigh  had  explored.13  In 
1620,  he  became  a  member  of  the  Council  for  the 
Plantation  of  New  England  and  eventually  became 
president  of  it.14  In  1624,  Warwick  joined  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  Sir  Thomas  Smith  and  others  to  finance 
a  voyage  seeking  the  Northwest  Passage,  though  as 
England  went  to  war  shortly  after,  nothing  came  of  the 
project.  That  year  he  also  proposed  the  creation  of  a 
West  India  Company,  an  idea  which  came  to  partial 
fruition  with  the  Providence  Island  company  in  the 
1630s.15  Warwick  was  the  leading  member  in  that 
company  and  fostered  the  development  of  neighboring 
islands.  In  1639,  he  bought  the  Earl  of  Pembroke’s 
interest  in  St.  Christopher’s  Island  and  Barbados  and 
could  give  instructions  to  land  goods  "at  my  island  of 
Trinidad."16  Warwick  was,  then,  one  of  England’s  most 
important  early  imperialists,  a  leading  spokesman  and 
entrepreneur  for  colonization. 

War  broke  out  with  both  Spain,  in  1625,  and 
France,  in  1627.  These  were  strange  wars, 
fought  by  a  small  country  against  two  large  ones, 
without  benefit  of  declaration  of  war,  whose  diplomatic 
ends  were  muddled  and  complex.17  Besides,  the 
English  government  did  not  have  the  resources  to  fight 
it.  The  financial  and  bureaucratic  structures  of  the  state 
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were  insufficient  for  the  purpose.  Parliament,  and  the 
country  at  large,  though  willing  to  fight,  were  not 
willing,  and  perhaps  not  able,  to  pay.18 

So,  the  government,  following  the  Elizabethan 
example,  farmed  the  war  out.  Private  citizens  who 
could  provide  a  ship,  or  fleet  of  ships,  could  acquire 
letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  authorizing  them  to 
attack  specified  enemies  of  England  and  to  take  as 
prize  their  ships  and  goods.  The  Lord  Admiral,  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  took  a  tenth  of  their  profits.19 

Thus,  some  900  English  ships  are  recorded  as  duly 
licensed  privateers  during  these  years.  Many  more  must 
have  engaged  in  privateering  since  the  records  are 
incomplete,  and  a  substantial  number  also  sneaked  out 
without  authorization.  The  records  also  list  nearly 
1,000  lawful  prizes  taken  to  the  value  of  £800,000  to 
£900,000  (again  incomplete,  not  counting  unlawful 
prizes  no  doubt  taken  and  disposed  of  before  the  Lord 
Admiral  found  out  about  them).20  English  shipping 
losses  are  less  well  documented,  but  indications  are 
that  losses  were  at  least  as  great.  However  we  measure 
the  success  of  such  warfare,  trade  was  snarled  for 
everybody,  and  the  economics  of  all  the  participants 
and  neutrals  suffered  seriously.  The  wars  eventually 
petered  out  in  1630,  having  accomplished  not  very 
much. 

Into  this  maelstrom  of  privatized  warfare  ventured 
the  Earl  of  Warwick.  He  sent  out  fleets  in  nearly  every 
year  of  the  war,  with  at  least  some  success.  The  Duke 
of  Buckingham  issued  letters  of  marque  freely,  and 
Warwick  outfitted  numerous  ships.21  In  1626,  at  least 
six  ships  had  letters  of  marque  issued  either  to  the  earl 
or  to  his  associates.  One  source  speaks  of  Warwick’s 
fleet  of  five  ships  prepared  for  a  West  Indies  voyage  in 
1626  that  was  detailed  for  the  king’s  service.22  Very 
likely  the  fleet  was  released.23 

In  1626,  his  ships  began  attracting  national 
attention  for  their  exploits.  Two  of  the  earl’s  ships  took 
two  Hamburgers  that  had  been  forced  into  the  Downs 
by  a  storm.24  Warwick’s  Jonathan ,  a  large  ship  of 
twenty-eight  pieces  of  ordnance,  later  caught  national 
attention  by  falling  into  a  large  fleet  of  Spanish 
pataches  transporting  soldiers  to  Spinola.  The  Royal 
Navy,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Penington,  had 
sought  the  fleet  unsuccessfully.  Yet  the  Jonathan , 
surrounded  by  perhaps  as  many  as  forty  smaller  ships 
using  the  famous  half  moon  formation,  sank  two  of 
them  and  carried  a  third  away.25  Later  that  year, 
another  of  the  earl’s  ships  upstaged  the  Royal  Navy 
when  it  met  a  large  Dunkirker  that  had  also  eluded 
Captain  Penington.  In  the  ensuing  battle,  Warwick’s 


men  claimed  victory,  although  they  were  outgunned. 
According  to  Penington,  the  Little  Neptune : 

fought  with  him  three  or  fower  howers,  but  at 
last  gott  from  him  hee  beinge  full  of  men  and 
18:  or  20:  peeces  of  ordinance,  yet  they  saye 
they  kilde  them  a  great  manie  of  men,  inso- 
muche  as  they  saw  ye  blodd  run  out  at  ye 
shippers,  but  they  loast  never  a  man,  only 
there  Captaine  was  shoot  in  ye  knee,  and  there 
Lieutenant  in  ye  throat.26 

The  Hector  took  a  Dunkirker  near  Scotland  in  April 
1626.  Notices  of  prizes  taken  for  Warwick  continued 
to  the  end  of  the  decade.27 

With  war,  English  shipping  was  subjected  to 
ferocious  enemy  attacks.  The  Dunkirkers  especially, 
always  notorious  for  preying  on  Channel  shipping, 
disrupted  English  trade  and  nearly  brought  it  to  a 
standstill.  "Our  enemies,  the  Dunkirkers,  play  rex  in 
our  seas,"  wrote  Mead  in  October.28  Sir  John  Ogle 
wrote  that  the  sea  "is  so  infested  with  takers  (I  will 
give  them  no  worse  names)  that  many  doubt  there  will 
be  ere  long  an  universal  solstice  among  the  merchants, 
and  that  trade  will  be  at  a  stand."29  There  were  other 
enemies.  The  French  had  many  men-of-war  in  the  seas, 
and  the  Turks  continued  to  infest  channel  waters.  In  "A 
kalendar  or  schedule  of  the  Shipping  of  this  kingdom 
which  have  beene  taken  by  the  enemy  and  lost  at  Sea 
within  the  space  of  3  yeares  last  past,"  over  250  ships 
of  over  100  tons  taken  or  cast  away  were  listed  at  a 
loss  of  £197,000.  One  hundred  and  thirty  others  may 
have  been  lost  as  well.  According  to  the  schedule,  the 
East  India  Company  had  lost  £100,000  in  one  and  a 
half  years.30 

Not  only  had  the  English  lost  heavily  financially, 
but  they  lost  much  prestige  as  well.  The  Venetian 
ambassador  noted  in  March  1627  that  "the  Dunkirkers 
continue  their  reprisals,  to  the  serious  disrepute  of  the 
English  who  used  to  be  masters  of  the  sea."31  The 
English  Navy,  though  much  larger  and  better  equipped 
than  the  French,  could  not  protect  English  waters.  For 
one  thing,  it  now  had  far  more  shipping  to  protect  than 
the  Elizabethans,  due  to  increased  commerce.32  And  the 
Navy  simply  could  not  catch  many  of  the  enemy.  The 
Dunkirkers  especially  relied  upon  the  relatively  new 
design  of  a  smaller,  much  faster  frigate,  while  the 
English  had  largely  abandoned  John  Hawkins’ 
emphasis  on  smaller,  speedier  craft  in  favor  of  much 
larger  and  more  cumbersome  craft  very  heavily 
armed.33 
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Captain  Penington  led  various  patrols  and,  just  as 
Warwick’s  fleet  was  gathering  in  Plymouth,  he  came 
home  with  twenty  French  prizes  which  the  king  sold 
for  £150, 000. 34  But  on  the  whole,  Penington  did  little 
to  protect  English  trade: 

The  Dunkirkers  perceiving  that  the  king  here 
has  not  a  single  armed  ship  at  sea,  a  truly 
absurd  situation  at  a  time  of  open  war,  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity,  having  plundered 
a  number  of  vessels,  especially  one  loaded  with 
wine,  which  was  already  up  the  Thames,  and 
attacked  a  small  village  off  the  Downs, 
burning  two  vessels  and  carrying  off  some 
male  prisoners. 35 

One  of  the  facts  of  war  that  Englishmen, 
government  officials,  and  privateers  alike  had  to 
face  was  the  difficulty  of  preparing  a  fleet.  Gathering 
the  ships  to  one  port  at  one  time  was  nearly 
impossible.  Having  sufficient  sailors  and  soldiers  at  the 
same  port  at  the  same  time  and  keeping  them  from 
running  away  proved  as  great  a  task.  The  navy  suffered 
especially  since  many,  if  not  most,  of  its  sailors  were 
not  seamen  at  all  and  had  been  impressed  much  against 
their  will.36  Arming  them  and  providing  adequate 
clothing  and  victuals  was  perhaps  even  more  difficult. 
Suppliers  seemed  to  lack  both  the  organization  and  the 
honesty  to  provide  the  ships  adequately.  Judging  from 
the  complaints  and  the  results,  these  men  indulged  in 
vicious  profiteering  that  cost  many  Englishmen  their 
lives.  Victuals  often  rotted  in  port,  either  because  they 
had  been  prepared  too  soon,  were  improperly 
packaged,  or  were  rotten  from  the  beginning.37  And 
once  the  fleet  was  ready  to  sail,  it  might  not  reach  the 
open  seas  for  days  or  even  weeks  because  of  contrary 
winds  and  contrary  admiralty  officers. 

During  these  years,  the  government  simply  could 
not  surmount  these  problems.  All  of  its  major 
campaigns  failed  badly:  Cadiz,  Rhe,  La  Rochelle.  The 
relief  force  for  Rhe  in  1627,  under  the  command  of 
Warwick’s  brother,  the  Earl  of  Holland,  provides  one 
of  the  most  graphic  examples.  Preparations  began  in 
August  with  the  intention  of  furnishing  a  large  fleet 
with  supplies  to  last  the  duke  for  three  months,  and  a 
force  of  2,000  soldiers.  After  running  the  gamut  of 
unserviceable  ships,  rotting  victuals,  far  fewer  weapons 
than  the  suppliers  had  claimed  and  most  of  them 
unserviceable,  pressed  men  unprovided  for  and  running 
away  at  an  alarming  rate,  appalling  corruption 


throughout,  wholesale  negligence  by  Holland  (who  was 
nearly  left  behind  by  the  fleet  when  it  finally  did  leave 
because  he  stayed  in  London  too  long  and  dawdled  on 
the  way),  the  fleet  sailed  on  the  sixth  of  November 
with  supplies  for  eleven  days  and  carrying  a  small 
contingent  of  virtually  unarmed  soldiers.  "Such  a  rotten 
miserable  fleet  set  out  to  sea  no  man  ever  saw."  They 
had  not  managed  to  leave  English  waters  before  the 
duke  returned  with  his  badly  mauled  forces.38 

Warwick,  in  1627,  faced  similar  problems  of 
preparation  but  not  on  such  a  large  scale.  He  attempted 
to  gather  a  fleet  of  ten  ships  at  Plymouth  in  April  and 
eventually  sailed  in  May  with  five,  assuming  the  others 
would  follow  according  to  their  orders.  They  did  not. 
But  otherwise  his  preparations  went  comparatively 
smoothly. 

His  sailors  and  landsmen  were  for  the  most  part 
volunteers  who  preferred  his  service  to  the  king’s.  In 
fact,  royal  commissioners  sought  three  of  the  king’s 
sailors  aboard  the  Hector  and  actually  found  one.39 
Warwick  had  a  record  of  stealing  crews  in  the  past,40 
and  the  Privy  Council  felt  called  upon  to  assure  the 
duke  "that  his  Lordshipp  [Warwick]  wilbe  verie 
careful  1  not  to  take  with  him  any  mariners  as  yet  not 
descharged  of  his  Majesties’  service."41  Since  the 
king’s  wages  were  higher,  the  attraction  was  the 
promise  of  a  share  in  the  plunder. 

Warwick  also  managed  to  avoid  some  of  the  worst 
defects  of  supplying  his  ships.  They  all  seem  to  have 
been  adequately  victualled,  staying  at  sea  over  two 
months  longer  than  Sir  James  Bagg  had  predicted,42 
and  there  is  no  mention  of  any  spoiled  food.  The  fleet 
had  the  further  advantage  of  being  comprised  almost 
exclusively  of  ships  manned  by  officers  who  became 
professional  privateers.  All  of  the  ships  operated  under 
letters  of  marque,  and  most  of  them  sailed  in  the  earl’s 
service  just  prior  to  setting  out  on  this  expedition. 

His  fleet  was  well  balanced  and  would  have  been 
an  effective  force  had  it  ever  been  at  full  strength. 
Among  his  ten  ships  were  three  "tall  ships,"  large  men- 
of-war  of  considerable  force,  the  Hector ,  the  Great 
Neptune,  and  the  Jonathan,  ranging  from  350  to  over 
600  tons,  with  enough  ordnance  to  match  nearly  any 
ship  at  sea.43  They  usually  sailed  under  Warwick’s 
name  and  were  often  referred  to  as  his  ships  in 
contemporary  letters,  though  he  was  only  part  owner  of 
all  three. 

Three  more  ships  ranged  between  120  and  240 
tons,  with  over  twelve  pieces  of  ordnance.  Warwick 
had  ownership  only  in  the  Little  Neptune,  captained  by 
Sussex  Cammocke,  one  of  Warwick’s  clients.  It  was 
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nearly  always  at  sea  in  those  five  years,  nearly  always 
in  the  earl’s  name.  These  ships  were  relatively  swift 
and  well  armed  and  thus  better  prize-takers  than  the 
bigger  ships,  at  least  under  certain  conditions. 

Finally,  four  pinnaces  of  around  sixty  tons  were  to 
accompany  the  fleet.  These  had  fewer  than  ten  guns, 
but  they  could  go  where  the  other  ships  could  not  and 
could  outrun  most  of  the  enemy.  They  were  essential 
to  prize  taking  since  they  could  overtake  larger  ships 
and  hinder  their  escape  by  forcing  the  enemy  to  man 
their  guns  until  the  other  ships  could  come  up. 
However,  only  two  of  them  ever  appeared,  and  one  of 
those  left  the  fleet  very  soon.  Only  the  bark  Warwick, 
which  Warwick  owned  outright,  played  any  significant 
role  in  the  expedition.44 

On  22  March  1626/7,  Warwick  received  a 
commission  from  the  king  under  the  broad  seal  of 
England  giving  him  leave  to  attack  the  ships  of 
England’s  enemies  wherever  he  could  find  them, 
"tending  to  the  Service  of  us  and  our  Realme  and  to 
the  increase  of  his  owne  experience  and  benefitt  by  his 
honorable  endevor  for  recovery  of  his  former  losses 
hee  before  received  by  sea."45 

The  commission  was  eventually  widened  to  include 
the  King  of  Spain’s  lands  and  dominions  as  well  as  his 
ships.  That  is,  Warwick  had  the  authority  to  attack 
Spain’s  coasts,  and,  more  importantly,  its  colonies. 
Within  his  fleet,  it  granted  him  the  right  to  plunder 
"without  anie  account  to  be  made  for  the  same  or  anie 
part  thereof  to  us  or  our  heirs.  .  .  ,"46  Naturally,  the 
earl  took  this  provision  to  include  the  duke’s  tenths  due 
to  him  as  Lord  Admiral.  Equally  naturally,  the  duke 
did  not.47 

This  document,  specifically  modeled  on  a 
commission  Queen  Elizabeth  granted  to  the  Earl  of 
Cumberland,  was  the  first  of  its  kind  since,  and  it  set 
a  precedent.  It  was  renewed  to  Warwick  in  the 
following  year  somewhat  curtailed,  chiefly  clarifying 
the  issue  of  the  duke’s  tenths  in  the  duke’s  favor.48  Sir 
Kenelm  Digby  received  a  badly  emasculated  version  in 
1628. 49  In  1638,  Warwick  and  the  Providence  Island 
Company  received  an  even  more  extensive  commission 
to  protect  their  investments  in  the  West  Indies,  giving 
the  company,  or  rather  Warwick,  the  very  dangerous 
right  to  issue  letters  of  marque.50 

It  is  no  mystery  why  Warwick  wanted  such  a 
commission.  It  gave  Warwick  much  wider  powers  than 
letters  of  marque,  it  specifically  threatened  Spain’s 
colonies,  and  it  much  enhanced  the  stature  of  the 
expedition  and  of  the  earl.  It  also  annoyed  the  duke 
mightily.  The  king,  perhaps  abetted  by  the  queen, 


apparently  found  it  acceptable. 

Warwick  broached  the  subject  of  a  commission  in 
February  1626/7  to  Secretary  of  State  Coke.51  By  the 
end  of  the  month,  they  had  reached  agreement  with  the 
Attorney  General  and  the  Judge  of  the  Admiralty  Court 
when  Edward  Nicholas,  as  secretary  to  the  Lord 
Admiral,  intervened  on  behalf  of  the  duke  and 
attempted  to  limit  the  number  of  ships.  Warwick  wrote 
to  Coke  again,  declaring: 

This  will  be  a  great  disservice  to  His  Majesty, 
for  the  stronger  we  go  to  the  West  Indies  the 
more  damage  we  shall  do  to  the  king ’s  enemy. 

I  lose  all  the  season  of  the  year,  and  the 
merchants  will  think  I  juggle  them.  Otherwise, 
sir,  I  will  give  it  over  and  never  think  more  of 
the  sea.52 

Warwick  hoped  the  commission  would  entice  more 
backing  and  more  ships.  In  fact,  fewer  ships  joined  the 
fleet  than  Warwick  had  anticipated.  According  to  the 
Venetian  ambassador  "some  merchants  likewise  would 
fain  set  on  foot  a  company  for  the  same  voyage,  but 
without  an  act  of  Parliament;  and  should  an  adjustment 
be  made  with  the  Spaniards,  they  are  afraid  of  losing 
their  money,  as  on  former  occasions;  so  this  checks 
their  inclination."53 

The  commission  proceeded  without  further 
interference  and,  in  mid-March,  the  earl  hosted  the 
queen  herself  aboard  the  Great  Neptune  and  attended 
her  back  to  Somerset  House.54  The  commission  was 
granted  shortly  after. 

Nicholas  later  claimed  that  the  duke  would  never 
have  allowed  it  had  he  not  been  so  preoccupied  with 
the  preparations  of  his  own  upcoming  expedition  to  the 
Isle  of  Rhe.55  He  objected  to  the  loss  of  his  tenths  and 
to  his  loss  of  control  over  a  large  fleet  led  by  a  man  he 
trusted  not  at  all.  So  he  and  his  agents,  primarily  Sir 
James  Bagg,  set  out  to  obstruct  the  fleet.  Twice  the 
duke  stayed  all  shipping  in  England,  including  the 
earl’s  fleet,  and  the  Privy  Council  had  to  request  him 
to  release  them.56  Once  at  Plymouth,  Bagg  attempted 
to  stay  them  again,  but  Warwick  sailed  anyway: 

His  Lordshipp  [ Warwick ]  pretended  to  be  in 
his  Majesties  ymmediate  Service,  and  to  be 
sufficiently  warranted  to  goe  and  soe  Would 
and  did.  ..  52 

The  commission  achieved  that  much,  at  least. 

Warwick’s  proposal  of  1625  for  an  English  West 
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India  Company  may  explain  much  of  the  purpose  and 
significance  of  this  voyage.  A  West  India  Company 
was  not  a  new  idea.  The  Dutch  had  already  created 
such  a  company  in  1621,  whose  main  purpose  was  to 
coordinate  assaults  upon  the  Spanish  Main,  and  had 
succeeded  very  well.  Instead  of  single  ships  or  fleets  of 
two  or  three  ships  trying  to  penetrate  the  increasingly 
effective  defenses  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  the 
Dutch  company  sent  out  much  larger  fleets,  well 
provisioned  and  well  focused.58  Certainly  the  Dutch 
took  far  more  Brazil  ships  than  the  English  during  the 
1620s. 

Many  prominent  figures  in  the  English  government 
were  interested  in  such  a  company,  including  the  duke 
himself.  But  with  the  failure  of  the  Cadiz  expedition 
and  the  attacks  on  the  duke,  the  idea  was  taken  over 
and  radicalized  by  a  group  of  members  of  Parliament 
in  1626.  Instead  of  a  government-controlled  company, 
following  the  foreign  policy  of  the  court,  such  people 
as  John  Pym,  Benjamin  Rudyerd,  Sir  Nathaniel  Rich, 
and  others  proposed  a  joint-stock  company  engaged  in 
war  whose  policies  —  that  is,  much  of  England’s 
foreign  policy  —  would  be  determined  by  its  board  of 
directors.  The  Earl  of  Warwick,  rapidly  emerging  as 
the  most  prominent  figure  in  the  call  for  an  aggressive, 
forward  West  Indies  policy,  and  about  whom  an 
incipient  West  India  "lobby"  was  beginning  to  form,59 
saw  in  such  a  company  the  means  to  effect  it. 

With  the  dissolution  of  Parliament  in  1626,  War¬ 
wick  and  his  colleagues  had  to  shelve  plans  for  a  West 
India  Company.  But  they  could  create  a  fleet  to 
emulate  the  Dutch.  Warwick’s  expedition  was  not  just 
another  catch-as-catch-can  attack  on  the  Spanish,  but 
had  a  much  more  ambitious  strategy.  This  was  to  be 
the  only  real  effort  to  follow  the  Dutch  example. 

In  fact,  Nathaniel  Butler,  former  governor  of  the 
Somers  Islands  (Bermuda)  and  one  of  Warwick’s 
clients,  had  provided  a  blueprint  for  such  a  voyage.60 
Butler  argued  that  the  Spanish  plate  fleets  and  other 
Brazil  ships  were  vulnerable  to  attack  once  they  got 
into  the  trade  winds  and  had  to  pass  within  twenty  to 
thirty  leagues  of  Bermuda.  He  claimed  that  they  passed 
by  in  a  state  of  unpreparedness,  "mistrusting  noe 
Enemies  but  Windes,"  much  of  their  ordnance 
disassembled  and  stored.  Operating  out  of  the  harbors 
of  Bermuda,  then,  a  fleet  of  no  more  than  fifteen  ships 
—  ten  of  200-300  tons,  suitable  for  Bermuda’s  harbors, 
and  five  pinnaces  —  could  take  this  prize  of  all  prizes. 

Warwick  did  tell  Sir  John  Coke  that  he  was  bound 
for  the  West  Indies,  and  rumor  had  it  that  he  was  after 
the  plate  fleet.61  His  fleet,  however,  was  not  according 


to  Butler’s  specifications.  His  great  ships  were  too 
great  for  Bermuda’s  harbors,  ranging  from  350  to  600 
tons.  The  Great  Neptune  drew  so  much  water  that  it 
was  unsuitable  even  to  patrol  the  English  Channel.62 
And  he  did  not  have  enough  ships.  Still,  there  were  the 
ships  he  could  find,  and  he  may  have  meant  to  make 
do  with  them. 

If  this  was  the  earl’s  intention,  he  never  had  a 
chance  to  implement  it.  He  suffered  several  delays  at 
the  hands  of  the  duke  and  his  agents,  but  he  got  the 
bulk  of  his  fleet  away  in  good  time  to  meet  Butler’s 
time  schedule.  Principally,  he  could  not  get  his  fleet 
together.  Five  ships,  due  to  join  him  in  a  matter  of 
days,  went  off  on  their  own,  according  to  Ball,  and 
three  of  them  did  not  join  the  fleet  for  three  months. 
The  other  two  never  showed  up.  By  that  time,  War¬ 
wick  had  battled  a  Spanish  fleet  and  returned  home, 
knocked  out  and  his  venture  in  a  shambles. 

According  to  Ball,  the  Hector  gave  chase  to  sixty- 
five  sail  in  four  months’  time  and  caught  only  three 
small  caravels,  all  of  which  were  lost  through 
negligence  by  12  July  1627.63  They  managed  to 
plunder  a  few  Portuguese  fishing  boats  of  their  fish,  or, 
as  Bagg  put  it,  they  "take  the  ayre,  and  some  of  your 
Spanish  rabbetts,"64  and  the  crew  of  the  Little  Neptune 
helped  themselves  to  some  canvas  out  of  a  French 
bottom  before  joining  the  fleet.65  Otherwise,  they  had 
nothing  to  show  for  their  troubles  as  they  limped 
home.  At  this  point,  they  finally  did  take  a  prize,  a 
French  man-of-war  found  in  English  waters  with  two 
English  prizes  she  had  recently  taken.  But  they  threw 
it  away  grotesquely: 

...  the  Little  Neptune,  Captain  Sussex  Cam- 
mocke,  with  her  two  topsails  and  foresail,  with 
a  fresh  gale  of  wind  [so]  that  a  ship  would 
have  run  near  after  six  leagues  a  watch  — 
they  ran  afore  the  wind  —  willingly, 
shamefully,  and  most  idly,  ran  stemlings 
aboard  the  man-of-war  right  in  the  midships 
with  the  Neptune ’s  boltsprint  betwixt  her  mast, 
tore  her  down  to  the  water.  .  .  had  the  first 
rifling  and  pillaging  of  her  and  of  the  French 
company.  And  so  by  that  fantastical,  idle, 
gentleman-like  humorous  means,  the  man-of- 
war  was  utterly  lost,  cast  away,  and  sunk  in 
the  sea.66 

Cammocke  was  angry  because  the  bark  Warwick  had 
made  the  capture  and  not  the  Little  Neptune.  The  only 
possible  return  on  this  voyage  lay  with  the  two  English 
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ships  taken  prize  by  the  French  man-of-war.  According 
to  Ball,  had  Warwick  been  willing  to  go  to  law,  he 
could  have  kept  these  ships  as  lawful  prizes,  worth  a 
little  over  £700.  But  he  chose,  instead,  to  be  generous, 
and  he  gave  them  back  to  their  English  owners.67 

Why,  then,  did  such  a  promising  venture  fail? 

First,  by  failing  to  get  to  the  West  Indies,  War¬ 
wick  was  left  with  much  poorer  prospects.  The  chances 
of  catching  the  Brazil  fleet  were  reduced  to  almost 
nothing.68  In  fact,  the  prize  he  sought  was  taken  by  the 
Dutch  in  the  West  Indies.  According  to  report,  the 
prize  was  worth  £800, 000. 69  So  in  reality  his  fleet 
could  only  hope  for  occasional  prizes  off  the  coast  of 
Portugal,  and  the  prospects  were  not  promising.  The 
Spanish  simply  did  not  venture  out  of  port  except 
under  large  escort,  and  they  preferred  to  leave  their 
cargoes  to  foreign  bottoms,  especially  from  Liibeck  and 
Hamburg.  Besides,  these  waters  swarmed  with  pirates 
and  privateers.  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  learned  in  the 
following  year  that  "there  were  upon  this  coast  aboue 
40  sayles  of  Turkes  and  verie  many  English,  so  that  I 
concluded  I  had  little  reason  to  stay  longer  hereabouts 
then  for  a  faire  winde."70  This  was  in  1628,  but  Ball 
took  note  also  of  numerous  Englishmen  and  several 
Turks  as  well.  In  a  sixteen-day  period  "we  met  and 
spake  with  divers  sail  of  ships,  but  most  of  them 
English  men-of-war,  and  not  any  ships  wherewith  to  do 
us  any  good,  profit  or  benefit."71  Warwick  had  chosen 
waters  over-populated  with  "takers"  and  badly  under¬ 
populated  with  possible  prizes  for  his  fleet.  Second,  the 
expedition  suffered  grievously  from  the  failure  of  his 
pinnaces  to  join  the  fleet  in  time.  They  precluded 
Butler’s  plan,  preventing  the  fleet  from  going  to  the 
West  Indies.  Moreover,  the  great  ships  proved  poor 
prize-takers  without  the  support  of  the  swifter  pinnaces. 

The  failure  of  Warwick’s  captains  to  arrive  at  their 
rendezvous  indicates  all  too  clearly  a  major  cause  of 
the  overthrow  of  the  voyage  —  the  inability  and 
unwillingness  of  the  fleet  to  follow  orders.  Despite  the 
fact  that  Warwick  exercised  martial  law  and  his  orders 
prescribed  death  as  the  penalty  for  numerous 
indiscretions,  the  officers  of  his  fleet  paid  scant 
attention  to  his  orders. 

Warwick  was  surrounded  by  corruption  even 
aboard  the  Great  Neptune : 

As  I  am  credibly  informed  by  certain  that  were 
of  the  ship  with  his  honour,  that  there  was 
such  enmity  one  against  another  amongst  the 


chiefest  commanders  under  him  that  led  his 
honour  by  their  ill  counsel  which  way  they 
listed  and  brought  such  confusion  as  it 
happened  unto  the  voyage.12 

Warwick  himself  showed  no  great  competence 
while  he  was  with  the  fleet.  Prizes  were  lost  because  of 
erratic  commands  coming  from  the  Great  Neptune,  and 
the  expedition  suffered  from  indecisiveness  that  must 
reflect  upon  his  leadership.  Nor  did  he  punish  those 
whose  malfeasance  so  damaged  the  voyage.  Sussex 
Cammocke,  his  own  client  (and  possibly  his  wife’s 
uncle),73  did  more  than  anyone  else  to  ruin  the  voyage. 
He  disobeyed  orders  and  went  roving  instead  of  joining 
the  rest  of  the  fleet;74  he  lost  three  prizes  that  he  and 
his  fellow  rovers  had  taken  by  running  away  from  a 
fleet  of  Turkish  men-of-war;75  he  abetted  and  led  the 
mutinies  that  finally  brought  the  fleet  back  to  England; 
and  he  sank  the  only  prize  the  fleet  had  to  show  for  its 
efforts.  Yet  he  continued  to  sail  for  the  earl  and 
eventually  became  captain  of  Landguard  Fort  off  the 
coast  of  Essex76  in  1635,  no  doubt  due  to  the  earl’s 
favor. 

Ball  would  add  that  not  only  was  the  expedition 
plagued  with  incompetence  and  dishonesty  but  that  it 
was  plagued  with  gentlemen,  who  accounted  for  much 
of  the  incompetence  and  dishonesty.  Although  he  never 
gave  figures,  each  ship  must  have  had  many  aboard, 
surely  several  dozen  in  the  whole  fleet.  At  one  point, 
the  Little  Neptune  disgorged  four  gentlemen  into  the 
Hector,  including  one  Mr.  Walter  Stewart,  "their 
company  having  had  enough  and  weary  of  him,  and  as 
welcome  unto  our  company  as  saltwater  coming  into 
any  ship."77  Presumably,  the  Little  Neptune  still  had  a 
number  of  gentlemen  left  over,  and  she  was  only  a 
small  ship.  Ball  spoke  several  times  of  gentlemen  and 
their  servants,  implying  that  not  only  was  the  ship 
infested  with  gentlemen  but  with  two  or  three  times  as 
many  servants.  All  of  these  people  would  have  been 
useless  and  offensive,  each  eating  considerably  more  of 
the  provisions  than  any  of  the  sailors,  being  men  of 
quality,  after  all,  and  not  being  bound  to  the  rations 
observed  in  the  fleet.  In  fact.  Ball  leaves  little  doubt 
that  feasting  and  drinking  with  the  captain  was  their 
main  function.  Besides,  they  were  housed  as 
comfortably  as  possible  on  the  upper  decks, 
"dispossessing  of  seamen,  .  .  .  which  is  a  thing  most 
ridiculous,  and  not  fitting,  in  regard,  the  sailors  are  the 
safeguard  of  the  ship’s  managing,  and  by  all  reason 
ought  to  lie  ready  at  hand  for  the  handling  of  the  sails, 
and  to  manage  her  at  sea."78  Even  Shakespeare  had 
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noticed  this  problem.  The  boatswain  in  The  Tempest 
greeted  the  presence  of  the  King  of  Naples  and  his 
illustrious  entourage  on  deck,  during  a  raging  storm: 

If  you  can  command  these  elements  to  silence 
and  work  the  peace  of  the  present,  we  will  not 
hand  a  rope  more;  use  your  authority.  If  you 
cannot,  give  thanks  you  have  liv  ’d  so  long,  and 
make  yourself  ready  in  your  cabin  for  the 
mischance  of  the  hour,  if  it  so  hap.  Cheerly, 
good  hearts !  Out  of  our  way,  I  say.19 

The  gentry  were,  then,  a  dead  weight  of 
considerable  proportions,  at  best  inertly  getting  in  the 
way  and  devouring  provisions,  at  worst  guiding  their 
captains  with  inexpert  and  arrogant  advice.  This 
according  to  Ball,  at  least.  Nathaniel  Butler,  a 
gentleman,  saw  things  quite  differently.  He  argued  that 
it  should  be  incumbent  upon  all  voyages  to  take 
gentlemen  along  so  that  they  could  learn  the  ways  of 
the  sea  and  develop  the  capacity  to  become  captains 
themselves.80  So  runs  the  quarrel  between  gentlemen 
and  captains  and  "tarpaulins"  that  would  rage  for 
centuries.  Butler’s  editor,  W.  G.  Perrin,  claims  from 
Butler’s  nautical  advice  that  "it  is  abundantly  clear.  .  . 
that  Butler  was  no  seaman,  but  one  of  the  ‘gentleman 
captains,’  and  hardly  knew  stem  from  stem."81 

Eventually,  the  failure  of  the  voyage  and  the 
incapacity  and  squabbling  among  the  officers 
disaffected  the  seamen.  Three  of  the  earl’s  ships  were 
brought  home  by  mutinous  crews  —  the  Hector,  the 
bark  Warwick,  and  the  Little  Neptune,  though  in  the 
latter  case  the  leader  of  the  mutineers  was  very  likely 
Captain  Cammocke. 

Unruly  crews  were  a  common  occurrence, 
especially  on  long  and  unsuccessful  voyages. 
Digby,  who  faced  several  troublesome  moments  when 
the  crew  nearly  mutinied,  and  who  put  several  of  his 
officers  out  of  their  posts  and  even  into  chains,  boasted 
of  his  good  order  after  seeing  the  problems  aboard 
another  English  man-of-war: 

The  seeing  of  the  litle  order  and  obedience 
among  his  men  (every  one  would  pretend  an 
interest  in  aduise,  and  the  whole  bodie  in 
command,)  made  me  apprehend  the  happinesse 
and  quiett  that  I  had  by  the  good  discipline  in 
my  fleete,  for  I  thinke  that  in  no  priuate  ves¬ 
sels,  or  of  the  kinges,  there  was  euer  better 


correspondencie  in  generall,  and  better 

performance  of  every  mans  duty  in  particular, 

then  was  among  my  men.92 

Ball  had  little  to  say  about  the  mutinies  aboard 
Warwick’s  other  two  ships,  though  he  quoted  the  crew 
of  the  bark  Warwick  as  saying,  "for  Captain 
Beaumont’s  willingness  [to  continue  the  voyage]  they 
cared  not,  neither  respected  any  command  Sir  Francis 
Stewart  could  impose  upon  them."83  But  aboard  the 
Hector,  he  gave  a  running  account  of  the  turbulence  of 
the  "rabble  crew  of  rebellious  rascals."84 

At  the  end  of  the  voyage,  they  mutinied  four  times, 
according  to  Ball.  First,  they  prevented  the  captain 
from  removing  an  officer  from  the  ship  for  offending 
him.  Second,  they  prevented  the  Hector  from 
proceeding  to  Cape  Finisterre  without  the  company  of 
the  bark  Warwick,  the  pinnace  assigned  to  the  Hector 
by  letters  of  marque.  The  crew  of  the  bark  Warwick 
had  mutinied  along  with  the  Little  Neptune  and  were 
setting  off  for  England.  Then  they  prevented  the  ship 
from  turning  aside  from  her  homeward  journey  to 
patrol  French  waters  for  a  few  days  in  one  last  effort 
to  "make  a  voyage."  And  finally,  they  prevented  the 
ship  from  proceeding  to  Portsmouth  but  forced  the 
captain  and  Ball  to  come  to  port  at  Plymouth.  Though 
the  seamen  were  hardly  above  violence,  and  at  one 
point  threatened  to  throw  Ball  overboard,85  they 
generally  resorted  to  strike  and  would  not  man  the  ship 
till  they  got  the  orders  they  wanted.  And  in  each  case 
they  succeeded. 

The  causes  of  these  mutinies  are  not  hard  to 
discern.  Ball  wrote  vividly  of  the  miserable  treatment 
of  seamen  in  England,  especially  at  the  hands  of  the 
gentry.  Aboard  the  Hector,  the  seamen  fared  very 
badly  indeed.  As  provisions  became  worse  and  the  men 
became  less  healthy  —  though  they  could  see  that  the 
captain  and  his  gentlemen  suffered  no  such  privations 
—  they  wanted  to  go  home.  The  voyage  had  failed  and 
they  wished  to  return  to  their  homes  before  they  died 
of  scurvy  or  starvation.  The  honor  of  the  captain,  who 
was  frankly  afraid  to  go  home  empty-handed,  meant 
less  and  less  to  them. 

Further,  most  of  the  seamen  suffered  badly  in 
health.  At  mid-voyage,  just  before  revictualing  at 
Flowers,  Ball  counted  forty-eight  men  too  ill  to  work 
and  others  not  much  better  off.  By  that  time,  they  had 
buried  seven  men  at  sea.  Ball  accused  the  captain  and 
the  purser  not  only  of  failing  to  provision  the  ship  at 
Flowers  after  fulsome  promises  to  do  so  by  Stewart, 
but  of  withholding  what  provisions  they  did  have, 
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leaving  the  sailors  no  option  but  to  barter  their  clothes 
and  other  goods  for  food,. 

Ball,  whose  nickname  was  apparently  "peel  gar- 
licke,"  had  sound  ideas  about  health  at  sea,  involving 
cleanliness  as  well  as  massive  doses  of  garlic.  But  the 
captain  refused  to  allow  the  sailors  to  clean  their 
clothes  and  themselves  out  of  the  plentiful  stocks  of 
fresh  water  available.86 

Under  these  conditions,  with  a  leadership  of  several 
"Newgate  birds,"  as  Ball  called  them,  mutiny  was  most 
likely.  Very  likely,  conditions  were  as  foul  on  board 
Digby’s  ships  as  well,  but  Digby  dealt  sternly  with  his 
would-be  mutineers.  Ball’s  captain,  Sir  Charles 
Stewart,  did  not.  In  every  case,  if  Ball  is  to  believed, 
he  mishandled  his  men,  giving  audience  to  men  who 
ought  to  have  been  clapped  in  chains,  blustering 
weakly  and  uselessly,  and  always  bucking  to  the  crew’s 
will.  Ball  complained  bitterly  about  the  captain’s 
failure  to  contain  his  men.  At  the  very  end  of  the 
voyage,  Stewart  retired  to  his  cabin  and  left  the  ship  in 
Ball’s  hands  to  do  as  the  crew  bid  him. 

The  failure  of  the  voyage,  then,  hardly  seems 
surprising.  The  whole  operation  was  rife  with 
inefficiency,  bad  management,  and  self-serving 
opportunism.  Yet,  at  so  many  points  they  nearly  took 
valuable  prizes  that  would  have  saved  the  whole 
venture.  Occasionally,  the  incompetence,  knavery, 
corruption,  even  cowardice,  was  spiced  by  sheer  bad 
luck.  For  such  a  voyage  to  return  home  utterly 
profitless  was  still  remarkable,  despite  its  many  flaws. 

However,  the  expedition  did  produce  a  couple  of 
sea  battles  in  which  the  English  claimed  to  acquit 
themselves  honorably.  Our  sources,  of  course,  are 
biased  and,  in  Warwick’s  account,  blatantly  self- 
serving.  Yet  they  ring  true  in  their  general  outlines  and 
offer  some  insight  into  the  respective  capacities  of 
English  and  Spanish  warships. 

Warwick  at  least  cannot  be  accused  of 
pusillanimity.  When  he  spied  some  thirty  sail,  he  gave 
chase  with  his  five  ships.  He  got  lost  in  the  fog,  but 
when  it  lifted,  and  he  found  himself  alone  surrounded 
by  a  large  Spanish  fleet,  he  responded  by  opening  fire. 
In  the  ensuing  battle,  Warwick  claimed  to  have 
crippled  a  pinnace  and  three  great  galleons  with  his 
broadsides.  Helped  by  the  fog,  and  the  timidity  of  the 
Spanish  vice-admiral,  he  sailed  through  the  fleet  and, 
with  the  Jonathan  catching  up  to  him,  cleared  himself. 
He  lost  three  men,  with  twenty  wounded.  The 
Jonathan  had  100  sick  men,  so  they  made  their  way 


back  to  England.87  Bagg’s  reading  of  these  events  is 
rather  different: 

The  mariners  in  praise  of  his  Lordship,  and 
their  own  valours,  blow  up  the  business  as 
much  as  they  can.  It  was  fit  for  him  to  come 
away  for  there  were  so  great  an  odds  against 
him  as  I  hardly  believe  his  Lordship  made 
three  of  the  galleons  lie  by  the  lee,  neither  do 
I  think  that  this  Spanish  feet  is  other  than  that 
of  Naples,  that  this  season  annually  keeps  the 
coast. 88 

The  Hector,  meanwhile,  failed  to  come  to  the 
battle  because  her  captain,  at  the  most  critical  moment 
of  the  encounter,  chose  to  take  a  nap.  Ball  twice  woke 
him,  urging  him  to  go  to  the  admiral  to  "know  his 
pleasure  in  regard  of  the  knowledge  of  this  great  fleet 
upon  the  coast  what  were  best  to  be  done."  But  Stewart 
told  him  to  "keep  as  near  unto  him  as  you  can,  and  we 
will  speak  with  him  anon  towards  noon  —  as  though 
we  had  the  wind  and  weather  at  command  to  speak 
with  the  earl  when  he  listed."89  The  Hector  eventually 
blundered  into  the  Spanish  fleet  in  the  fog,  but 
managed  to  get  away  by  pretending  to  be  one  of  them. 

A  week  later,  the  Hector  again  fell  in  with  four 
Spanish  galleons,  including  that  same  vice-admiral  that 
let  Warwick  escape.  Over  the  next  several  days,  the 
English  did  their  best  to  run  away,  "having  no  reason 
to  entangle  ourselves  with  such  a  force  as  they  were," 
but  could  not.  Though  Ball  estimated  the  vice-admiral 
to  be  800  tons,  twice  the  size  of  the  Hector,  she  sailed 
much  better.  Warwick  also  noticed  that  "they  went  far 
better  than  we."90 

The  ensuing  battle,  on  12  July,  was  somewhat  anti- 
climatic.  The  Spanish  vice-admiral  traded  one 
broadside  with  the  Hector,  then  fell  astern.  The  rest  of 
the  battle  consisted  of  the  galleon  lobbing  shot  from 
four  pieces  of  ordnance  from  its  prow,  and  the  Hector 
doing  the  same  from  her  stem,  neither  to  much  effect. 
Eventually  the  galleon  gave  over,  since  the  other  three 
Spanish  ships  did  not  catch  them  up,  and  the  battle 
ended.  "Surely  at  our  first  salutation,  we  did  them  great 
spoil,"  wrote  Ball,  "or  otherwise  they  were  absolute 
arch  cowards."91 

These  battles  illustrate  two  things.  First,  the 
English  great  ships  could  not  sail  with  the  Spanish 
galleons.  The  Dutch  and  the  Dunkirkers  had  proven 
earlier  in  the  decade  that  the  English  could  not  catch 
their  smaller,  faster  men-of-war,  the  frigates.  Both  the 
Hector  and  the  Great  Neptune  were  relatively  new 
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ships,  built  in  the  1620s.  The  latter  was  especially 
designed  to  be  a  better  sailer  than  England’s  enemies, 
but  she  was  not.92  Second,  English  ordnance  was  much 
more  effective.  If  either  the  Hector  or  the  Great 
Neptune  could  get  close  enough,  they  could  overmatch 
the  Spanish  greatly. 

There  is  a  correlation,  of  course.  The  Great 
Neptune  had  forty-eight  pieces  of  ordnance  (more  than 
any  other  privateer),  with  1 60  men,  and  the  Hector  had 
thirty-two,  with  138  men.  Much  of  this  was  great 
ordnance  and  its  weight  was  a  hindrance  to  sailing.  So, 
too,  was  the  overabundance  of  men.  Warwick’s  fleet, 
then,  followed  the  English  preference  for  heavy, 
cumbersome  ships  that  shot  better  than  they  sailed. 
Warwick  was  interested  in  new  designs,  and  eventually 
built  the  Constant  Warwick  in  1645,  which  was  the 
navy’s  best  sailer,  a  true  frigate.93 

Oddly  enough,  the  impact  of  this  disastrous  voyage 
was  not  great.  The  adventurers  must  have  lost 
several  thousands  of  pounds,  but  they  were  far  from 
ruined.  We  have  noticed  the  earl’s  generosity 
concerning  the  prizes  belonging  to  his  countrymen,  a 
gesture  of  £700  value.  Warwick  was  a  generous  man, 
"prodigal"  Clarendon  said,94  and  ill-conceived 
generosity  can  ruin  a  man.  But  he  could  afford  it, 
apparently.  His  estates  were  sound  at  the  time  and 
remained  so  through  thirty  years  more  of  overseas 
adventures.  Besides,  he  and  his  partners  managed  to 
refit  the  Great  Neptune  and  send  her  out  before  the 
Hector  came  back  to  port.95  The  Jonathan  was  too 
battered  to  return  to  sea  immediately,  but  the  Hector 
was  refitted  for  the  Earl  of  Holland’s  fleet  meant  to 
support  the  Duke  of  Buckingham.96  Surprisingly,  the 
Hector  was  the  ship  of  greatest  force  in  that  fleet. 
When  the  relief  expedition  became  unnecessary,  very 
likely  the  Hector  put  to  sea  again  with  her  letters  of 
marque  in  the  name  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick.  Further, 
he  had  other  ships  at  sea  which  may  have  taken 
unrecorded  prizes. 

Nor  did  the  personnel  of  Warwick’s  fleet  suffer 
much  (aside  from  the  ordinary  seamen).  Sir  Francis 
Stewart  ceased  to  captain  any  of  the  earl’s  ships  and 
seems  to  have  devoted  much  of  his  time  for  the  next 
several  years  to  cajoling  back  pay  for  government 
services  preceding  the  Hector's  voyage.97  Cammocke 
was  listed  as  captain  of  the  bark  Warwick ,  one  of  the 
earl’s  pinnaces,  in  a  letter  of  marque  the  following 
year.  In  1635,  he  was  commander  of  Landguard  Fort. 
William  Ball,  accused  of  heinous  crimes  by  Sir  Francis 


Stewart  and  author  of  "Might  and  Would  Not," 
outspoken  enough  to  land  him  in  even  worse  trouble, 
nevertheless  became  the  master  of  the  Sixth  Whelp ,  a 
200-ton  royal  ship  newly  built  to  match  the  Dunkirker 
frigates.  He  perished  in  1628  when  that  ship  foundered 
with  all  hands  trying  to  return  from  the  disastrous 
expedition  at  Rhe.98 

Certainly  Warwick  was  not  financially  ruined  by 
the  voyage,  nor  much  discouraged,  and  continued  to 
think  very  much  of  the  sea.  His  commission  was 
renewed  in  1628  and  again  he  led  his  ships  in  person. 
He  led  another  fleet  in  1629,  with  yet  another 
commission  in  hand.99  Neither  of  these  voyages  had 
chroniclers.  Word  of  Warwick’s  prizes  continued  to 
pour  in,  and  one  rumor  had  it  that  he  had  taken  six 
ships  of  the  Spanish  silver  fleet  in  1629, 100  though 
there  is  no  corroboration  in  the  official  records. 

In  1630,  his  captains  discovered  a  new  island  on 
the  Spanish  Main,  and  Warwick  and  his  Puritan  friends 
formed  the  Providence  Island  Company  to  plant  a 
colony  for  the  godly.  Among  the  godly  were  War¬ 
wick’s  buccaneering  captains  and,  for  the  next  decade 
and  beyond,  his  ships  from  Providence  Island  preyed 
on  Spanish  shipping  quite  successfully.101 

Further,  Warwick’s  efforts  at  sea  in  1627  served 
him  well  at  court.  Even  though  he  failed,  he  had 
attempted  to  do  the  king  a  great  service  at  considerable 
expense.  In  any  case,  the  expedition,  though  profitless, 
served  the  king  well  enough.  Warwick  managed  to 
annoy  the  enemy,  disrupt  trade,  and  inflict  some 
damage  on  Spanish  galleons.  He  had  challenged  the 
Spanish  in  their  own  seas,  shown  heroism,  and  had 
done  something  to  retrieve  English  prestige.  He  did  not 
return  to  court  in  triumph,  but  he  was  no  longer 
anathema  to  the  king,  though  perhaps  to  the  duke. 

Warwick  and  the  king  formally  reconciled  in  1628, 
at  the  end  of  the  Parliament  which  passed  the  Petition 
of  Right.  When  the  king  finally  accepted  the  petition, 
he  also  accepted  the  suggestion  that  the  peers  in  his 
disfavor  might  come  forward  and  kiss  his  hand. 
Warwick,  who  had  made  himself  obnoxious  to  the 
court  again  over  that  matter,  was  specifically 
mentioned.102 

His  reputation  was  actually  enhanced  by  the 
voyage.  He  had  drawn  much  attention  for  a  bold 
enterprise,  and  he  had  bloodied  the  Spanish  nose.  He 
was  highly  regarded  by  his  men  and  his  seamanship 
was  much  praised: 

He  was  never  sick  one  howre  at  sea  and  would 

as  nimbly  climbe  up  to  top  and  yard  as  any 
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common  mariner  in  the  ship  and  all  the  same 
time  of  the  fight  was  as  active  and  open  to 
danger  as  any  man  there. 103 

With  the  death  of  Buckingham  in  1628,  there  was 
much  talk  that  Warwick  would  become  Lord  Admiral, 
or,  at  least,  that  his  brother  would.104  Even  before  the 
duke’s  death,  foreign  observers  thought  Warwick  might 
become  Lord  Admiral.105  Nothing  came  of  this 
possibility,  and  the  Lord  Admiralty  was  not  put  into 
commission  until  1635  when  it  was  given  to  the  Earl 
of  Northumberland.  Still,  Warwick  became  the  vice- 
admiral  of  Essex  sometime  before  September  of 
1628106  and  became  joint  lord  lieutenant  of  Essex  with 
Lord  Treasurer  Weston  in  1629. 107  Undoubtedly,  he 
returned  to  the  commission  of  peace  as  well.  Although 
his  talents  remained  only  grudgingly  appreciated  at 
court,  Warwick  retained  these  offices  until  Parliament 
made  him  Lord  Admiral  against  the  express  will  of  the 
king  in  1642.  From  that  vantage  point,  he  contributed 
greatly  to  the  defeat  of  the  king  in  both  civil  wars  and 
to  the  triumph  of  the  English  navy  against  all  comers. 
The  great  admiral  William  Blake,  who  established  the 
English  navy  as  the  greatest  in  Europe  during  the 
Commonwealth,  inherited  Warwick’s  achievement  as 
well  as  the  English  navy’s  most  effective  ship,  the 
Constant  Warwick. 


So,  the  voyage  that  "might  and  would  not"  failed 
in  its  grand  design,  failed  even  to  get  to  the  West 
Indies,  and  failed  to  make  a  profit.  It  failed  as  well, 
however,  to  daunt  the  Earl  of  Warwick  and  his  fellow 
privateers  who  very  much  continued  to  venture  at  sea. 
Warwick  struck  a  blow  for  England,  showing 
something  of  the  English  maritime  capacity  to  fight  (as 
well  as  their  incapacity  to  catch  anyone).  He  returned 
to  court  to  ply  his  fortunes  there,  while  continuing  to 
annoy  the  king  further  in  the  House  of  Lords  and 
elsewhere,  much  disliked  for  his  voyages  by  some, 
much  admired  by  others,  but  discounted  by  none. 
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Guardships  on  the  Virginia  Station,  1667-1767 

Samuel  G.  Margolin 


Although  the  first  royal  guardship  to  serve  the 
Chesapeake  region  arrived  as  early  as  1667,  it 
was  not  until  almost  two  decades  later  that  the  English 
Admiralty  began  to  assign  such  vessels  to  the  area  on 
a  regular  basis.  In  a  1683  memorial  to  the  Lords  of 
Trade,  Virginia  governor  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham 
cogently  explained  why  it  was  "absolutely  necessary" 
that  the  English  admiralty  station  a  royal  frigate  in  the 
bay  realm. 

"All  the  reasons  that  apply  to  the  despatch  of  men- 
of-war  to  other  colonies,"  he  asserted,  "prevail  with 
double  force  here."  Pointing  out  that  "the  revenue  of 
Virginia  exceeds  that  of  all  the  other  plantations  put 
together,"  Effingham  maintained  that  the  presence  of 
such  a  vessel  would  prevent  "all  such  troubles  as  the 
late  insurrection  [Bacon’s  Rebellion],  which  cost  the 
King’s  customs  dear."  Moreover,  a  ship  cruising 
between  the  Virginia  Capes  would  "check  illegal 
traders  and  advance  the  King’s  revenue"  not  only  in 
the  governor’s  own  colony,  but  in  Maryland  as  well. 
"Finally,"  he  declared,  a  guardship  would  serve  to  "put 
down  pirates  and  be  an  awe  to  all  plantations  north  of 
the  tropic,  especially  New  England."1 

Effingham’s  concerns  about  smuggling  and  piracy 
were  both  well-founded  and  prescient.  Pirates  had 
plagued  the  region  intermittently  since  1660  and  would 
continue  to  do  so  into  the  1720s.2  Smuggling  officially 
commenced  following  promulgation  of  the  first  Navi¬ 
gation  Act  in  1651.  Because  of  the  clandestine  nature 
of  such  activity,  the  actual  volume  of  illicit  trade 
cannot  be  determined  with  accuracy.3  However,  the 
testimony  of  various  contemporary  royal  and  colonial 

The  Author  would  like  to  thank  Richard  W.  Swete  of  Walnut 
Grove,  California,  for  sharing  his  research  on  seventeenth- 
century  royal  guardships,  and  Thad  W.  Tate,  Director 
Emeritus  of  the  Institute  of  Early  American  History  and 
Culture  in  Williamsburg,  Virginia,  for  his  critical  reading  of 
the  essay  and  valuable  suggestions  for  its  improvement. 


officials  implies  that  smuggling  and  customs  fraud  in 
the  greater  Chesapeake  constituted  chronic  problems 
that  often  reached  alarming  proportions.  Moreover,  the 
periods  of  greatest  complaint  about  smuggling  gener¬ 
ally  coincided  with  the  periods  of  most  aggressive 
trade  law  enforcement,  which  suggests  that  the  home 
government  found  evidence  of  illicit  commerce  wher¬ 
ever  it  troubled  itself  to  look. 

Royal  Navy  and  colonial  guardships  represented 
the  first,  and  sometimes  the  only,  line  of  defense 
against  pirates  and  foreign  traders  who  had  managed  to 
fool,  bribe,  or  evade  local  customs  officials.  But  the 
record  of  these  vessels  and  the  officers  and  sailors  who 
manned  them  was  hardly  an  exemplary  one,  particu¬ 
larly  before  1700.  Owing  to  a  combination  of  factors 
—  timid,  inept,  and  corrupt  commanders;  unskilled, 
unwilling,  and  undisciplined  crewmen,  unseaworthy, 
insufficiently  manned,  and  poorly  equipped  ships  — 
the  Chesapeake  guardships  of  the  seventeenth  century 
often  were  regarded  more  as  liabilities  than  assets  by 
the  colonists  and  their  governors.  And  when  one  takes 
into  account  the  absence  of  a  coherent  policy  on  the 
part  of  the  home  government  concerning  the  deploy¬ 
ment  and  assignment  of  these  vessels,  often  resulting 
in  intervals  during  which  no  guardships  cruised  the  bay 
station  at  all,  then  the  relative  ineffectiveness  against 
pirates  and  illicit  traders  comes  as  no  surprise. 

Although  major  administrative  reforms  in  the 
1690s  produced  improvements  in  the  guardship  service 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  many  problems  persisted. 
Some,  especially  the  related  dilemmas  of  under¬ 
manning  and  impressment,  exacerbated  an  already 
strained  relationship  between  bay  area  residents  and 
Royal  Navy  mariners.  The  mutual  antipathy  that 
developed  between  Chesapeake  colonists  and  royal 
guardship  personnel  both  reflected  and  contributed  to 
a  more  general  anti-imperial  sentiment  that  intensified 
after  mid-century.  In  the  process,  Anglo-Americans  and 
Royal  Navy  officers  came  to  symbolize  that  which 
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Section  of  Antony  Smith’s  1776  New  and  Accurate  Chart  of  the  Bay  of  Chesapeake,  portraying  the  lower  section  of  the  bay 
including  the  Virginia  Capes,  the  James  and  York  Rivers,  Hampton,  York(town),  and  "Wolf  Trapp  Rock,"  the  site  of  a  royal 
guardship  grounding  in  1691.  Note  that  North  is  to  the  right.  Courtesy  of  the  Mariner’s  Museum,  Newport  News,  Virginia. 
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colonial  and  imperial  partisans  considered  most  objec¬ 
tionable  about  each  other.  Throughout  the  revolution¬ 
ary  ferment  of  the  1760s  and  1770s,  guardship  com¬ 
manders  increasingly  viewed  the  colonists  as  self- 
serving,  insolent,  and  disloyal,  while  bay  area  residents 
tended  to  regard  the  navy  men  as  cruel,  capricious,  and 
corrupt. 

Captains,  Crews,  Ships,  and  Naval  Policy 

From  1667,  when  the  first  royal  guardship  cruised 
on  the  Virginia  Station  (as  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
and  adjacent  waters  came  to  be  known  until  the  end  of 
the  colonial  period),  until  the  last  decade  of  the  cen¬ 
tury,  the  colonies  as  a  whole  suffered  as  a  result  of  the 
diminished  status  accorded  America  by  the  English 
Admiralty. 

The  home  government’s  conviction  that  the  navy’s 
best  officers  should  be  sent  elsewhere  in  the  empire 
fostered  the  perception  that  a  post  in  the  colonies, 
taking  candidates  out  of  the  line  of  promotion  by 
relegating  them  to  obscurity,  represented  a  professional 
dead  end.4  The  Admiralty’s  periodic  unwillingness  or 
refusal  to  assign  ships  and  commanders  to  the  Chesa¬ 
peake  and  other  colonial  regions  did  little  to  discourage 
such  thinking.  Consequently,  Royal  Navy  captains 
resisted  colonial  assignments  and  those  who  were  sent 
constituted  what  one  historian  has  described  as  a  "bad 
class  of  officers  which  the  Government  of  the  day 
thought  good  enough  for  American  waters."5  During 
those  periods  when  no  royal  guardship  was  assigned  to 
the  region,  English  authorities  sometimes  instructed 
colonial  governors  to  hire  local  vessels  and  captains.  In 
the  absence  of  such  authorization,  the  colonies  occa¬ 
sionally  made  due  with  no  guardships  at  all. 

The  performance  of  several  guardship  captains 
assigned  to  the  Chesapeake  appeared  to  confirm 
whatever  misgivings  the  English  Admiralty  may  have 
had  about  sending  them  to  more  prestigious  stations  in 
the  first  place.  Captain  John  Crofts,  commander  of 
HMS  Deptford  in  the  mid- 1680s,  provided  the  most 
extreme  example  of  unprofessional  conduct.  Members 
of  the  Deptford's  crew  reported  that  Crofts  was  chroni¬ 
cally  drunk,  abused  the  men  physically,  withheld  their 
rations,  and  fought  constantly  with  his  wife.  During 
one  such  altercation,  Crofts’  wife  hurled  burning 
embers  from  the  hearth  across  the  deck  with  apparent 
disregard  of  fire  and  the  proximity  of  the  powder 
magazine.  When  the  ship’s  gunner  complained,  Crofts, 
who  had  "repeatedly  beaten  and  abused"  the  man  in  the 


past,  now  threatened  to  "break  his  head."  Unwilling  to 
confine  such  rash  actions  to  the  mistreatment  of  his 
own  ship  and  crew,  Crofts  was  also  accused  of  unlaw¬ 
fully  detaining  merchant  ships  until  he  had  extorted  a 
suitable  payment  of  merchandise.  Called  to  Jamestown 
to  account  for  his  behavior  by  Effingham,  Crofts 
threatened  the  bearers  of  the  summons  with  bodily 
harm  and  returned  the  warrant  with  an  impertinent 
message  for  the  county  sheriff.6 

Where  insolence  and  deplorable  conduct  were 
concerned,  Crofts  probably  had  no  peer,  but  poor 
judgment  and  bad  seamanship  appear  to  have  been 
traits  more  commonly  shared  by  the  guardship  captains 
as  a  group.  Their  record  in  the  Chesapeake  attests  to  a 
high  number  of  vessel  losses,  groundings,  and  other 
shipboard  mishaps.  In  what  might  be  considered  a 
logical  conclusion  to  the  excesses  and  indiscretions  of 
her  commander,  the  Deptford's  career  ended  abruptly 
when  she  capsized  in  a  squall  in  the  Potomac  River  in 
1688,  drowning  her  captain  and  eight  of  her  crew.7 

In  1691  a  successor  to  the  Deptford,  HMS  Wolf 
grounded  on  a  shallow  bar  in  the  bay  between  the 
mouths  of  the  York  and  Rappahannock  Rivers  and  was 
saved  only  through  the  strenuous  exertions  of  local 
colonists.8  Two  years  later,  Thomas  Meech,  a  former 
smuggler  who  turned  state’s  evidence  and  then  was 
given  command  of  a  small  guardship  sent  to  assist  the 
Wolf  on  station  in  Maryland,  drowned  in  an  unex¬ 
plained  accident.  When  Meech’s  sloop  was  discovered 
several  weeks  after  it  had  been  reported  missing,  those 
who  boarded  the  craft  found  one  man  dead  and  another 
near  death.9 

The  next  guardship  to  serve  the  bay,  HMS  Swift, 
was  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  North  Carolina  near 
Currituck  Inlet  in  1698.  Edward  Randolph,  the  Sur¬ 
veyor  General  of  the  Customs  who  had  expected  the 
Swift  to  transport  him  to  North  Carolina,  attributed  the 
mishap  to  the  carelessness  of  the  vessel’s  commander. 10 
Two  years  later,  the  ship  sent  to  replace  the  Swift  in 
Maryland  was  lost  at  sea.11  In  a  1709  incident  particu¬ 
larly  reminiscent  of  the  loss  of  the  Swift,  another  royal 
guardship,  HMS  Garland,  grounded  on  the  Outer 
Banks  near  Currituck  Inlet  where  she,  too,  became  a 
total  loss.12 

Royal  and  colonial  officials  not  only  complained 
about  the  alleged  incompetence  of  guardship  captains, 
but  also  of  their  lack  of  diligence  and  cooperation  as 
well.  In  1690,  the  president  of  the  Council  of  Virginia 
informed  the  Lords  of  Trade  of  the  new  guardship 
commander’s  progress  in  recovering  the  sunken  Dept¬ 
ford.  "In  spite  of  his  promises  to  attempt  to  raise  HMS 
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HMS  Wolf,  from  The  Journals  of  the  Ship  Woolff  19  August  to  20  December,  1690,  British  Library,  Harleian  MS.  466,  f.2. 
Courtesy  of  The  British  Library;  photo  courtesy  of  The  Mariner’s  Museum,  Newport  News,  Virginia. 
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Deptford ,"  the  councilor  reported  with  thinly  disguised 
disdain,  "Captain  Rowe  writes  to  me  that  he  was  sick 
and  the  weather  cold  and  the  anchors  and  cables 
insufficient,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  weigh  the 
ship."13  In  1699,  Virginia  governor  Francis  Nicholson 
ordered  Captain  John  Aldred  of  HMS  Essex  Prize  to 
remain  confined  aboard  his  ship  for  refusing  to  allow 
a  local  customs  collector,  acting  on  the  governor’s 
specific  instructions,  to  board  the  vessel  and  muster  its 

14 

crew. 

The  reputations  of  the  Chesapeake  station  com¬ 
manders  in  the  seventeenth  century  also  suffered  from 
a  perceived  reluctance  to  pursue  maritime  lawbreakers 
aggressively.  Roger  Jones,  captain  of  the  guardship 
Katherine,  was  accused  of  having  "struck  the  King’s 
colours"  to  pirates  without  a  fight  in  1683. 15  In  1692, 
the  Council  of  Virginia  charged  Captain  Richard  Finch 
with  gross  insubordination  for  his  failure  to  comply 
with  orders  to  cruise  diligently  against  pirates  who 
reportedly  had  been  active  on  the  Eastern  Shore.16  That 
same  year,  Edward  Randolph  complained  to  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Customs  that  within  the  previous 
eight  months,  twenty  ships  had  sailed  out  of  the 
Virginia  Capes  carrying  illicit  cargoes  bound  for 
Holland  and  Scotland  "&  ye  man  of  warr  had  not 
discover’d  one."17  Three  years  later,  Maryland  secretary 
Thomas  Lawrence  proposed  to  English  authorities  the 
appointment  of  a  "muster-master  and  clerk  of  the  check 
to  see  that  the  men-of-war  ordered  on  the  service  of 
those  governments  .  .  .  keep  cruising  and  not  lying  in 
harbour."18 

Lawrence’s  recommendation  conveyed  a  common 
criticism,  articulated  in  1698  by  Virginia’s  Benjamin 
Harrison,  that  although  a  guardship  normally  was 
assigned  to  the  Chesapeake  by  the  late  seventeenth 
century,  "its  journals  will  shew  how  much  time  it  has 
spent  at  anchor  in  one  particular  place,"  an  idleness 
which  rendered  the  craft  "of  little  use  and  sometimes 
prejudicial."19  Dissatisfaction  with  a  naval  com¬ 
mander’s  apparent  unwillingness  to  patrol  regularly  and 
oppose  pirates  forcefully  surfaced  again  in  1699  when 
the  Council  of  Virginia  chided  Captain  John  Aldred  for 
making  repeated  excuses  to  lie  at  anchor  rather  than 
cruise  the  bay.20  In  reply  to  Aldred’s  request  for  a  local 
pilot  to  assist  in  navigating  his  vessel,  the  governor  and 
council  responded  with  obvious  irritation,  "You  have 
been  in  these  parts  long  enough  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  coast,  especially  if  you  cruised  according  to  orders 
in  the  Bay  last  summer.  .  .  .  Laying  aside  all  excuses 
and  delays  you  are  to  sail  with  all  possible  speed  to 
Chisapeake  Bay  and  there  cruize."21 


Perhaps  more  damning  than  the  Council’s  intima¬ 
tions  of  incompetent  seamanship  and  lack  of  initiative 
in  matters  of  defense  and  law  enforcement  was  the 
charge  that  Aldred,  who  maintained  stores  in  various 
parts  of  the  colony,  was  too  preoccupied  with  his  own 
business  affairs  to  attend  to  his  responsibilities  as  a 
Royal  Navy  commander.22  It  was  even  suggested  that 
he  was  vulnerable  to  bribery.23  Virginia  authorities  may 
have  been  particularly  sensitive  in  this  regard  because 
of  the  conduct  of  previous  guardship  captains  whose 
proven  or  alleged  improprieties  made  Aldred’s  pale  by 
comparison. 

In  1692,  Virginia  officials  received  a  report  that 
Captain  George  Purvis  of  HMS  Wolf  had  loaded  a  ship 
for  England  without  formally  entering  her  with  cus¬ 
toms  authorities,  and  that  the  vessel  had  then  been 
cleared  "contrary  to  law"  by  collector  and  councilor 
Ralph  Wormeley.24  That  same  year,  Virginia’s  Gover¬ 
nor  and  Council  charged  that  Roger  Jones,  commander 
of  the  Katherine  during  the  previous  decade,  "having 
early  learnt  to  cheat,"  had  defrauded  the  government 
by  drawing  wages  for  twelve  men  when  he  only  had  a 
crew  of  eight.  Worse  yet,  the  council  accused  Jones  of 
not  simply  having  surrendered  timidly  to  pirates,  but 
also  of  having  been  "one  of  themselves,"  conniving 
with  freebooters  and  shipmasters  to  disobey  the  Acts  of 
Trade  in  exchange  for  handsome  payoffs  which  sup¬ 
posedly  constituted  "the  foundation  of  his  great 
estate."25  One  of  Jones’  successors,  the  outrageous 
Captain  Crofts,  was  once  heard  to  boast  of  his  inten¬ 
tion  to  secure  an  estate  for  himself  before  he  left  the 
country.26  Toward  that  end,  Crofts  used  his  position  to 
extort  money  and  merchandise  from  innocent  ship¬ 
masters  on  at  least  two  occasions,  boarding  their 
vessels  and  not  allowing  them  to  proceed  until  he  had 
seized  quantities  of  goods  or  received  a  sufficient 
bribe.27 

It  was  undoubtedly  as  a  result  of  such  escapades 
that  the  Maryland  Council,  when  issuing  a  commission 
to  Thomas  Meech  in  1695  to  cruise  against  smugglers, 
explicitly  stipulated  that  he  should  "in  no  wise  molest 
or  trouble  fair  traders  but  .  .  .  apply  himself  wholly  to 
the  detecting  of  unfair  and  illegal  Traders."28  Two 
years  later,  Edward  Randolph  almost  certainly  had 
Jones,  Crofts,  and  other  Virginia  Station  officers  in 
mind  when  he  recommended  that  the  Commissioners 
of  Trade  take  care  in  the  choice  of  future  guardship 
commanders  assigned  to  the  Chesapeake  who  may  "be 
projecting  to  enrich  themselves  by  indirect  ways:  some 
by  taking  money  of  the  Scotch  Traders,  and  others  to 
connive  at  their  frauds  ...  or  sometimes  by  oppression 
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and  extractions  upon  honest  traders,  as  has  not  long 
since  been  commonly  practiced  by  the  Commanders  of 
his  Majesty’s  Frigats  in  Virginia,  as  severall  of  the 
Masters  of  Shipps  .  .  .  have  just  cause  to  complaine."29 

As  bad  as  the  local  situation  may  have  appeared, 
the  improprieties  committed  by  guardship  captains 
in  the  Chesapeake  were  merely  symptomatic  of  a  more 
universal  profligacy  on  the  part  of  officers  in  the  naval 
service  of  England  and  the  colonies.  A  1692  complaint 
issued  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Customs  to  the 
Lords  of  the  Treasury  concerning  the  illegal  importa¬ 
tion  of  goods  from  Holland  into  England  aboard  Royal 
Navy  ships  is  instructive  in  this  regard.  Such  activity, 
the  commissioners  reported,  "gives  us  occasion  againe 
to  reflect  (as  frequently  we  have  been  constrained  to 
doe),  upon  the  unwarrantable  proceedings  of  the  men- 
of-war,  and  their  ungovernable  carriage  in  relation  to 
the  customs."30 

Presumably  as  a  result  of  the  allegations  against 
Crofts,  Purvis,  Aldred,  and  others  suspected  of  involve¬ 
ment  in  illicit  trade  or  other  malfeasance  on  the  bay 
station  and  elsewhere,  the  Navigation  Act  of  1696 
specified  that  all  ships,  "whether  the  same  be  his 
Majesty’s  ships  of  war,  or  merchant  ships,"  would  be 
subject  to  the  "same  rules,  visitations,  searches,  penal¬ 
ties,  and  forfeitures."31  Also  in  1696,  the  Lords  of 
Trade  informed  colonial  governors  that  the  king  had 
"been  pleased  upon  Complaints  that  have  been  laid 
before  him  of  the  irregular  conduct  of  Some  of  the 
Comanders  of  his  Ships  of  Warr  in  the  Plantations"  to 
order  that  all  guardship  captains  be  under  the  direction 
of  the  governor  of  the  respective  colony  "during  their 
Continuance  there."32  In  an  effort  to  suppress  smug¬ 
gling  by  Royal  Navy  officers  the  following  year,  the 
House  of  Commons  considered  legislation  which 
specifically  forbade  captains  of  the  king’s  ships  to 
import  into  England  any  goods  or  merchandise  regard¬ 
less  of  how  it  was  acquired.33 

In  view  of  such  a  blemished  record  of  lackluster 
performance  and  questionable  integrity,  government 
officials  tended  to  hold  the  guardship  officers  in 
patently  low  esteem.  Lord  Effingham  reportedly 
disparaged  Captains  Crofts  and  Thomas  Allen  by 
publicly  remarking,  "My  footmen  would  make  as  good 
captains  as  they."34  Edward  Randolph  expressed  similar 
disdain  for  Captain  Finch  and  his  crew,  whom  the 
surveyor  general  considered  "more  fitt  to  be  guards  at 
Chatham  than  sent  heither  to  secure  the  trade."35 
Francis  Nicholson  chided  John  Aldred  for  his  "willful 


neglect  of  his  Majestys  Service"  and  characterized 
some  of  the  captain’s  remarks  (and,  by  implication, 
Aldred  himself)  as  too  "silly,  impertinent,  and  full  of 
pride  and  vain  glory"  to  warrant  a  reply.36  Assessing 
the  reliability  of  the  guardships  on  the  whole,  Ran¬ 
dolph  concluded  that  there  was  simply  "no  depending 
upon  the  men  of  warr."37 

In  fairness  to  the  guardship  captains,  however,  the 
responsibility  for  this  unimpressive  record  cannot  be 
ascribed  entirely  to  the  officers’  personal  shortcomings. 
Apart  from  the  corruption  and  the  failure  of  too  many 
Royal  Navy  commanders  to  pursue  pirates  and  illicit 
traders  diligently,  it  is  also  clear  that  the  guardships 
often  operated  under  handicaps  that  severely  reduced 
their  potential  effectiveness.  Chief  among  these  were 
deficiencies  related  to  both  ships  and  seamen. 

Chronically  short  of  manpower,  the  naval  vessels 
assigned  to  the  Chesapeake  often  carried  crews  com¬ 
posed  of  poorly  trained,  inexperienced  sailors,  many  of 
whom  had  been  drafted  involuntarily  into  the  king’s 
service.  After  the  Shore  ham' s  encounter  with  pirates  in 
1700,  Virginia  governor  Nicholson  (who  witnessed  the 
engagement  firsthand  from  the  deck  of  the  guardship) 
remarked  that  "the  Shoreham  was  very  weakly  manned, 
several  of  her  men  appearing  raw  and  unskilful,  and 
there  being  many  boys  amongst  them."38  Nicholson’s 
assessment  of  the  quality  of  seamen  aboard  the  royal 
guardship  had  implications  not  only  for  the  navy’s 
ability  to  beat  off  pirates,  but  also  to  defend  against 
foreign  enemies  and  interdict  illicit  traders.  Two 
historians  have  commented  in  this  last  regard  that 
smugglers  were  "the  best  sailors  and  watermen  in  the 
world  —  better  far  than  the  men  of  the  Navy,  many  of 
whom  had  been  pressed  from  various  sedentary  occu¬ 
pations."39 

The  guardships  themselves  were  equally  problem¬ 
atic.  Just  as  the  English  Admiralty  was  reluctant  to 
assign  its  best  officers  to  the  Chesapeake  station  so, 
too,  was  it  unwilling  to  send  its  better  ships  to  patrol 
the  bay  or  to  maintain  them  properly  once  they  arrived. 
Colonial  governors  and  councils  often  dismissed 
persistent  complaints  by  Royal  Navy  commanders 
about  unseaworthy  and  ill-equipped  ships  simply  as 
excuses  for  inactivity,  but  the  documentary  record 
indicates  that  many  of  the  vessels  assigned  to  the  bay 
station  actually  were  in  poor  condition  and  lacked 
essential  gear  and  supplies. 

In  1667,  the  first  guardship  assigned  to  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  Station,  the  Elizabeth ,  required  extensive  refitting 
shortly  after  her  arrival  in  the  Chesapeake.40  In  1691, 
local  inspectors  determined  that  the  timbers  of  HMS 
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Dunbarton  had  rotted  to  the  point  that  the  hull  was  no 
longer  serviceable.  Unable  to  comply  with  Admiralty 
orders  to  return  the  man-of-war  to  England,  the  captain 
had  no  choice  but  to  have  the  vessel  broken  up  at 
Tindall’s  Point  on  the  York  River.41  When  the  replace¬ 
ment  guardship,  Henry  Prize,  arrived  later  that  year, 
Captain  Finch  asserted  that  she  was  an  unseaworthy 
and  dangerous  vessel.42  Two  years  later,  Edward 
Randolph  reported  that  "the  Man  of  Warr  lyes  up  in 
the  freshes  of  the  James  River  unfitt  for  service."43  In 
1699,  Captain  Aldred  expressed  grave  concerns  about 
the  "great  leakiness"  of  the  Essex  Prize  which,  he 
contended,  contributed  to  the  vessel’s  "very  weak  and 
defenceless  Condition"  overall.44 

In  addition  to  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  many 
guardships,  it  also  appears  that  some  were  unsuited  or 
ill-equipped  for  the  functions  they  were  required  to 
perform.  The  arrival  in  late  1699  of  the  advice  boat 
Messenger  as  the  bay  region’s  new  royal  guardship,  for 
instance,  inspired  negative  comment  throughout  the 
Chesapeake  region.  Maryland  governor  Nathaniel 
Blakiston  was  particularly  outspoken,  declaring  that  "it 
was  a  miracle  of  Providence  she  ever  got  within  the 
Capes,  she  is  so  small  and  low"  and  explaining  that, 
since  there  was  "not  a  month  or  two  at  most  in  the 
year  that  she  can  go  out  of  the  Capes  to  have  the 
prospect  of  coming  in  again,"  she  could  provide 
virtually  no  defense  for  the  coast.45  The  Council  of 
Virginia  resolved  not  even  to  issue  any  orders  to  the 
vessel’s  captain  until  the  following  spring,  "the  Mes¬ 
senger  not  being  big  enough  to  cruize  in  Chisapeake 
Bay,  and  therefore  of  no  use  to  this  Government."46 

Nor  were  size  and  condition  the  only  problems 
associated  with  the  Chesapeake  guardships.  The  fair 
traders  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  complained  in  1694 
that  the  draft  of  most  guardships  was  too  deep  to  cruise 
against  smugglers.47  Captain  Finch  described  the  Henry 
Prize  as  a  "heavy  sailer  and  ill  roader"  which,  if  true, 
would  have  constituted  a  serious  disadvantage  for  a 
vessel  required  to  chase  maritime  outlaws  and  also  to 
lie  at  anchor  for  extended  periods  in  open  waterways.48 
Even  so  consistent  a  critic  of  the  guardship  command¬ 
ers  as  Edward  Randolph  conceded  that  "the  Alburrow 
Ketch  .  .  .  sayles  like  a  dung  boat"  and  warned  that 
"the  lords  of  the  Admiralty  by  sending  such  ships  put 
their  Maties  to  a  great  charg."49  In  recommending  to 
the  King  the  appointment  of  one  man-of-war  each  to 
Virginia  and  Maryland  in  1699  to  pursue  pirates  and 
prevent  illicit  commerce,  the  Lords  of  Trade  urged  that 
"especial  care  ...  be  taken  that  they  be  good  sail¬ 
ers,  .  .  .  because  the  strong  currents  in  them  seas  do 


render  any  bad  sailers  altogether  useless  for  the  fore- 
mentioned  services."50 

Occasionally,  as  was  the  case  with  attacks  by 
Dutch  fleets  in  1667  and  1673  and  Captain  Aldred’s 
encounter  with  pirates  in  1699,  guardship  commanders 
found  that  their  vessels  were  simply  outgunned  and 
outmanned,  rendering  them  powerless,  or  nearly  so,  to 
prevent  the  depredations  of  freebooters  and  foreign 
enemies.51  After  avoiding  a  confrontation  with  bucca¬ 
neer  John  James  in  1699,  Aldred  made  a  point  of 
certifying  to  Governor  Nicholson  that  the  sea  robbers 
had  26  guns  and  130  men  while  the  Essex  Prize  carried 
only  sixteen  cannon  and  a  crew  of  60  and  was  "but 
ordinarily  provided  to  make  a  close  fight."52  The 
officer’s  portrayal  of  his  vessel  as  too  small  and  weak 
for  service  in  Virginia  promoted  the  colonial  council  to 
petition  the  King  for  a  ship  of  sufficient  force  to 
defend  the  region  against  pirates.53 

Many  of  these  shortcomings  reflected  a  more 
fundamental  problem  on  the  policy-making  level:  the 
failure  to  define  precisely  the  objectives  that  the 
guardships  were  expected  to  pursue.  Were  they  to 
serve  primarily  as  warships  to  defend  the  region 
against  pirates  and  foreign  invaders,  or  were  they  to 
operate  principally  as  revenue  cutters  to  detect  and 
apprehend  illegal  traders?  The  exigencies  of  coastal 
defense  called  for  large,  well-armed  vessels  to  repulse 
the  incursions  of  powerful  enemies.  Patrolling  against 
smugglers,  on  the  other  hand,  required  the  use  of 
small,  maneuverable  craft  with  the  ability  to  chase 
lawbreakers  into  the  shallows,  creeks,  and  small  inlets 
where  they  sought  sanctuary  and  conducted  illegal 
business  transactions.54 


What  was  really  needed,  as  Virginia  governor 
Alexander  Spotswood  explained  in  a  letter  to 
the  Board  of  Trade  in  the  early  1720s,  was  two  vessels, 
"a  40  or  50  Gun  Ship  ...  to  Convey  our  Merch’t 
Ships  out  to  Sea  and  a  smaller  Vessel,  such  as  a  Sloop 
or  Brigantine,  to  pursue  little  puckaroons  in  Shoal 
Water  where  a  great  ship  cannot  come  at  them."  These, 
he  indicated,  "would  be  very  serviceable  towards  the 
Security  of  our  Trade  and  driving  the  Pirats  from  this 
Coast."55  The  home  government  apparently  had  come 
to  appreciate  the  need  for  two  different  types  of  guard- 
ships  in  the  bay  by  1694  when  it  authorized  both  the 
Maryland  and  Virginia  governors  to  supplement  the 
existing  force,  consisting  of  the  large  and  well-armed 
Dover  Prize,  by  employing  one  or  more  ships  of  forty 
tons  or  less  to  cruise  against  the  illicit  traders.56 
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Alexander  Spotswood,  governor  of  Virginia  from  1710-1722,  tried  to  impress  on  his  superiors  in  England  the  need  for  both 
a  powerful  warship  and  a  shallow-draft  revenue  cutter  on  the  Virginia  Station.  His  concern  over  the  pirate  threat  prompted 
him  to  mount  an  expedition  against  the  infamous  freebooter  Blackbeard  in  1718.  Photo  courtesy  of  the  Colonial  Williamsburg 
Foundation,  Williamsburg,  VA. 
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The  presence  of  these  two  types  of  vessels  might 
have  succeeded  in  deterring  much  of  the  illicit  mari¬ 
time  activity  conducted  in  and  around  the  bay  had  it 
not  been  for  the  difficulties  encountered  in  consistently 
maintaining  two  guardships,  or  even  one,  on  the 
Virginia  Station  for  any  length  of  time.  It  was  not  until 
1684,  the  year  after  Lord  Effingham  affirmed  the 
indispensability  of  guardships  in  his  letter  to  the  Lords 
of  Trade,  that  the  Admiralty  began  to  assign  Royal 
Navy  vessels  to  the  bay  station  on  a  regular  basis.57 
Even  then,  however,  a  chronic  shortage  of  large  ships 
in  the  English  navy  and,  on  the  Virginia  Station, 
unexpected  losses  due  to  navigational  errors  and  the 
physical  deterioration  of  ships  resulted  in  periods 
during  which  the  bay  lacked  a  sufficiently  powerful 
vessel  for  its  protection,  much  less  for  the  prevention 
of  illicit  trade.  During  some  intervals,  such  as  those 
that  followed  the  condemnation  of  the  Dunbarton  and 
the  wreck  of  the  Swift,  it  appears  that  the  bay  lay 
completely  unprotected. 

The  late  seventeenth-century  administrative  reorga¬ 
nization  that  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  and  passage  of  the  Act  of  Preventing  Frauds 
and  Regulating  Abuses  in  the  Plantation  Trade  appears 
to  have  ushered  in  an  era  of  notable  improvement  in 
the  guardship  service.  After  1700,  the  Virginia  Station 
generally  benefitted  from  better  ships,  more  competent 
commanders,  and  a  stronger  and  more  consistent  naval 
presence.  Dramatic  victories  such  as  those  achieved  by 
Captain  William  Passenger  of  the  Shoreham  over 
French  marauder  Louis  Guittar  in  1700  and  Lieutenant 
Robert  Maynard’s  momentous  defeat  of  the  notorious 
sea  brigand  Blackbeard  in  1718  symbolized  the  royal 
government’s  determination  to  rid  colonial  waters  of 
the  pirate  scourge  and  demonstrated  an  enhanced 
capability  to  do  so. 

Despite  these  improvements,  however,  many  of  the 
problems  of  the  previous  century  persisted.  The  bay 
station  continued  to  suffer  periodically  from  an  insuffi¬ 
cient  number  or,  less  frequently,  a  total  absence  of 
guardships  to  provide  military  protection  and  trade  act 
enforcement.  In  June  1707,  Maryland  governor  John 
Seymour  indicated  that  the  Chesapeake  had  been 
without  the  protection  of  any  guardship  for  the  previ¬ 
ous  year.  Praying  for  the  timely  arrival  of  the  "Man  of 
Warr  which  this  country  has  long  uneasily  expected," 
Seymour  complained  that,  in  the  meantime,  both 
Maryland  and  Virginia  had  been  rendered  "obnoxious 
to  the  Insult  of  any  Rascally  Pyrate  or  Privateer  who 
may  come  and  go  &  burne  what  Shipping  happejns]  to 


be  in  the  Countrye  at  pleasure."58 

The  Virginia  Station  was  left  unprotected  for  much 
of  1708  and  1709,  when  HMS  Garland  was  ordered  to 
convoy  the  tobacco  fleet  to  England,  and  for  several 
months  in  late  1709  and  early  1710  after  the  Garland 
wrecked  on  the  Carolina  coast,  causing  the  Council  of 
Virginia  to  lament  that  "by  the  fatal  loss  of  her  Maj¬ 
esty’s  Ship  .  .  .  this  Country  is  again  left  naked  and 
defenseless  against  the  insults  of  the  Enemys  Priva¬ 
teers."59  The  replacement  guardship,  HMS  Enterprise, 
arrived  shortly  thereafter,  but  had  to  sail  to  New  York 
to  refit  and  was  then  called  away  to  the  Bahamas 
before  returning  to  the  bay.60 

Naval  demands  elsewhere  during  Queen  Anne’s 
War  deprived  the  Chesapeake  of  her  two  guardships  in 
the  winter  of  1711-12,  and  the  bay  was  left  similarly 
devoid  of  protection  in  1716  and  1717  when  the  Royal 
Navy  vessel  then  on  station  was  assigned  to  track 
down  pirates  in  South  Carolina.61  Although  public 
safety  was  undoubtedly  their  foremost  concern,  colo¬ 
nial  officials  were  also  aware  of  the  opportunities  that 
the  absence  of  guardships  offered  for  the  proliferation 
of  illicit  trade.  As  Virginia  governor  Spotswood 
reported,  in  reference  to  contraband  trafficking  with  the 
Dutch  West  Indies  in  1710,  "It  is  very  apparent  that  the 
want  of  guardships  here  so  frequently,  has  given  great 
encouragements  to  the  carrying  on  of  this  Trade."62 

Colonial  authorities  also  continued  to  complain 
occasionally  about  the  inadequacy  of  the  guardships  on 
station  for  certain  tasks.  Just  as  large  vessels  had 
proved  ineffective  in  the  pursuit  of  illicit  traders  who 
retreated  to  the  safety  of  shoal  waters  in  small  craft,  so 
too,  as  Colonel  Edmund  Jennings  of  Virginia  reported 
to  the  Board  of  Trade  in  1709,  were  sizable  guardships 
unable  to  apprehend  enemy  privateers  that  resorted  to 
the  same  evasive  tactic."63  It  was  for  this  reason  as  well 
as  to  impede  smuggling  that  Governor  Spotswood 
recommended  in  1710,  and  again  a  decade  later,  that 
the  home  government  maintain  a  man-of-war  on  station 
constantly,  and  that  they  also  supply  "a  sloop  or  other 
small  Vessell  well  fitted  and  manned  ...  to  attend  the 
Guard-ship."64 

In  1716,  with  the  increase  of  pirate  activity  after 
Queen  Anne’s  War,  and  in  response  to  reports  that 
Caribbean  freebooters  were  gravitating  toward  Florida 
to  "fish"  the  Spanish  treasure  ships  recently  wrecked 
there,  Spotswood  also  recommended  that  the  Admiralty 
send  another  warship  to  protect  the  merchant  trade  and 
"to  attack  those  pyrates  in  their  Quarters  before  they 
grow  too  formidable."65  When  his  plea  went  unheeded, 
Spotswood  repeated  the  request  the  following  year, 
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citing  the  sea  brigands’  greatly  increased  strength  and 
the  damage  that  the  colony’s  trade  had  suffered  as  a 
result.  The  guardship  then  on  station,  he  reported,  was 
in  no  condition  to  pursue  the  buccaneers  and,  even  if 
she  had  been,  would  still  require  additional  support.66 
As  the  pirate  threat  grew  more  acute  toward  the  end  of 
the  decade,  the  Council  of  Virginia,  the  House  of 
Burgesses,  and  the  commander  of  the  guardship  Rye 
joined  the  governor  in  appealing  to  the  Admiralty  for 
more  powerful  ships  and  support  vessels.67 

With  the  decline  of  piracy  in  the  1720s  and  the 
decade  of  unprecedented  peace  that  followed  between 
England  and  her  national  rivals  in  America,  the  Chesa¬ 
peake  did  not  require  a  guardship  for  military  protec¬ 
tion.  The  renewal  of  hostilities  with  Spain  and  France 
in  the  1740s,  however,  called  for  a  continual  naval 
presence  in  the  bay  which  the  Admiralty,  much  to  the 
distress  of  the  colonists,  was  unable  to  provide  on  a 
regular  basis.68 

In  addition  to  problems  concerning  vessels,  colonial 
governors  also  complained  from  time  to  time  that 
naval  commanders  were  inattentive  to  the  needs  of  the 
colonies  whose  waters  they  patrolled.  The  eighteenth 
century  began  rather  inauspiciously  for  the  guardship 
officers  as  Virginia  governor  Nicholson  admonished 
Captain  Aldred  in  1700  to  "make  ye  Kings  Service 
your  Principal  Case,  &  not  absent  yor  Self  from  yt  to 
follow  other  private  concerns."69  Several  years  later, 
after  a  comprehensive  examination  of  maritime  law 
enforcement  in  the  Chesapeake,  newly  appointed 
surveyor  general  of  the  customs  for  the  southern 
colonies  Robert  Quary  recapitulated  several  of  the 
complaints  that  had  dogged  the  guardship  service  in  the 
previous  century:  "ye  Capts.  are  above  all  command 
and  do  find  one  pretence  or  another  always  to  be  at 
anchor;  when  she  should  be  cruising,  she  is  out  of 
order,  her  men  wanting,  ye  Capt.  sick  etc."70 

In  1710,  by  contrast,  Council  of  Virginia  president 
Edmund  Jennings  commended  the  captain  of  the  Royal 
Navy  vessel  on  station  for  his  diligence  in  patrolling 
the  bay  and  coast  against  enemy  privateers.71  But  when 
Governor  Spotswood  asked  the  Board  of  Trade  to 
assign  an  additional  guardship  to  the  Virginia  Station 
later  that  year,  his  request  for  a  "diligent  Commander, 
or  one  that  had  some  suitable  encouragement  offered 
to  quicken  him  in  his  duty"  suggests  a  continuing 
skepticism  regarding  the  caliber  and  dedication  of 
officers  normally  assigned  to  the  post.72 

The  governor’s  doubts  hardly  were  allayed  the 


following  year  when  the  captain  of  the  Chesapeake 
guardship  declined  to  provided  an  armed  naval  force  to 
suppress  insurgents  in  the  Cary  Rebellion  in  North 
Carolina.  "Because  Mr.  Cary’s  chief  strength  consisted 
in  his  Brigantine  and  other  Vessells  w’ch  he  had  filled 
with  his  armed  men,"  Spotswood  explained  in  a  letter 
to  Lord  Dartmouth,  "I  endeavoured  to  obtain  some 
help  .  .  .  from  her  Majesty’s  Ship  of  War  here,  but  the 
Commodore  of  the  homeward  bound  Fleet  judging  it 
the  least  part  of  his  duty  to  do  any  service  to  this 
Country,  refused  to  afford  me  any  such  assistance."73 
Also  irked  about  the  guardship  captain’s  refusal  to  help 
transport  provisions  to  New  York  for  use  in  a  military 
expedition  to  Canada,  the  governor  added  that  "this  is 
not  the  only  Disappointment  the  obstinacy  of  the 
Commodore  has  occasioned  to  her  Majesty’s  service."74 

The  conclusive  defeats  inflicted  by  Royal  Navy 
personnel  on  the  pirate  crews  of  Guittar  and  Black- 
beard  probably  offset  such  criticism  to  a  considerable 
degree.  Although  these  episodes  suggest  an  elevated 
degree  of  resolve  and  proficiency  among  guardship 
officers  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  stunning  victory 
over  Blackbeard  also,  ironically,  serviced  to  highlight 
a  number  of  shortcomings  in  the  naval  service  of  the 
Chesapeake. 

Acknowledging  the  bravery  exhibited  by  Lieuten¬ 
ant  Maynard  and  his  crew  in  defeating  the  pirates  in 
bloody  hand-to-hand  combat,  contemporary  author 
Daniel  Defoe  nevertheless  wondered  why  it  had  taken 
the  Royal  Navy  so  long  to  engage  the  sea  brigands  in 
the  first  place.  Reminiscent  of  earlier  complaints  about 
that  reluctance  of  guardship  personnel  to  pursue  pirates 
aggressively,  Defoe  reproachfully  mused,  "tis  strange 
that  a  few  Pyrates  should  ravage  the  Sea  for  Years, 
without  ever  being  light  upon,  by  any  of  our  Ships  of 
War;  when  in  the  mean  Time,  they  (the  Pyrates)  shall 
take  Fleets  of  Ships;  it  looks  as  if  one  was  much  more 
diligent  in  their  Affairs  than  the  other."75  The  author 
also  cryptically  suggested  that  the  reason  the  "Men  of 
War  had  lain  up  these  ten  Months  whilst  the  Pyrates 
infested  the  Coast,  and  did  great  Mischief'  was  that  the 
guardship  captains  and  Governor  Spotswood  had  "their 
Secret  Views"  in  the  affair.76  Defoe  evidently  was 
intimating  that  these  royal  officials  knowingly  permit¬ 
ted  Blackbeard  to  accumulate  a  hoard  of  booty,  intend¬ 
ing  all  along  to  profit  personally  from  its  eventual 
seizure  and  confiscation. 

The  insinuation  was  probably  unfounded  as  far  as 
Spotswood  was  concerned,  but  contained  elements  of 
truth  with  regard  to  the  guardship  commanders,  partic¬ 
ularly  Maynard’s  commanding  officer,  Captain  Ellis 
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Blackbeard  and  Royal  Navy  Lieutenant  Robert  Maynard  engaged  in  mortal  combat  aboard  Maynard’s  sloop.  The  pirate’s 
defeat  demonstrated  both  improvements  and  continuing  problems  in  the  guardship  service.  Charles  Johnson,  The  Lives  and 
Exploits  of  English  Highwaymen  (London:  Henry  G.  Bohn,  1842),  314. 
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Brand.77  Contrary  to  Brand’s  orders,  Maynard  distrib¬ 
uted  some  gold  discovered  aboard  Blackbeard’s  ship  as 
a  prize  of  war  to  the  victorious  crew.  Given  the  risks 
these  men  had  taken  and  the  hardships  they  had 
endured,  Maynard’s  action  is  understandable,  if  not, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  strict  naval  discipline, 
entirely  excusable.  Brand  and  George  Gordon,  captain 
of  the  other  Royal  Navy  vessel  from  which  the  crew 
for  the  Blackbeard  expedition  was  recruited,  subse¬ 
quently  reprimanded  Maynard  and  ordered  that  all  the 
seized  effects  be  distributed  according  to  rank  amongst 
the  entire  companies  of  the  two  guardships  without  the 
distinction  to  actual  participation  in  the  battle.  Natu¬ 
rally,  Brand  and  Gordon  would  have  been  the  primary 
beneficiaries  of  such  an  allotment.78 

Critics  of  the  Blackbeard  action  also  pointed  out  a 
serious  miscalculation  or  oversight  on  the  part  of  the 
officers  who  planned  the  attack.  According  to  Defoe, 
Blackbeard’s  destruction  "was  entirely  owing  to  the 
Conduct  and  Bravery  of  Lieutenant  Maynard  and  his 
Men,  who  might  have  destroy’d  him  with  much  less 
Loss,  had  they  had  a  Vessel  with  great  Guns."79 
Maynard’s  own  account  of  the  battle  is  said  to  confirm 
that  Blackbeard’s  heavier  firepower  put  his  ship  at  a 
serious  disadvantage.  A  modem  analyst  has  argued  that 
Captains  Brand  and  Gordon  should  have  obtained 
intelligence  regarding  the  pirate’s  arsenal  and  armed 
Maynard’s  expedition  accordingly.  That  they  failed  to 
do  so  represented  "another  instance  of  brave  seamen 
losing  their  lives  because  of  the  ignorance  or  oversight 
of  their  superior  officers."80 

The  documentary  record  does  not  suggest,  how¬ 
ever,  that  such  tactical  blunders  were  a  common 
feature  of  the  guardship  service  in  the  Chesapeake  after 
1700.  But  other  indiscretions  continued  to  tarnish  the 
reputations  of  guardship  commanders.  Although  no 
Virginia  Station  captain  emerged  to  rival  John  Crofts 
in  egregious  and  unscrupulous  behavior,  colonists  and 
royal  officials  continued  to  criticize  guardship  officers 
and  crews  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  for  pursuing 
their  own  financial  interests  to  the  detriment  of  colonial 
security,  crown  revenues,  and  the  livelihoods  of  those 
engaged  in  legal  trade. 

In  fact,  one  of  the  most  blatant  abuses  was  perpe¬ 
trated  by  none  other  than  Ellis  Brand  upon  his  return 
to  England  from  the  Chesapeake  in  1719.  In  clear 
defiance  of  the  act  of  1696  which  made  Royal  Navy 
ships  subject  to  the  same  rules  of  search  and  visitation 
as  merchant  vessels,  Brand  refused  entry  below  decks 
to  British  custom  officials,  cursing  them  as  "a  Parcel  of 
scoundrel  villains"  for  attempting  to  fulfill  their  legal 


obligations.81  Whether  the  captain  was  concealing 
pirate  plunder  or  commercial  contraband  (or  perhaps 
both)  is  unclear,  but,  in  either  case,  his  conduct  would 
not  have  been  unusual.  Besides  periodic  complaints 
about  guardship  officers  engaging  in  contraband, 
Robert  Byng,  official  Solicitor  of  the  Droits  of  Admi¬ 
ralty,  reported  in  1727  that  "the  accounting  for  the 
goods  of  pirates  has  been  most  shamefully  neglected. 
The  Governors  of  Plantations  and  commanders  of  the 
ships  of  war  have  seized  the  goods  and  kept  them  for 
their  own  private  benefit.  When  the  Captains  of  H.M. 
ships  of  war  seize  goods  of  pirates  they  refuse  to 
account  for  them  at  home,  or  to  agents,  and  the  great¬ 
est  part  is  not  accounted  for."82 

The  extent  to  which  guardship  captains  in  the 
Chesapeake  actually  engaged  in  illicit  trade  in  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century  is  uncertain,  but  by  the  end  of  the 
second  decade  colonists  and  merchants  were  complain¬ 
ing  that  some  navy  officers  had  neglected  the  defense 
of  the  coast  in  order  to  seek  profit  in  personal  trading 
ventures.83  The  Virginia  burgesses  specifically  charged 
that  the  "commanders  of  his  Majesties  Ships  have 
frequently  deserted  the  Station  which  they  were  sent  on 
purpose  to  protect,  and  under  pretense  of  Stress  of 
Weather  have  Sailed  to  Barbaodes  New  York  or  Some 
of  the  other  Plantations  upon  their  own  private  Busi¬ 
ness."84  In  a  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Orrery  in  1719, 
Virginia  gentleman  William  Byrd  succinctly  articulated 
the  injustice  and  irony  of  a  situation  in  which  the  home 
government,  in  effect,  was  subsidizing  guardship 
captains  to  undermine  the  colonial  merchant  trade: 

our  Captains  of  Men  of  Warr  are  so  intent  on 
Trade  that  they  neglect  their  Stations,  and 
contrive  to  be  blown  away  to  the  Country 
whither  their  Traffick  calls  them.  This  is  to 
great  an  Abuse  that  the  Nation  is  at  the  Ex¬ 
pence  of  building  and  maintaining  Ships  of 
War,  for  the  enabling  the  Commanders  of  them 
to  ruin  the  fair  Traders  in  the  Country  where 
they  come.  For  these  Gentlemen  pay  neither 
freight  nor  Custome,  nor  run  any  risque,  by 
which  Iniquity  they  are  in  condition  to  under¬ 
sell  all  that  do.*5 

Colonists  and  Guardship  Personnel: 

A  Troubled  Relationship 

Byrd's  analysis  underscores  a  problem  that  origi¬ 
nated  in  the  seventeenth  century  but  worsened  in 
the  eighteenth.  Perceiving  the  guardship  commanders 
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as  unfair  business  rivals  was  certain  to  lead  to  resent¬ 
ment,  but  tension  in  the  relationship  between  colonists 
and  the  Royal  Navy  was,  by  Byrd’s  time,  neither  new 
nor  restricted  to  those  involved  in  the  merchant  trade. 
Obviously,  the  excesses  of  captains  like  Jones  and 
Crofts  did  little  to  endear  them  to  the  colonists  whose 
interests,  at  least  to  some  degree,  they  were  supposed 
to  serve.  Instead,  the  actions  of  such  men  may  have 
helped  to  create  an  impression  in  the  minds  of  Chesa¬ 
peake  inhabitants  that  the  guardship  personnel  were 
less  their  protectors  than  their  nemeses  and,  conversely, 
that  maritime  lawbreakers  were  less  to  be  shunned  than 
to  be  collaborated  with  and  abetted. 

Besides  Jones  and  Crofts,  a  number  of  Royal  Navy 
commanders  contributed  to  a  legacy  of  bad  faith  with 
the  colonists.  On  at  least  two  occasions,  guardship 
captains  enlisted  the  help  of  local  inhabitants  during 
emergencies  using  false  or  exaggerated  promises  of 
rewards  as  inducements.  In  1691,  after  the  vigorous 
efforts  of  local  Virginians  saved  the  grounded  guard- 
ship  Wolf,  Captain  George  Purvis  failed  to  make  good 
on  the  assurances  of  financial  remuneration  he  had 
offered  so  freely  when  the  vessel  was  in  danger  of 
becoming  a  total  loss.  Purvis’  duplicity  caused  an 
uproar  that  threatened  the  peace  of  the  colony,  requir¬ 
ing  government  officials  to  resort  to  extreme  measures 
—  attempts  to  garnish  Purvis’  wages  and  place  a  lien 
on  his  personal  property  —  in  order  to  force  the 
captain  to  pay.86  A  similar  situation  developed  in  1710 
after  the  loss  of  the  Garland  when  Governor  Spots- 
wood  was  compelled  to  pay  some  North  Carolina 
salvors  "who  were  necessitious  and  consequently  most 
Clamorous,  finding  themselves  disappointed  of  the 
great  rewards  promis’d  them  by  Capt.  Cook."  Spots- 
wood  further  indicated  "that  all  the  stores  saved  .  .  . 
were  entirely  owning  to  the  care  and  labor  of  the 
Country  people,  and  that  none  of  the  Sailors  would 
give  the  least  Assistance  therein."87 

Inadequate  discipline  on  the  guardships,  evident  in 
the  conduct  of  sailors  ashore  and  shipboard,  provided 
another  source  of  friction  between  the  colonists  and  the 
navy.  Among  the  many  criticisms  of  Captain  Aldred 
was  one  that,  on  the  pretense  of  victualling,  he  lodged 
the  crew  of  the  Essex  Prize  on  shore  more  often  than 
aboard  ship.  This  practice  led  to  "great  Complaints  by 
ye  Inhabitants  of  thefts  committed  by  ye  Seamen"  and 
charges  that  the  mariners  were  responsible  for  creating 
disturbances  to  the  peace  at  night.88  Royal  Navy  sailors 
made  comparable  nuisances  of  themselves  in  late  1709 
when  William  Wilson,  a  customs  officer  for  the  Lower 
James  River  district,  reported  that  "diverse  of  the 


Seamen"  who  had  been  brought  to  Hampton  from  the 
wrecked  guardship  Garland  had  been  "very  rude  to  the 
Inhabitants  forceing  from  them  Victuals  and  entertain¬ 
ment."  Anticipating  the  possibility  of  further  trouble, 
the  Council  of  Virginia  ordered  Wilson  and  the  justices 
of  Elizabeth  City  County  to  imprison  the  offenders 
should  they  "offer  any  Violence"  to  local  citizens.89 

Fortunately  for  the  colonists,  Royal  Navy  officers 
did  not  make  a  habit  of  allowing  sailors  to  roam  ashore 
freely  for  extended  periods.  Apart  from  the  incidents 
noted  and  a  time  when  large  numbers  of  seamen  and 
Negroes  were  blamed  for  many  of  the  "Sundry  Rob- 
berys,  Insults  and  Disturbances"  that  had  occurred  in 
Norfolk,  residents  of  the  Chesapeake  generally  were 
spared  the  worst  behavior  of  Royal  Navy  personnel.90 

One  fatal  exception  to  this  rule  occurred  in  1692 
when  the  boatswain  and  a  sailor  from  the  frigate 
Assurance  committed  the  "Barbarous  Murther"  of 
Captain  William  Marshall,  a  Hampton  resident  and 
Elizabeth  City  justice  of  the  peace.91  Having  adminis¬ 
tered  a  severe  beating  to  Marshall  on  shore,  the  seamen 
brought  him  back  to  their  ship  where  the  surgeon 
dressed  his  wounds  and  the  captain  saw  to  it  that  he 
was  given  a  comfortable  berth.  The  next  morning, 
Marshall  could  not  be  found,  presumably  having  been 
thrown  overboard  during  the  night.  News  of  the 
incident  so  enraged  the  colonists,  according  to  Edward 
Randolph,  "that  they  would  have  fallen  upon  all  the 
saylers  of  that  frigott"  had  they  been  given  the  oppor¬ 
tunity.92  Although  it  appears  that  the  captain  was  not 
an  accomplice  to  the  brutality,  the  incident  nevertheless 
demonstrated  the  poor  discipline  that  characterized 
many  of  the  Royal  Navy  ships  on  the  bay  station.93 

Apart  from  the  animosity  engendered  by  the  peri¬ 
odic  abuses  and  indiscretions  of  captains  and 
sailors,  the  most  consistent  source  of  conflict  between 
guardship  personnel  and  colonists  involved  the  insepa¬ 
rable  dilemmas  of  undermanning,  desertion,  and 
impressment.  The  problem  of  undermanning  had 
become  acute  as  early  as  1692  when  Edward  Randolph 
reported  that  "the  ship  Henry,  Cap'  ffinch  Commander, 
has  not  30  able  men  aboard"  out  of  a  normal  comple¬ 
ment  of  70. 94  Much  of  the  Henry  Prize's  crew  had 
deserted  to  North  Carolina,  a  situation  which  Finch 
hoped  to  remedy  by  soliciting  the  Council  of  Virginia’s 
help  in  apprehending  the  runaway  sailors.9’  When 
Captain  Aldred  came  under  fire  in  1699  for  his  failure 
to  take  aggressive  action  against  pirates,  he  complained 
that  the  Essex  Prize  was  not  sufficiently  manned  to 
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attack  the  invaders  because  his  seamen  were  continu¬ 
ally  abandoning  the  ship.96  Although  HMS  Shoreham 
prevailed  in  her  battle  with  the  pirate  vessel  La  Paix 
the  following  year,  Governor  Nicholson  observed  that 
the  guardship  lacked  sufficient  manpower  during  the 
engagement  to  handle  the  sails  and  man  the  guns 
simultaneously.97 

The  high  desertion  rate  was  undoubtedly  due,  in 
large  measure,  to  factors  which  traditionally  have  been 
cited  as  characteristic  of  service  in  the  Royal  Navy 
during  this  period:  poor  living  conditions,  low  pay,  and 
unevenly  applied,  often  harsh,  and  sometimes  lethal 
discipline.98  According  to  Maryland  secretary  Thomas 
Lawrence,  pirates  arriving  in  the  Chesapeake  with 
"large  sums"  of  Red  Sea  treasure  induced  not  only 
local  colonists,  but  "also  many  of  the  men  from  the 
King’s  ships"  to  join  them.99  Edward  Randolph  re¬ 
ported  that  many  young  Englishmen  specifically 
enlisted  aboard  English  convoy  ships  to  the  Chesa¬ 
peake  "to  avoid  being  press’d  into  His  Mats  Service  at 
home"  and  that  they  did  so  with  the  intention  of 
deserting  once  they  reached  the  bay.  Most  of  these 
sailors  then  shipped  themselves  aboard  other  vessels, 
but  some  came  ashore  where  they  were  "harbour’d  and 
concealed  by  the  Planters  in  the  Country."100 

Desertion  continued  to  be  a  problem  in  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century.  In  early  1710,  Virginia  officials  re¬ 
ported  that  the  survivors  of  the  Garland  wreck  had 
"with  drawn  them  Selves  into  other  parts  of  this 
Colony"  in  order  to  avoid  serving  aboard  the  recently 
arrived  replacement  guardship  HMS  Diamond. 101 
Council  President  Jennings  and,  later,  Governor 
Spotswood  issued  proclamations  forbidding  the  harbor¬ 
ing  of  runaway  seamen  and  in  October  1710,  the 
Virginia  assembly  passed  a  bill  establishing  rewards  for 
capturing  deserters  and  penalties  for  sheltering  them.102 
After  the  bill’s  two-year  term  elapsed,  it  was  reconsid¬ 
ered  and  made  perpetual.103 

The  guardship  captains  were  not  satisfied  with  the 
observance  of  the  law’s  provisions,  however.  As  a 
result  of  their  complaints,  the  governor  issued  another 
proclamation  in  1717  insisting  that  the  officers  of  the 
colony  make  certain  to  enforce  the  statute.104  Despite 
the  legislation  and  public  notices,  the  following  year 
Captain  Gordon  of  the  Lyme  reported  having  lost  "a 
great  many"  of  his  men  on  the  Virginia  Station  through 
desertion.105 

Perhaps  it  was  the  naval  commanders’  annoyance 
with  colonists  who  harbored  deserters,  or,  as  Randolph 
alleged,  conspired  to  "allure  or  entice  any  Sailor  (&c) 
from  his  service  abord  ship"  that  enabled  the  officers 


to  justify  the  impressment  of  men  from  the  colonial 
ranks.106  More  likely,  the  navy  men  felt  they  needed  no 
justification  beyond  the  imperative  to  man  their  vessels 
adequately.  Whichever  was  the  case,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  impressment  and  the  harboring  of  deserters 
fostered  a  mutual  resentment  between  colonists  and 
guardship  officers  that  escalated  in  the  eighteenth 
century. 

Impressment  was  causing  problems  on  the  Virginia 
Station  as  early  as  the  last  decade  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  In  1695,  Edward  Randolph  observed  that 
shipmasters  "mett  with  Great  Difficulties  in  loding  their 
tobacco  either  by  their  Saylers  deserting  their  Service, 
or  by  ye  Comanders  of  his  Maties  Shipps  of  Wan- 
pressing  them."  Many  of  the  merchant  sailors  were 
being  impressed  for  service  aboard  the  guardships  that 
escorted  the  tobacco  fleet  to  England  during  King 
William’s  War.  But  the  shortage  of  manpower  induced 
by  the  press  meant  that  some  merchant  ships  were 
unable  to  load  the  tobacco  in  time  to  weigh  anchor 
with  the  fleet,  "so  that,"  as  Randolph  reported,  "the 
Convoy  left  25  Sayle  of  vessells  last  yeare  exposed  to 
ye  Danger  of  Privateers."107  How  bitterly  ironic  it  must 
have  seemed  to  the  shipmasters  that  the  guardship 
captains  sent  to  provide  a  safe  escort  for  their  vessels 
were  the  same  ones  responsible  for  depleting  the  crews 
of  the  tobacco  ships,  thereby  effectively  preventing  the 
merchant  vessels  from  participating  in  the  convoy.108 

Four  years  after  Randolph  made  his  observation, 
Captain  Aldred  of  the  Essex  Prize  provoked  the  ire  of 
Virginians  by  impressing  several  colonists,  contrary  to 
Admiralty  orders,  on  his  own  authority.109  Mary 
Rickets  objected  to  the  abduction  of  her  fiance,  "one 
Sykes,"  and  two  local  business  operators  complained 
that  Aldred  had  impressed  men  under  their  employ 
because  of  a  personal  grudge.110  Shipper  John  Minson 
stated  that  the  master  of  one  of  his  sloops  had  been 
drafted  because  of  "Aldred  having  some  difference 
with  him."111  Ordinary  keeper  William  Smolt  was  more 
specific,  claiming  that  the  captain  pressed  a  carpenter 
who  was  working  for  him  because  the  proprietor  would 
not  entertain  Aldred’s  seamen  in  his  tavern.112 

The  Council  of  Virginia  ordered  Aldred  to  dis¬ 
charge  the  men  and  instructed  him  in  the  future  not  to 
impress  any  sailors  from  inward-bound  ships;  the 
councilors  did  permit  him,  however,  to  take  one 
seamen  from  each  outward-bound  vessel  with  a  crew 
larger  than  twelve.113  When  Captain  Passenger  arrived 
in  the  Shoreham  later  that  year,  he  was  ordered  to 
impress  no  one  himself,  but  to  petition  the  governor 
for  any  conscripts  he  might  require.114 
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Passenger  deferred  to  the  wishes  of  council  only  to 
have  his  own  and  the  governor’s  authority  challenged 
by  an  irreverent  young  merchant  ship  captain.  The 
naval  commander  gave  Nicholson  an  account  of  "the 
many  threats  of  the  law  and  other  scurrilous  language 
I  met  with  by  executing  your  warrant  ...  by  one  Tre- 
genny,  master,  who  said  he  valued  not  your  order, 
there  was  no  law  for  pressing,  and  if  the  ship  came  to 
damage  he  would  lay  it  to  my  charge."  Passenger 
described  the  merchant  craft  skipper  as  being  nothing 
more  than  a  "young  uppish  spark,  fitter  for  a  school 
than  a  master  of  a  ship."  But  the  navy  officer  was 
sufficiently  alarmed  by  the  young  man’s  threat  to 
express  concern  that  Tregenny  might  "wilfully  or 
through  ignorance"  run  the  merchant  vessel  aground 
with  the  result  that  Passenger  would  be  "liable  to  be 
laid  in  jail  for  it"  when  he  returned  to  England.  Indeed, 
the  guardship  commander’s  anxiety  impelled  him  to 
cite  a  precedent,  a  case  in  Barbados  where  locals 
reportedly  prosecuted  the  captain  of  HMS  Deptford  for 
impressing  men  despite  his  having  received  "express 
orders  from  the  Admiralty"  for  doing  so.115 

As  a  result  of  similar  problems  elsewhere  in 
America,  British  authorities  extended  the  policy  of 
restraint  to  other  colonies  in  the  Act  of  1707,  a  statute 
that  prohibited  naval  commanders  from  impressing 
colonists  on  their  own  authority  and  required  them  to 
apply  to  the  colonial  governors  to  assist  with  man¬ 
power  deficiencies.116  Apparently,  the  legislation  was 
enacted  solely  as  a  wartime  measure  to  encourage 
trade,  but  Anglo-Americans  tended  to  regard  it  as  a 
universal  condemnation  of  impressment.  Although 
British  Attorney  General  Edward  Northey  rendered  his 
judgment  in  1716  that  the  statute  had  expired,  the 
colonists  continued  to  believe  that  it  remained  in 
effect.117 

Confusion  and  disagreement  over  whether  or  not 
the  law  was  still  in  force  insured  that  the  impressment 
issue  would  become  a  major  source  of  contention 
between  colonists  and  guardship  personnel,  leading  to 
violence  and  charges  of  lawless  behavior  on  both  sides. 
The  dispute  lay  dormant  during  the  peaceful  1730s,  but 
flared  up  again  in  the  next  decade  after  the  outbreak  of 
the  wars  of  Jenkins’  Ear  and  the  Austrian  Succession. 
Once  again,  undermanning  and  desertion  created  an 
increased  demand  for  impressment.  In  1742,  Captain 
William  Gordon  of  the  royal  sloop  Hound  reported 
from  Virginia  that  he  had  been  plagued  by  a  severe 
manpower  shortage  ever  since  his  arrival  on  the  bay 
station,  his  predecessor  having  left  him  "most  misera¬ 
bly  mann’d  with  thirty  short  of  complement."  Com¬ 


pounding  the  problem  were  the  "too  frequent  desertions 
in  this  Colony,"  which  Gordon  attributed  to  "the  high 
Wages  offer’d  by  Merchant  men  and  the  natural 
unsteddiness  of  Seamen  and  .  .  .  the  great  number  of 
Gallons  of  Rum  which  the  Masters  never  fail  to 
promise,"  all  of  which,  the  naval  commander  grum¬ 
bled,  had  "Weight  enough  with  our  unthinking  people 
to  make  them  leave."118 

Gordon  appealed  for  assistance  to  Governor 
William  Gooch,  who  responded  by  issuing  a  proclama¬ 
tion  declaring  that  the  king’s  ships  stationed  in  Virginia 
had  been  "so  disabled  and  weakened"  by  desertions  "as 
not  to  be  in  a  Condition  to  defend  the  Coast  and  Trade, 
from  the  Insults  of  the  Enemy"  and  requiring  officers 
and  citizens  to  "use  their  utmost  Diligence  to  detect 
and  apprehend  all  such  Seamen.'"19  The  edict  seems  to 
have  had  a  chastening  effect  on  the  deserters  and  their 
abettors,  but  it  did  not  entirely  resolve  Gordon’s 
dilemma.120 

Six  months  later,  the  guardship  officer  acquainted 
the  Admiralty  Board  with  what  he  described  as  "the 
greatest  grievance  that  ever  happn’d  to  his  Majesty’s 
Officers  in  Foreign  parts."  What  had  so  unnerved 
Gordon  was  that  "a  few  inconsiderate  inconsiderable 
little  traders  under  the  managements  of  a  lawyer  of  the 
same  stamp"  had  resolved  to  prosecute  any  guardship 
captain  who  dared  to  impress  a  sailor  in  Virginia,  even 
if  the  mariner  was  a  deserter  from  the  captain’s  own 
ship.  Indeed,  the  Royal  Navy  officer  indignantly 
affirmed  that  a  fellow  commander  had  been  brought  up 
on  just  such  a  charge,  and  Gordon  himself  had  been 
issued  a  summons  for  allegedly  impressing  men  from 
an  outward-bound  ship,  an  accusation  that  he  emphati¬ 
cally  denied.121 

The  guardship  captain  also  complained  of  having 
been  served  a  writ  by  a  merchant  who  threatened  to 
"trounce"  him  for  crimping  "three  Vagrants  at  a  little 
bawdy  house"  in  Hampton  even  though  local  justices 
of  the  peace  had  sanctioned  the  impressment.  Gordon 
conceded  that  the  "Governor,  Councell,  and  Better 
sort"  were  all  "highly  adverse  to  prosecutions  of  this 
kind,"  yet  these  individuals  did  not  act  as  decisively  to 
curtail  the  legal  harassment  as  the  captain  would  have 
liked.122  The  Admiralty,  however,  did  not  hesitate  to 
remind  Governor  Gooch  that  the  1707  Act  was  no 
longer  in  effect  and  insisted  that  he  put  a  stop  to  all 
such  proceedings  against  the  guardship  officers.123  In 
November,  Gordon  reported  that  the  merchants  had 
dropped  the  lawsuits,  and  he  thanked  the  Lords  of  the 
Admiralty  for  their  "speedy  regard  to  the  representa¬ 
tions  of  their  officers"  which  he  felt  would  probably 
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discourage  similar  litigation  in  the  future.124 

By  foreclosing  on  the  colonists’  legal  options, 
however,  British  authorities  once  again  were  merely 
treating  a  symptom  of  the  impressment  problem  and 
failing  to  address  its  causes.  Manpower  deficiencies  in 
the  Royal  Navy  persisted,  guardship  officers  continued 
to  crimp,  and  the  colonists  remained  adamant  in  their 
opposition.  Although  Virginians  could  no  longer 
readily  harbor  deserters  or  resort  to  judicial  means  of 
redress,  they  found  other  means  to  thwart  or  resist  the 
press. 

On  10  September,  1744,  the  Council  of  Virginia 
read  a  letter  from  Lord  Banff  "complaining  of  a 
riotous  and  tumultuous  Behavior  of  the  Inhabitants 
of  .  .  .  Norfolk  toward  himself  &  the  People  belonging 
to  the  Ship  under  his  Lordships  Command."125  Ten 
days  later,  the  council  appeared  to  strike  a  pose  concil¬ 
iatory  to  the  naval  commander  by  ordering  Norfolk 
officials  to  restrict  the  distribution  of  arms  "upon  any 
Allarm"  and  requiring  local  magistrates  and  militia 
commanders  "diligently  to  discharge  their  Duty  in 
preserving  the  Peace  .  .  .  and  to  give  all  necessary 
Assistance  to  His  Majestys  Ships  of  War."126 

Yet  the  council,  which  Captain  Gordon  had  charac¬ 
terized  as  generally  sympathetic  to  the  plight  of 
guardship  officers,  also  recommended  sending  a  letter 
to  Banff  which  would  allot  a  full  share  of  blame  for 
the  incident  to  the  commander  and  his  men.  The 
proposed  letter  had,  incidentally,  shed  some  light  on 
the  nature  of  the  disorder  since  Virginia  officials 
asserted  their  conviction  that  the  fracas  had  been 
occasioned  by  Banff  s  "Men  entering  the  Town  in  such 
a  Multitude  armed  with  Clubs"  and  expressed  the  hope 
that  "his  Lordship  will  never  permit  his  People  to  come 
a  Shore  in  any  such  Number  or  Manner"  again.127 
Although  the  exact  causes  and  details  of  the  distur¬ 
bance  remain  obscure,  it  seems  likely  that  Banffs 
group  constituted  a  press  gang  and,  even  if  it  did  not, 
that  the  citizens  of  Norfolk  perceived  it  as  such. 

An  incident  the  following  year  illustrates  how 
colonists  could  resist  the  press  in  a  less  confrontational 
way.  In  March  1745,  Captain  Richard  Gwynne  of  the 
royal  sloop  Falcon  sent  his  lieutenant  aboard  the 
merchant  ship  Allen  "to  Impress  for  his  Majesty’s 
Service  all  that  was  liable  thereto."  After  a  muster  and 
thorough  search  of  the  ship  produced  merely  "the 
Officers  and  a  few  Boys,"  the  lieutenant  discovered 
(only  through  the  coincidental  arrival  of  a  local  man 
with  the  getaway  craft)  that  the  officers  had  permitted 


the  sailors  to  "Run  away"  in  one  of  the  ship’s  boats. 
Incensed  "after  their  Lordships  good  help  and  Indul¬ 
gence  to  the  Officers  in  protecting  them  from  the 
Press,  that  they  should  Encourage  unprotected  Men  to 
escape,"  Captain  Gwynne  advised  the  Admiralty  Board 
that  he  had  detained  the  Allen' s  boatswain  and  carpen¬ 
ter  pending  notification  of  their  lordships’  pleasure  in 
the  matter.128 

As  was  the  case  in  1744,  however,  Chesapeake 
colonists  did  not  always  seek  to  avoid  conflict  in 
opposing  impressment.  In  1749,  a  Captain  Norbury 
complained  of  the  rough  treatment  he  received  at  the 
hands  of  local  residents  for  pressing  four  vagrants  in 
Norfolk.  This  time,  the  Admiralty  was  not  as  support¬ 
ive  as  it  had  been  of  William  Gordon  six  years  earlier. 
With  the  advent  of  peace  and  in  recognition  of  a 
heightened  level  of  colonial  opposition  to  the  press,  the 
Lords  of  Admiralty  admonished  Norbury  "to  behave 
more  discreetly  and  not  render  his  Majesty’s  service 
disagreeable  to  his  subjects."129 

Rising  Tensions  in  the  1 760s 

The  Admiralty’s  stance  in  the  Norbury  affair  was 
consonant  with  the  home  government’s  prevailing 
attitude  toward  the  overseas  settlements  in  general. 
From  the  early  1720s,  British  authorities  had  embraced 
a  policy  of  "salutary  neglect"  with  regard  to  the 
American  colonies.  Designed  to  maintain  Great  Brit¬ 
ain’s  prosperity  and  the  attachment  of  overseas  settle¬ 
ments  through  "accommodation  rather  than  confronta¬ 
tion,"  the  policy  entailed  a  relaxation  in  enforcement  of 
the  Navigation  Acts.130 

With  the  emergence  of  George  Grenville  as  British 
prime  minister  in  1763,  however,  the  imperial  govern¬ 
ment  grew  considerably  less  sympathetic  toward 
colonial  sensibilities.  Departing  sharply  from  the  course 
of  his  predecessors,  Greenville  insisted  on  compliance 
with  the  trade  laws  as  well  as  the  payment  of  addi¬ 
tional  duties  to  offset  some  of  the  expense  of  the 
recently  concluded  French  and  Indian  War  which,  the 
crown  considered,  had  been  fought  mainly  for  the 
colonists’  benefit. 

The  Sugar  and  Stamp  (and,  later,  the  Townshend) 
Acts  each  provoked  significant  opposition  in  the 
colonies.  One  realm  in  which  the  increased  tension 
between  Anglo-Americans  and  the  home  government 
manifested  itself  was  the  relationship  between  the 
colonists  and  guardship  personnel.  In  1766,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  Norfolk  shippers  tarred  and  feathered  a  fellow 
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A  late  eighteenth-  or  early  nineteenth-century  English  creamware  jug  depicting  a  rather  benign  looking  group  of  smugglers 
on  one  side,  and,  on  the  other,  a  Royal  Navy  vessel,  presumably  the  type  deployed  to  apprehend  smugglers.  Author’s 
collection. 


captain,  William  Smith,  suspected  of  informing  royal 
authorities  about  local  smuggling  activities.  When  the 
unfortunate  skipper  sought  refuge  aboard  the  royal 
sloop  Hornet,  irate  colonists  threatened  to  treat  her 
commander,  Jeremiah  Morgan,  in  like  manner.131 

Just  over  a  year  later,  Captain  Morgan  himself 
became  the  principal  object  of  local  antipathy  when  he 
organized  a  press  to  "take  up  all  them  that  did  not 
belong  to  Ships"  on  the  Norfolk  waterfront.  As  usual, 
desertion  was  responsible  for  the  shortage  of  sailors 
aboard  the  Hornet,  a  circumstance  which  the  guardship 
officer  blamed  on  local  inhabitants.  "Norfolk  hurts  the 
Trade  prodigiously,"  the  commander  maintained, 
because  residents  encouraged  the  seamen  to  jump  ship, 
assisted  them  in  doing  so,  and  profited  by  their  actions 
as  well.  Morgan  claimed  that  Norfolk  had  become  the 
regional  center  for  procuring  sailors,  attracting  from  all 
parts  of  the  Chesapeake  shorthanded  shipmasters  whose 
expenditures  while  in  port  invigorated  the  local  econ- 

132 

omy. 

As  had  often  been  the  case  in  the  past,  the  colo¬ 
nists  refused  to  submit  to  the  press  passively.  Although 
the  guardship  officer  insisted  that  he  and  his  men  had 
not  entered  "the  door  of  any  House  but  was  either  a 
Publick  House  or  a  Bawdy  House,"  yet  the  royal 
mariners  soon  were  confronted  by  a  "Mob"  led  by  the 


mayor  and  composed  of  "Whites  &  Blacks,  all  arm’d." 
Morgan  retreated  to  the  safety  of  his  ship,  explaining 
afterward  that  he  did  not  "care  to  go  to  Norfolk  Gaol 
from  the  Account  I  had  of  the  Treatment  my  poor 
Master  and  several  more  of  my  People  had  at  different 
times  received  .  .  .  there." 

Two  days  later,  a  county  court  tried  the  com¬ 
mander  in  absentia  and  condemned  him  "upon  the  Riot 
Act  in  Norfolk,"  relying  heavily,  according  to  Mor¬ 
gan’s  intelligence,  on  the  testimony  of  the  "poor 
Whores  &  Rogues  depending  upon  the  Sailors  &  those 
depending  upon  the  Smugglers  I  have  made  Seizures 
from."  Pleading  his  case  against  the  colonists,  the 
Royal  Navy  officer  implored  Virginia  governor  Francis 
Fauquier  "to  remember  the  many  attempts  they  made 
upon  my  Life,"  and  added  that  if  the  government  were 
to  prosecute  all  the  local  residents  who  had  participated 
in  the  disturbance,  "there  would  not  be  twenty  left 
unhang’d"  in  Norfolk.133 

Given  the  relatively  short  interval  between  the 
unpopular  British  customs  reforms  instituted  by  Gren¬ 
ville’s  administration  and  the  unpleasant  experiences  of 
Captains  Smith  and  Morgan,  it  would  be  logical  to  link 
local  opposition  in  the  bay  region  with  the  more 
universal  revolutionary  fervor  that  was  beginning  to 
seethe  throughout  the  colonies.  Indeed,  Morgan  re- 
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ported  that  the  night  before  the  attack  on  Captain 
Smith  "about  thirty  of .  .  .  the  principal  people  of 
Norfolk,"  including  the  mayor,  convened  at  a  tavern, 
resolved  that  Parliament’s  imposition  of  taxes  on 
America  was  "unconstitutional  and  illegal,"  and  decried 
the  fact  that,  although  Virginians  had  been  the  first  to 
oppose  the  Stamp  Act,  they  had  since  become  "mute 
and  pusillanimous  while  .  .  .  other  Colonies  asserted 
their  rights  like  Sons  of  Liberty."134 

Clearly,  the  causal  relationship  between  the  new 
imperial  measures  and  the  belligerent  hostility  evinced 
toward  royal  agents  and  suspected  supporters  of  crown 
policy  is  undeniable.  But  to  view  these  turbulent 
episodes  solely  as  examples  of  the  anti-imperial 
ferment  of  the  1760s  is  to  ignore  their  significance  as 
manifestations  (albeit  in  a  more  highly  politicized 
context)  of  a  well  established  tradition  of  persistent, 
sometimes  violent,  opposition  to  the  authority  of  guard- 
ship  commanders  and  other  royal  officers  that  had 
imbued  the  coasts  and  waterways  of  the  greater  Chesa¬ 
peake  since  the  previous  century.135 

In  this  context,  it  is  worth  noting  that  in  the  decade 
or  so  before  the  Revolution,  Virginia  accounted  for  far 
more  ship  seizures  than  any  of  the  other  colonies  that 
joined  the  rebellion;  based  on  the  available  evidence 
from  Virginia’s  vice- Admiralty  records,  however,  one 
scholar  has  surmised  that  many,  if  not  most,  ship 
condemnations  resulted  not  from  infractions  related  to 
the  Stamp  and  Townshend  Acts,  but  from  violations  of 
the  long-standing  Navigation  Act  of  1660. 136  Public 
notices  as  early  as  1767  demonstrate  that  in  Captain 
Morgan’s  case,  moreover,  the  guardship  officer’s 
reputation  as  a  menace  to  illicit  trade  preceded  his 
arrival  in  the  bay  and  almost  certainly  contributed  to 
his  unpopularity  throughout  the  region.  In  February, 
the  Virginia  Gazette  printed  a  message  from  Richard 
Todd  of  Bath,  North  Carolina,  warning  Virginia 
merchants  and  shippers  that  Morgan  had  been  "very 
assiduous"  in  his  pursuit  of  contraband,  and  that  he  let 
"nothing  escape  him,"  and  that  he  and  the  Hornet  were 
on  their  way  to  Cape  Henry.  "I  am  sincerely  glad  of 
his  departure  from  our  inlet,"  Todd  added,  "for  was  he 
to  stay,  we  should  be  ruined  to  all  intents  and  pur¬ 
poses."137 

The  news  in  the  Virginia  Gazette  also  reveals  that 
popular  attitudes  about  challenging  royal  authority  in 
the  greater  Chesapeake  were  undergoing  a  significant 
change.  Previously  communicated  by  means  of  a 
surreptitious,  word-of-mouth  system  operating  mainly 
in  disreputable  establishments  throughout  the  region, 
critical  information  about  trade  law  enforcement  and 


how  to  evade  it  now  was  being  relayed  through  the  bay 
area’s  media.138  Todd  had  asked  the  Gazette  to  print  his 
message  specifically  so  that  "it  may  give  a  hint  to  your 
correspondents  and  customers."  By  granting  his  re¬ 
quest,  the  newspaper  left  little  doubt  as  to  its  principal 
aim  in  disseminating  the  information  about  Morgan. 
While  the  item  may  have  been  considered  newsworthy 
in  its  own  right,  the  Gazette  had  already  demonstrated 
a  commitment  to  publishing  such  reports  as  a  service 
to  its  commercial  patrons.  In  January,  the  paper  had 
printed  a  notice  "to  inform  the  publick,  especially  the 
traders  of  North  Carolina,  that  the  Hornet  sloop  of 
war"  lay  at  Cape  Lookout  with  its  two  tenders  "which 
strictly  examine  all  vessels  they  meet  with."  Although 
brief,  the  bulletin  also  made  a  point  of  describing  the 
guardship’s  support  boats  and  their  armament,  undoubt¬ 
edly  to  help  contraband  traders  recognize  and  avoid  the 
patrol  vessels.139 

Clearly,  the  traditional  enmity  between  royal 
guardship  personnel  and  Chesapeake  colonists  had 
entered  a  new  phase.  No  longer  content  to  restrict  their 
opposition  to  impressment  and  the  Navigation  Acts  to 
simple  evasion  or  sporadic  physical  or  legal  resistance, 
the  colonists  now  had  become  openly  and  aggressively 
defiant.  Such  behavior  was  part  of  the  larger  political 
movement,  of  course,  that  would  eventually  terminate 
the  colonial/imperial  relationship.  But  as  past  events  on 
the  waters  of  the  greater  Chesapeake  demonstrate,  the 
resentment  of  crown  authority  that  Royal  Navy  vessels 
embodied  originated,  at  least  in  part,  over  a  century 
earlier  with  the  arrival  of  the  first  guardship  on  the 
Virginia  Station. 
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Naval  Operations  in  West  Africa  and  the  Disruption  of  the 
Slave  Trade  during  the  American  Revolution 

Keith  P.  Hertzog 


Great  Britain  tried  to  strangle  the  North  American 
rebellion  in  its  infancy  by  denying  gunpowder  to 
the  colonists  in  1775.  The  raid  on  the  suspected 
powder  stores  at  Lexington,  outside  Boston,  which 
finally  ignited  the  War  of  American  Independence 
(1775-1783)  was  merely  the  northwestern  end  of  a 
strategic  effort  which  extended  far  to  the  southeast  in 
equatorial  Africa.  On  the  eve  of  the  war,  nearly  two 
million  pounds  of  gunpowder  were  being  shipped  to 
Africa  each  year  as  part  of  the  slave  trade.1  To  prevent 
the  rebellious  colonists  from  buying  or  taking  any  of 
this,  a  squadron  was  dispatched  in  October  1775  to 
seize  all  American  ships  on  the  African  coast.  The  last 
prize  was  taken  off  Cape  Lopez  just  south  of  the 
equator.2 

With  the  entry  of  America’s  European  allies  and 
co-belligerents  France,  Spain,  and  Holland  (/. e. ,  the 
United  Provinces),  with  their  far-flung  colonies  and 
commerce,  the  war  spread  around  the  globe.  Warships 
ranged  from  the  South  Pacific  to  the  Arctic,3  and 
convoy  battles  erupted  from  Malaya  to  Algeria,  and 
from  Greece  to  Jamaica.  A  minimum  of  4,527  ships 
were  taken,  this  lower  limit  being  the  number  that 
came  to  the  attention  of  Lloyd’s.4  By  1783,  disruptions 
and  delays  caused  by  naval  operations  in  the  East 
Indies  forced  the  British  China  route  to  detour  so  far 
east  that  ships  were  wrecked  in  Micronesia  (at  Palau), 
and  landing  parties  were  attacked  and  eaten  in  New 
Guinea.5 

Of  all  the  global  disruptions  begun  at  Lexington, 
none  was  more  severe  than  that  which  befell  the 
Atlantic  slave  trade.  It  was  reduced  so  drastically  that 
one  contemporary  observer  called  the  war  a  practical 
experiment  in  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade.6  The 
consequences  for  some  parts  of  the  west  and  central 
African  coasts  were  so  severe  that  ripples  must  have 
been  felt  well  into  the  interior. 


The  impact  of  the  endless  seventeenth  and  eigh¬ 
teenth  century  naval  conflicts  on  the  slave  trade  is  not 
yet  fully  appreciated  by  economic  and  social  historians. 
For  example,  they  rarely  bother  to  separate  war  years 
and  peace  years  in  their  analyses,  evidently  judging 
this  to  be  a  factor  of  relatively  minor  importance.  But 
this  puts  them  at  risk  of  seriously  underestimating  the 
degree  of  variability  in  the  trade  and,  ultimately,  of 
deriving  flawed  estimates  of  the  total  volume  of  the 
slave  trade  throughout  its  history.  An  examination  of 
the  American  Revolution  shows  just  how  severe  these 
fluctuations  could  be. 

I 

The  British  naval  sweep  of  October  1775-May  1776 
was  typical  of  operations  in  Africa  when  a  war 
began,  or  when  a  new  belligerent  entered,  as  a  squad¬ 
ron  would  be  dispatched  to  try  to  surprise  unwary 
Guineamen.  A  substantial  number  of  American  ships 
were  usually  on  the  coast,  thirteen  on  the  Gold  Coast 
alone  in  1775, 7  so  the  squadron  under  William  Corn¬ 
wallis  could  expect  success.  The  Americans  had  no 
forts  or  warships  to  worry  about,  enabling  the  frigate 
Pallas  and  sloops  Atalanta  and  Weazle  to  cruise 
separately  along  the  coast,  sniffing  out  news  of  victims 
while  trying  to  pass  themselves  off  as  merchant  ves¬ 
sels.8  As  news  of  raiders  filtered  along  the  coast,  slave 
ships  could  try  to  hide  up  rivers  (if  available)  or  slip 
out  to  sea  for  a  week  or  so  until  a  cruiser  went  past. 
One  ship,  British  but  part-owned  by  an  American  and 
therefore  not  wishing  to  take  any  chances,  had  to  duck 
out  to  sea  three  different  times  as  each  British  warship 
passed  the  Gold  Coast.9  As  mentioned,  the  operations 
concluded  with  the  seizure  of  the  New  York  Guinea- 
man  Hester,  off  Cape  Lopez  in  1775. 10  In  fact,  most 
American  vessels  were  already  blockaded  in  American 
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ports  and  only  six  ships  were  taken."  But  there  were 
reports  that  two  American  ships  did  subsequently  come 
to  the  coast  in  the  summer  of  1776  to  seize  powder.12 

More  successful  was  the  French  sweep  of  Decem¬ 
ber  1778-May  1779.  After  the  operation  which  seized 
the  British  fort  at  St.  Louis  (Senegal)  in  January,  a 
light  squadron  under  the  Chevalier  de  Pontevez-Gien 

r 

(frigates  Resolu  and  Nymphe,  corvettes  Epervier, 
Lunette,  and  Lively)  was  detached  to  continue  on  down 
the  coast.  The  squadron  first  took  seven  ships  up  the 
Gambia  River  after  capturing  and  demolishing  the 
British  fort  on  James  Island  in  February.13  An  even 
bigger  score  came  in  the  Sierra  Leone  River  estuary  in 
March,  when  twelve  more  ships  were  taken  (although 
half  seem  to  have  been  coastal  trading  vessels)  after 
storming  the  extensive  fortified  factories  on  Bance 
Island.14  But  in  neighboring  regions,  some  other  British 
ships  were  able  to  escape  by  standing  off  the  coast  for 
a  few  weeks.15 

Finally,  the  Resolu  was  directed  to  continue  on 
down  to  the  Gold  Coast,  which  had  the  strongest 
European  presence  in  West  Africa.  Most  of  the  ten 
British  forts  there,  such  as  those  at  Cape  Coast  and 
Accra,  were  immune  to  a  single  enemy  frigate,  but 
some  were  vulnerable.  In  May  1779,  the  Resolu  first 
bombarded  the  western-most  fort  at  Beyin,  and  then 
her  marines  successfully  stormed  the  next  one  at 
Sekondi  before  she  finally  sailed  off  to  the  West 
Indies.16 

A  prospective  American  sweep  in  late  1776  never 
materialized.  A  chief  proponent  was  John  Paul  Jones 
who  urged  a  four-ship  raid  which  would  not  leave  "an 
English  mast  standing  on  the  African  coast,"  but  this 
was  not  looked  upon  with  favor  by  Congress’s  Marine 
Committee.17  When  sanction  for  an  operation  was 
given  in  Paris  a  year  later,  it  was  to  be  at  the  discretion 
of  a  much  less  intrepid  and  aggressive  commander. 
The  frigate  Raleigh  and  the  Alfred  took  one  solitary 
ship  off  Senegal  in  early  1 778 18  but  went  no  farther 
south.  Insignificant  though  it  was,  it  was  more  than  the 
Dutch  were  able  to  accomplish  when  they  entered  the 
war  against  Britain  in  December,  1780,  despite  the  fact 
that  they  still  had  twelve  fortified  posts  on  the  Gold 
Coast.  Major  players  in  Africa  in  earlier  wars,  they 
were  unable  to  retain  any  initiative  now,  and  several  of 
the  ships-of-the-line  which  they  tried  to  rush  out  to 
various  colonies  upon  the  outbreak  of  the  war  were 
quickly  taken  in  the  English  Channel.19  Their  West 
African  posts  were  left  to  fend  for  themselves. 

After  the  opening  rounds  of  each  belligerency, 
squadron  operations  beyond  Senegal  were  rare.  Typi¬ 


cally,  both  sides  would  sail  single  cruisers  down  the 
coast,  the  British,  one  frigate  and  one  sloop  a  year,  and 
the  French,  one  frigate  or  corvette  a  year.  The  French 
ships  do  not  seem  to  have  gone  beyond  Cape  Palmas 
after  1779,  whereas  the  British,  with  escort  duties  for 
the  Company  (of  Merchants  Trading  to  Africa)  store- 
ship,  went  all  the  way  to  the  Gold  Coast,  or  at  least 
tried  to.  The  frigate  Minerva  ran  into  a  raging  yellow 
fever  epidemic  in  Senegal  in  1778  and  had  to  leave  the' 
coast  prematurely.20  She  narrowly  missed  some  Ameri¬ 
can  privateers,  and  was  so  undermanned  as  to  quickly 
fall  prey  to  a  French  frigate  in  the  West  Indies.21 

The  French  cruisers  were  able  to  cause  a  certain 
amount  of  trouble  right  up  to  the  end,  their  last  prize 
being  taken  off  Cape  Mount  early  in  1783. 22  Alexander 
Falconbridge,  later  to  become  a  prominent  abolitionist, 
was  taken  in  the  Tartar  off  Sierra  Leone  in  1781  and 
carried  back  to  France.  He  and  his  captain  managed  to 
get  back  to  England  and  come  out  again  on  the  Emilia 
in  1782,  only  to  be  attacked  at  the  same  place.23  The 
function  of  the  British  cruisers  was  more  for  the 
protection  of  their  own  trade,  and  when  Holland 
entered  the  war,  Dutch  trading  forts  became  targets. 
Assaults  on  the  larger  forts  required  special  expedi¬ 
tions,  but  smaller  posts  sometimes  fell  to  passing 
warships.  The  last  two  annual  frigates  both  tackled  the 
small  Dutch  fort  at  Commenda,  the  two-decked  Argo 
succeeding  in  June,  1782,  where  the  smaller  Champion 
failed  in  May  1781. 24 

The  naval  situation  in  Senegal  was  always  substan¬ 
tially  different  from  the  rest  of  the  coast.  Its  extreme 
northwestern  location  ensured  that  stops  could  be  made 
on  the  way  to  the  West  Indies  or  India  with  little  loss 
of  time;  as  a  result,  very  large  squadrons  could  call, 
such  as  the  eight  British  ships-of-the-line  which 
occupied  Goree  (off  Dakar)  in  April,  1779, 25  after  the 
French  had  already  relocated  to  St.  Louis  following  its 
capture  in  January.  It  was  also  near  enough  to  the 
European  theater  of  operations  for  some  spillover,  and 
therefore,  when  the  French  74-gun  Her  os  was  detached 
to  bombard  Goree  in  November  1779,  she  was  under 
orders  to  patrol  the  southern  approaches  to  Spain  from 
a  base  at  Malaga.26 

Basing  a  warship  in  African  waters,  at  least  below 
Senegal,  was  very  uncommon  and  we  have  only  to 
look  at  one  of  the  exceptions  to  understand  why. 
During  the  war,  the  Spanish  tried  to  colonize  the  island 
of  Fernando  Poo,  a  very  unhealthy  place  indeed,  and 
stationed  a  frigate  there.  The  attempt  had  to  be  aban¬ 
doned  sixteen  months  later  when  the  mortality  of  the 
crew  reached  sixty  percent.27  On  the  way  home,  the 
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Santiago  skirmished  with  three  British  Guineamen 
which  were  victualling  for  the  Middle  Passage  (pre¬ 
sumably  after  leaving  the  Gold  Coast)  at  Sao  Tome  in 
September  1781. 28  The  other  case  in  this  war  occurred 
when  Cornwallis  purchased  an  8-gun  vessel  in  1776 
from  the  Bance  Island  factories  and  manned  and 
supplied  her  to  continue  cruising  for  American  ships 
after  his  squadron  left  the  coast.29  The  St.  John  did 
catch  one  American  Guineaman  up  a  river  in  Sierra 
Leone,  but  then  strayed  into  neutral  Portuguese  waters 
and  was  seized  in  a  confusing  episode  which  raised 
embarrassing  questions  in  the  House  of  Commons.30 

The  rival  forts  in  Senegal  were  garrisoned  by 
regular  army  troops  throughout  the  war,  and  both  sides 
made  an  effort  to  keep  a  small  warship  stationed  there 
for  much  of  the  year.  A  fierce  little  battle  between 
these  ships  occurred  in  October  1780.  The  French 
Senegal  was  rounding  up  British  shipping  up  the 
Gambia  River  when  the  British  Zephyr  rushed  down 
from  Goree  with  the  Polly.  Both  the  18-gun  Senegal 
and  the  1 4-gun  Zephyr  ran  aground  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  Gambia  River  during  the  ensuing  fight,  but  the 
Zephyr  was  able  to  swing  around  enough  to  bring  her 
guns  to  bear,  and  pounded  her  opponent  into  submis¬ 
sion.31 

An  interesting  aspect  of  this  was  the  presence  of 
the  letter-of-marque  Polly?2  Many  Guineamen  were 
large  enough  to  carry  and  man  a  formidable  battery 
and  were  not  easy  targets  in  wartime.  For  example,  the 
Brooks ,  mounting  twenty  cannon,  not  only  repulsed  but 
sank  an  American  privateer  unwise  enough  to  attack 
her  in  the  West  Indies,  in  the  spring  of  1777. 33  Armed 
with  letters  of  marque,  they  could  become  efficient 
predators  as  well,  and  British  Guineamen  in  this  war 
even  took  enemy  Indiamen  on  their  way  across  the 
Atlantic.34  Of  course,  the  likely  victims  in  African 
waters  were  other  slave  ships,  and  fights  were  inevita¬ 
ble,  as  when  the  British  Rumbold,  also  mounting 
twenty  cannon,  captured  the  French  Ulysse  off  Sierra 
Leone  in  1778. 35 

The  major  American  effort  on  the  coast  was  a  raid 
by  two  Massachusetts  privateers  early  in  1778. 36  They 
sacked  the  installations  and  shipping  at  Factory  Island 
(in  the  lies  de  Los  off  modem  Conakry)  which,  with 
Bance  Island,  was  the  most  extensive  European  estab¬ 
lishment  between  the  Gold  Coast  and  the  Portuguese 
forts  at  Bissau  and  Cacheu.  In  fact,  privateers  in  Africa 
were  a  rarity  by  the  last  half  of  the  century.  With 
lucrative  pickings  elsewhere,  there  was  little  incentive 
to  go  to  pestiferous  Africa  except  under  exceptionally 
favorable  circumstances.  The  Bristol  privateer  Alert 


was  able  to  sail  upon  news  of  war  with  Holland  and 
caught  three  unsuspecting  Dutch  Guineamen  on  the 
Gold  Coast  in  February,  1781. 37 

II 

Almost  all  of  the  naval  activity  was  west  of  the 
Volta  River.  This  was  the  usual  pattern,  but  there 
was  even  less  extension  to  the  east  and  south  here  than 
in  other  wars;  for  example,  no  French  ships-of-the-line 
cruised  off  the  mouth  of  the  Congo  River,  as  happened 
in  March  1757  or  November  18  0  5. 38  Slaving  activities 
had  been  steadily  expanding  eastward  during  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  by  the  eve  of  this  war,  the 
belligerents  (British,  French,  Dutch  and  Americans) 
were  carrying  off  at  least  as  many  slaves  from  east  and 
south  of  the  Volta  as  west  and  north.39  Business  at 
Cabinda  (below  the  equator)  was  booming;  it  was 
reported  to  have  twenty-three  ships  at  one  time  before 
the  war.40  Since  it  was  left  unmolested  by  raiders,  we 
might  expect  that  its  trade  would  have  been  unaffected 
after  the  outbreak  of  hostilities.  And  yet,  a  Portuguese 
intelligence  report  of  August  1780  reveals  that  Cabinda 
had  not  seen  a  single  ship  during  the  previous  sixteen 
months.41 

Would  not  Guineamen  gravitate  to  the  south  and 
east  where  they  were  less  likely  to  be  attacked?  As  we 
shall  see,  the  exact  opposite  seems  to  have  happened. 
It  would  appear  that  while  the  regional  pattern  of 
trading  did  indeed  undergo  a  wartime  reorientation,  it 
was  a  function  of  the  level  of  naval  activity  not  just  in 
Africa,  but  over  the  entire  Atlantic  where  we  must  now 
briefly  shift  our  attention. 

The  characteristic  triangular  route  of  Guineamen, 
which  had  them  trekking  all  over  the  North  Atlantic, 
certainly  gave  predators  plenty  of  opportunities.  By  the 
summer  of  1776,  American  privateers  had  reached 
Europe  and  one  of  their  earliest  victims  was  the  Bristol 
Guineaman  Africa ,  which  blew  up  after  a  fierce  five- 
hour  battle  off  Portugal.42  On  both  the  Europe-to- 
Africa  leg  and  the  West  Indies-to-Europe  leg,  it  was 
not  at  all  uncommon  for  a  ship  to  be  taken  and  retaken 
several  times  in  a  single  voyage.  For  example,  the 
Britannia  was  taken  three  times  off  the  east  coast  of 
America  in  1776  while  trying  to  sail  from  Jamaica  to 
Liverpool.43  The  record  may  go  to  the  Hero,  which 
was  taken  and  re-taken  five  times  in  a  futile  effort  to 
get  from  Liverpool  to  Africa  in  1780  before  finally 
being  carried  into  Cadiz.44  Most  dangerous  of  all  may 
have  been  the  final  stage  of  the  Middle  Passage.  Alone 
among  major  trade  routes,  it  was  not  really  conducive 
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to  convoying,  and  the  persistent  longitude  problems 
meant  that  ships  would  sail  singly  down  the  parallel  of 
their  sugar  island  destination.  Interceptions  were  a 
simple  matter,  and  the  Baltimore  privateer  Sturdy 
Beggar  took  four  Guineamen  in  a  single  cruise  in 
1777.45 

When  the  Hero  was  taken  for  the  fifth  and  last 
time  in  1780,  she  had  tried  to  avoid  the  swarming 
privateers  by  sailing  part  way  in  a  huge  convoy  under 
a  powerful  escort  (including  the  64-gun  Ramillies), 
only  to  run  into  the  thirty-two  ships-of-the-line  of  the 
Franco-Spanish  combined  fleet.  Fleet  warfare  was 
unusually  persistent  in  this  war,  as  the  French  (thanks 
to  careful  preparations,  and  a  powerful  Spanish  fleet- 
in-being)  were  able  to  actively  contest  control  every¬ 
where.  As  a  result,  the  slave-importing  regions  were 
thrown  into  turmoil,  to  the  detriment  of  trade,  as 
Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Georgia,  St.  Vincent,  Grenada, 
South  Carolina,  Guiana  ( i.e .,  Demerara,  Essequibo  and 
Berbice),  Tobago,  and  St.  Kitts  were  invaded  in  turn, 
and  Jamaica  itself  was  narrowly  saved  twice,  first  by 
Rodney  and  then  by  the  peace  treaty. 

Many  of  the  speedier  Guineamen  were  converted 
to  privateering,  thereby  reducing  trade,  and  some 
regional  admirals  such  as  Parker  at  Jamaica  would 
even  requisition  slave  ships  for  navy  use  when  neces¬ 
sary.46  Their  crews  were  pressed,  and  it  is  the  opinion 
of  some  scholars  that  the  resulting  reliance  on  lands¬ 
men  was  the  cause  of  the  increased  numbers  of 
wrecked  Guineamen  which  occurred  in  wartime.47 
Commodity  prices  rose,  and  at  one  point  an  overzeal- 
ous  gunpowder  embargo  briefly  laid  up  so  many  slave 
ships  and  seamen  that  the  resulting  riots  in  Liverpool 
resembled  a  small  civil  war  and  had  to  be  put  down 
with  cavalry.48  Insurance  rates  skyrocketed  and,  in 
some  cases,  insurance  was  unobtainable,  as  in  the 
famous  case  of  the  supply  ship  for  the  starving  Senegal 
garrison  which  was  held  up  for  months  in  late  1778 
because  it  could  not  be  insured.49 

Ill 

The  result  of  all  this  naval  activity,  along  with  its 
secondary  economic  effects,  was  that  the  slave 
trade  crashed.  A  student  of  the  American  slave  trade, 
{i.e.,  of  ships  operating  out  of  Newport  and  other 
North  American  ports)  concluded  that  it  was  destroyed 
by  the  war  (and  Newport  was  captured),50  while  a 
student  of  the  Dutch  trade  reports  that  the  entire  slave 
fleet  was  captured.51  British  departures  dropped  by 
two-thirds  during  the  war,  from  an  average  of  162 


ships  per  year  from  1772  to  1774  to  an  average  of  54 
per  year  from  1777  through  17  82, 52  and  at  the  height 
of  the  war  Liverpool,  the  world’s  largest  slaving  port, 
sent  out  only  1 1  ships  in  1779  compared  to  92  in  1774 
and  105  during  1773. 53  The  comprehensive  breakdown 
of  all  French  archives,  which  is  now  available,  shows 
that  in  the  four  years  from  September  1778  through 
August  1782,  a  grand  total  of  four  ships  left  French 
ports  direct  for  West  and  Central  Africa;54  this  is  only 
one  ship  per  year,  whereas  69  ships  had  left  during  the 
single  year  1776!55 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  neutrals  were  able  to 
take  up  much  slack,  and  in  fact  they  seem  to  have  been 
harassed  regularly.  Before  France  entered  the  war,  the 
British  seized  two  French  ships  in  Senegal  and  Gambia 
in  177656  and  chased  off  another  from  the  Gold  Coast 
in  17  7  7. 57  In  1782,  the  British  seized  a  Portuguese  ship 
(from  Brazil;  this  was  disavowed  after  the  war)  and  an 
Austrian  ship  on  the  Gold  Coast,58  and  chased  two 
Danish  ships  out  of  the  Gambia  River.59  There  was 
some  flag-switching  by  both  sides  to  Austrian  colors, 
but  not  until  the  closing  months  of  the  war. 

With  the  competition  reduced  so  enormously,  it 
was  no  longer  necessary  to  venture  east  of  the  Volta 
River,  and  there  were  advantages  to  keeping  to  the 
west.  For  one  thing,  there  was  some  degree  of  support 
from  the  forts  and  cruisers  to  the  west.  Also,  the 
products  necessary  for  the  burgeoning  European  textile 
industry,  natural  dyes  and  resins  (referred  to  as  "wood" 
and  "gum"),  came  from  west  of  Cape  Palmas.  Another 
reason  is  the  unhealthy  reputation  revealed  by  the 
sailor’s  verse,  "beware  and  take  care  of  the  Bight  of 
Benin,  for  one  that  comes  out  there  are  forty  go  in."60 
Then  again,  voyages  to  the  east  were  often  longer 
(especially  if  the  peacetime  delays  in  getting  a  load  in 
the  west  were  eliminated),  and  it  had  long  been  consid¬ 
ered  to  be  particularly  exhaustive  to  get  out  of  the 
Bight  of  Biafra."61 

Whatever  the  reason,  the  available  evidence 
suggests  that  the  wartime  pattern  of  slaving  differed  in 
regional  focus  as  well  as  overall  volume.  That  is  to 
say,  reductions  were  not  proportional  all  along  the 
coast.  Ships  certainly  did  not  disappear  in  the  west.  For 
example,  when  the  Leander  expedition  sailed  down  the 
coast  in  early  1782,  a  French  ship  was  discovered  (and 
destroyed)  at  St.  Louis,62  two  British  Guineamen  were 
found  up  the  Gambia  River,63  at  least  four  more  on  the 
Gold  Coast,  and  probably  as  many  in  between.64  A 
thoughtful  observer  who  traveled  extensively  from 
Senegal  to  Sierra  Leone  shortly  after  the  war,  merely 
noted  that  the  trade  in  the  west  had  been  "not  quite  so 
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active"  during  the  war.65 

But  at  the  other  end  of  the  free-trade  coast,  Ambriz 
(effective  Portuguese  control  not  then  extending  north 
of  Luanda  Bay)  did  not  see  a  single  ship  for  the  entire 
five  years  of  Anglo-French  war.66  Contemporary 
observers  noted  that  both  the  French  and  the  British 
withdrew  from  the  Loango  coast67  (Cabinda,  Malemba 
and  Loango),  and,  in  the  case  of  the  French,  who 
especially  liked  this  area,  archival  research  shows  that 
this  withdrawal  was  total.68  Bonny,  in  the  Niger  River 
delta,  had  been  one  of  the  favorite  destinations  for 
British  Guineamen,  but  at  the  height  of  the  war,  Bonny 
saw  only  one  ship  in  three  years.69  And  in  the  infa¬ 
mous  Bight  of  Benin,  the  lack  of  trade  at  Whydah 
(now  spelled  Ouida)  was  so  serious  that  the  local  ruler 
had  letters  written  to  Europe  demanding  the  return  of 
ships  and  even  accused  the  European  powers  of 
declaring  war  on  him.70 

The  War  of  American  Independence  not  only 
caused  a  near-collapse  in  overall  trade  with  West 
Africa,  but  it  also  produced  a  realignment  in  what 
remained,  with  reductions  greater  to  the  east  and  south, 
and  more  modest  to  the  west  and  north. 

The  prospect  of  sudden  regional  realignments 
illustrates  that  scholars  ignore  naval  history  at  their 
peril.  Economic  and  social  historians  seem  unaware  of 
such  shifts  even  though  these  could  be  of  great  con¬ 
cern,  insofar  as  they  would  intensity  the  effects  of  the 
overall  slump  in  many  areas.71  Their  almost  universal 
practice  of  analyzing  trade  decennially,  as  some  kind 
of  notational  procession  of  discrete  1 20  month  blocks, 
reflects  an  indifference  and  inattention  to  naval  war¬ 
fare.  If  there  were  no  wars  and  the  only  source  of  trade 
variability  was  a  gradual  secular  trend,  then  this  would 
indeed  be  an  excellent  analytical  technique.  But  any 
short-term  phenomena,  such  as  regional  displacements, 
will  evade  detection  unless  scholars  are  prepared  to 
vary  their  parade-of-decades  convention,  and  separate 
peace  years  from  war  years. 


This  is  rarely  done  in  the  slave  trade  literature. 
Everyone  may  be  well  aware  of  the  repeated  wars,  but 
there  seems  to  be  little  appreciation  of  the  scale  of 
their  impact.72  For  example,  the  most  recent  synthesis 
of  the  eighteenth-century  slave  trade  ignores  the 
possibility  of  wartime  disruptions  completely.73  And  it 
is  still  common  to  see  graphs  purporting  to  depict 
changing  annual  volumes  based  on  decennial  or 
decadal  averages  ( e.g .,  1770-1779,  1780-1789),  when 
these  graphs,  such  as  one  recently  published  for  the 
Loango  coast,  are  often  a  grotesque  misrepresentation 
of  actual  changes.74  Lack  of  appreciation  of  naval 
factors  is  especially  serious  because,  as  economic  and 
social  historians  now  realize,75  the  degree  of  year-to- 
year  variability  is  a  crucial  factor  in  deriving  the  total 
volume  of  the  slave  trade,  and  therefore  its  impact  on 
world  history. 

If  the  War  of  American  Independence  is  any  guide, 
then  it  seems  likely  that  war-induced  fluctuations  were 
one  of  the  most  distinctive  and  prominent  features  of 
the  trans-Atlantic  slave  trade. 
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Notes 


1.  Just  two  of  the  European  slave  trade  ports  (Liver¬ 
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Arthur  Sewall: 

Portrait  of  a  Nineteenth-Century  American  Shipbuilder 

Paul  Thompson  Burlin 


Anyone  with  more  than  a  passing  interest  in  Amer¬ 
ican  maritime  history  has  probably  come  across 
the  name  of  Arthur  Sewall.  Late  nineteenth-century 
patriarch  of  an  old  Bath,  Maine  family,  Arthur  Sewall 
is  generally  remembered  for  building  and  operating 
some  of  the  largest  full-rigged  vessels  ever  to  carry  the 
American  flag.  Indeed,  the  Sewall  family’s  famous 
"Down  Easters,"  and  their  subsequent  ships  of  steel, 
were  immense  sailing  craft  designed  to  frequent  the 
far-flung  ports  of  the  world.1  For  those  also  inclined  to 
take  an  interest  in  political  history,  it  is  sometimes 
recalled  that  the  same  Arthur  Sewall,  archetype  of  the 
conservative  eastern  businessman,  advocated  what 
many  believed  was  political  and  economic  heresy  for 
supporting  free  silver  and  running  for  vice  president 
with  William  Jennings  Bryan  in  1896.2 

Although  Sewall  has  not  fallen  completely  from 
the  historical  record,  it  is  noteworthy  that  to  date 
relatively  little  has  been  written  about  this  important 
shipbuilder.  More  particularly,  little  or  nothing  has 
been  written  about  Arthur  Sewall’s  political  and 
economic  views. 

Mark  Hennessy’s  book,  The  Sewall  Ships  of  Steel, 
is  the  most  comprehensive  study  dealing  with  Sewall. 
Nevertheless,  as  the  title  suggests,  Hennessy’s  primary 
focus  was  on  the  ships  and  the  shipbuilding  activities 
of  the  Sewall  family,  and  he  made  little  attempt  to 
describe  or  to  interpret  Arthur  Sewall’s  beliefs.  In 
addition,  a  more  recent  article  which  appeared  on 
Sewall  was  concerned  with  the  details  of  the  1896 
election,  and  it  too  did  not  attempt  to  elucidate  Arthur 


I  would  like  to  express  my  appreciation  to  Nathan  Lipfert, 
Director  of  the  Library  at  the  Maine  Maritime  Museum,  and 
Ralph  Linwood  Snow,  maritime  historian,  for  their  help  with 
this  article  which  was  first  presented  as  a  paper  at  the  1993 
Maine  Maritime  Symposium. 


Sewall’s  political  and  economic  perspective  other  than 
to  note  that  he  supported  free  silver  during  the  1 890s.3 
This  latter  work,  it  should  also  be  noted,  did  not  make 
use  of  the  Sewall  Papers  which  contain  all  of  the 
personal  records  of  Arthur  Sewall  that  are  known  to 
have  survived. 

This  article  is  based  on  research  in  the  Sewall 
collection.  These  sources  provide  the  materials  for  an 
examination  of  his  principal  economic  and  political 
beliefs,  as  well  as  his  perspective  on  the  shipbuilding 
business. 

There  were  a  number  of  very  contentious  political 
and  economic  issues  which  concerned  late  nineteenth- 
century  Americans.  Some  of  the  more  important 
included  government  protection  of  industry,  either 
through  the  tariff  or  other  means;  the  status  and  nature 
of  the  American  monetary  system;  relations  between 
capital  and  labor;  and  economic  expansion  or  imperial¬ 
ism.4  While  Arthur  Sewall  was  a  man  of  relatively  few 
words,  he  did,  nevertheless,  express  opinions  on  each 
of  these  important  issues.  By  uncovering  and  discuss¬ 
ing  his  views  it  is  possible  to  begin  to  bring  this 
important  maritime  figure  into  better  focus. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  best  place  to  begin  a 
discussion  of  Arthur  Sewall  is  with  the  recognition  that 
he  was  first  and  foremost  a  shipbuilder,  a  shipowner, 
and  a  ship  operator.  Although  he  certainly  had  other 
large  business  interests,  particularly  railroads  and 
banking,5  the  distinct  impression  which  emerges  from 
a  study  of  the  man  is  that  his  first  concerns  were  ships 
and  the  maritime  industry  generally.  If  one  starts  an 
examination,  then,  focused  on  ships  and  maritime 
operations,  it  is  evident  that,  on  average,  the  late 
nineteenth-century,  defined  as  the  post-Civil  War 
period,  was  not  an  auspicious  time  to  be  a  shipbuilder 
in  America.  That  was  because,  as  virtually  any  histori¬ 
cal  account  relates,  the  American  maritime  industry 
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Arthur  Sewall  in  the  1 890s.  Photo  courtesy  of  the  Maine  Maritime  Museum,  Bath,  Maine. 


was  in  severe  decline.6  This  is  not  to  say  that  every 
year  of  the  period  was  an  equally  bad  one  for  the 
industry;  nevertheless,  for  an  individual  inclined  to 
view  the  big  picture,  and  one  infers  that  Arthur  Sewall 
was  such  a  man,  the  trends  were  not  good.  Although 
Arthur  Sewall  well  fits  the  stereotype  of  the  taciturn  or 
laconic  New  Englander,7  he  did  leave  records  from 
time  to  time  regarding  what  he  thought  was  happening 
to  the  American  maritime  industry  and  what  he  thought 
should  be  done  about  it. 

In  1882,  for  example,  Sewall  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
so-called  "Dingley  Committee"  which  was  appointed  to 
"...  inquire  into  the  condition  and  wants  of  American 
shipbuilding  and  ship-owning  interests,  and  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  causes  of  the  decline  of  the  American  foreign 
carrying  trade."8  In  it,  he  argued  that  a  major  reason 


for  the  decline  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  shipbuilding  industry 
since  the  Civil  War  was  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  did 
not  have  a  comparative  ad¬ 
vantage  relative  to  England  in 
the  cost  of  raw  materials,  par¬ 
ticularly  iron  and  steel.  Amer¬ 
ican  shipbuilders  could  con¬ 
struct  wooden  vessels  more 
cheaply  than  any  other  coun¬ 
try,  but  this  was  not  the  case 
with  metal  fabrication.  He 
recommended  putting  all  ma¬ 
terials  needed  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  iron,  steel,  and  wood¬ 
en  ships  on  the  free  list.  He 
believed  this  would  go  a  long 
way  toward  equalizing  con¬ 
struction  costs.  Sewall  also 
cited  the  fact  that  American 
labor  was  more  expensive  on 
an  hourly  basis  than  that  of 
England,  but  claimed  that  the 
differential  was  made  up  by 
the  fact  that  productivity  was 
higher  on  this  side  of  the  At¬ 
lantic. 

Sewall  then  outlined  a 
whole  series  of  other  costs 
that  disadvantaged  American 
operators  in  the  foreign  carry¬ 
ing  trade  relative  to  their 
competitors,  particularly  those 
from  Great  Britain.  These 
included  state  and  local  taxes, 
consular  service  expenses,  and  burdensome  American 
labor  regulations.  He  closed  with  a  plea  to  alter  Ameri¬ 
can  policy  to  more  equitably  manage  the  reciprocity 
provisions  of  the  American  maritime  laws  then  in 
existence.  He  also  suggested  the  reintroduction  of 
discriminatory  duties.  He  wrote: 

Give  to  England  the  same  privilege  in  the 
carrying  trade  between  her  ports  and  her 
colonies  and  our  country  as  our  own  vessels 
have,  and  stop  there.  We  will  take  care  of  the 
trade  between  us  and  South  America  and  the 
Philippines.  We  will  give  our  own  tonnage  a 
preference  in  this  trade.  On  what  principle  of 
reciprocity  do  we  invite  the  Italian  or  Norwe¬ 
gian  tonnage  to  participate  with  us  on  equal 
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terms  with  our  own  in  carrying  our  oil  to 
Japan  or  our  grain  to  England?  What  have 
they  to  give  us  in  return?  Give  our  tonnage 
some  preference  by  a  slight  discriminatory 
duty  or  tax  on  foreign  tonnage,  in  trade  pecu¬ 
liarly  our  own.  This  is  to  be  consistent  with  the 
fullest  reciprocal  treaties  with  all  commercial 
countries,  and  this,  with  free  material  for 
construction,  repairs,  and  maintaining  and 
relief  from  other  burdens  mentioned,  will  so 
stimulate  investments  in  tonnage  as  will  within 
a  very  short  time  give  us  the  most  powerful 
merchant  marine  in  the  world. 9 

What  this  quote  suggests  is  that  Sewall  was  willing 
to  move  away  from  a  policy  of  complete  reciprocity  in 
the  foreign  carrying  trade  and  to  apply  the  principle  in 
a  selective  manner  that  would  attempt  to  balance  what 
was  granted  with  what  was  received  in  return.  It  is  also 
clear  that  he  was  willing  to  "sacrifice"  protection  of 
domestic  iron  or  steel  so  as  to  equalize  the  costs  of 
constructing  metal  vessels. 

A  few  years  later,  Arthur  Sewall  wrote  to  Grover 
Cleveland,  the  first  fellow  Democrat  to  occupy  the 
White  House  since  before  the  Civil  War,  regarding 
what  needed  to  be  done  to  "  .  .  .  revive  our  merchant 
marine."  Sewall  stated  that  he  had  been  in  the  ship¬ 
building  and  shipowning  business  for  thirty-seven 
years,  and  had  as  much  tonnage  in  the  foreign  trade  as 
any  other  American  firm.  He  argued  that "...  in  order 
to  be  progressive,  .  .  .  the  United  States  must  have  a 
viable  merchant  marine  with  its  .  .  .  consequent 
influence  and  power  on  the  high  seas  and  foreign 
markets."  In  other  words,  from  Sewall’s  perspective, 
the  revival  of  the  merchant  marine  was  of  national 
significance.  He  wrote  to  Cleveland  that: 

The  national  importance  of  a  merchant  marine 
to  this  country  is  so  great,  the  question  of 
ocean  tonnage  and  transportation  being 
renumerative  [sic]  for  private  capital,  cease  to 
be  a  factor  .  .  .  Shipbuilding  and  owning  now 
so  nearly  extinct  in  this  country  must  be  re¬ 
garded  in  devising  means  to  restore  it,  as  an 
infant  industry,  open  to  competition  of  the 
world  and  at  present  unrenumerative  [sic]  to 
capital  and  entirely  unprotected  by  govern¬ 
ment;  under  these  conditions  the  only  remedy 
is  direct  encouragement  by  government,  by 
bounty  or  subsidy. 10 


Two  years  later,  in  1889,  Arthur  Sewall  responded 
to  a  questionnaire  issued  by  the  popular  magazine,  The 
Independent.  The  Conference  of  American  States,  a 
State  Department  initiative,  was  about  to  meet  in 
Washington.  The  magazine  sent  a  series  of  questions  to 
"prominent  men"  soliciting  their  opinions  on  the 
specific  issues  to  be  discussed  at  the  conference. 
Sewall  was  a  recipient  of  the  questionnaire,  and  he 
took  the  opportunity  to  state  his  views.  He  was  enthu¬ 
siastic  about  the  potential  for  trade  with  South  Ameri¬ 
can  states  and  favored  the  idea  of  an  inter-American 
customs  union  which  would  discriminate  against  the 
trade  of  foreign,  non-member  nations.  Nevertheless,  he 
stated  that  the  American  merchant  marine  was  in 
severe  decline  and  "without  ships  we  cannot  really 
strengthen  our  relations  with  South  America  for  we 
cannot  either  with  pride  or  profit  trade  under  an  alien 
flag."  He  then  went  on  to  propose  a  system  of  subsi¬ 
dies  to  promote  the  construction  and  operation  of 
American  ships." 

In  1894,  in  the  depths  of  the  depression  which 
followed  the  panic  of  1893,  and  having  long  since 
parted  company  with  Grover  Cleveland,  Sewall  wrote 
to  one  of  his  favorite  Democratic  senators,  Arthur 
Gorman  of  Maryland.  The  issue  at  hand  was  Cleve¬ 
land’s  December  annual  address  to  Congress.  Cleve¬ 
land  voiced  support  for  a  "free  ship  bill"  in  the  mes¬ 
sage.  To  be  specific,  the  President  referred  to  the  legal 
provisions  which  denied  American  registry  to  foreign 
built  vessels  as  being  "...  nearer  a  relic  of  barbarism 
than  anything  that  exists  under  the  permission  of  a 
statute  of  the  United  States."12  In  an  extended  passage, 
which  deserves  to  be  quoted  at  length,  Sewall  unbur¬ 
dened  himself  to  Senator  Gorman.  He  wrote: 

I  see  the  President  is  bound  to  encourage  the 
Free  Ship  Bill,  during  this  session,  all  he 
possibly  can.  He  seems  determined  to  mark  his 
Administration  by  a  monument  of  ruined 
industries.  He  has  ruined  our  party  and  now 
wants  to  destroy  the  industries  of  the  country 
as  far  as  possible.  The  admission  of  foreign 
built  ships  to  our  registry  will  absolutely 
destroy  all  the  ship  building  Plants  in  the 
country,  .  .  .  There  is  nothing  Democratic  or 
patriotic  in  this  idea  .  .  .  the  operation  of  it 
will  be  to  loan  our  flag  to  foreigners  to  be 
used  when  its  to  their  advantage  and  hauled 
down  when  it  is  not.  .  .  .  Every  English  ship¬ 
owner  will  have  his  Agent  in  this  country  and 
when  he  desires,  his  Agent,  a  citizen  of  this 
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Four-masted  steel  bark,  Dirigo,  built  by  Arthur  Sewall  and  Company.  Launched  in  1894,  2,845  gross  registered  tons,  the 
Dirigo  was  the  first  steel  masted  sailing  vessel  built  in  America.  Photographed  by  Charles  R.  Higgins,  courtesy  of  the  Maine 
Maritime  Museum,  Bath,  Maine. 


country,  will  appear  on  the  books  as  owner  of 
the  tonnage.  From  that  moment  that  tonnage 
will  receive  the  protection  of  our  flag,  and 
when  the  home  office  desires  to  change  back, 
they  can  do  so  under  the  present  navigation 
laws,  of  England,  by  bill  of  saling  [sic]  it  back 
to  a  foreign  subject,  and  from  that  time  the 
vessel  is  under  the  protection  of  the  British 
flag.  .  .  .  From  a  patriotic  standpoint  it  seems 
to  me  to  be  degrading  of  our  flag  to  allow  it  to 
be  used  in  this  way,  and  to  float  over  and 
protect  any  British-tramp,  or  other  vessel  as 
may  be  desired  from  time  to  time  by  their 
British  owners.  We  can  never  build  up  a 
Merchant  Marine  in  this  way,  but  on  the 
contrary  we  shall  surrender  to  England,  Ger¬ 
many  and  Norway  and  Italy,  what  little  carry¬ 
ing  trade  we  are  now  doing,  and  so  also  our 
coasting  trade.  It  will  not  be  a  pleasant  sight 


for  us  in  the  future,  in  this  event,  to  see  these 
Old  British  tramps  doing  our  coast  trade  on 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  going  up  and  down 
our  rivers,  and  on  the  Lakes  flying  our  flag 
and  passing  abandoned  ship  yards.  ...  It  will 
ruin  the  most  important  industry  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  one  that  will  in  the  future  contribute 
more  to  the  defense  and  prosperity  of  our 
country  than  any  other. 13 


Arthur  Sewall  was  not  content  simply  to  oppose 
legislation  he  deemed  detrimental  to  American  mari¬ 
time  interests.  During  much  of  the  decade  of  the 
1890s,  for  example,  he,  and  those  working  for  him  in 
the  Sewall  firm,  worked  tirelessly  for  remedial  legisla¬ 
tion  designed  to  reverse  the  fortunes  of  the  merchant 
marine.  Much  of  the  Sewall  effort  was  devoted  to 
promoting  discriminatory  legislation  that  would  have 
applied  higher  duties  on  goods  imported  to  the  United 
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States  in  ships  of  foreign  registry.  To  avoid  paying  the 
higher  levies,  those  desiring  to  ship  goods  to  the 
United  States  would  simply  need  to  employ  American 
vessels  for  the  purpose.  As  Arthur  Sewall  wrote  to 
Stephen  White,  United  States  Senator  from  California: 

I  believe  the  true  remedy  to  be  legislation  in 
line  with  the  discriminatory  duty  plan  that  has 
been  extensively  discussed  of  late  and  which 
laid  the  foundation  of  and  for  half  a  century 
prosperously  maintained  the  American  mer¬ 
chant  marine.  .  .  which  was  the  wonder  of  its 
time.  At  first,  at  the  suggestion  of  Jefferson 
and  Madison,  this  discriminating  duty  plan 
formed  a  part  of  the  tariff  bills  of  their  time, 
and  it  seems  to  me  it  would  be  very  desirable 
to  have  it  again  incorporated  in  the  original 
draft  of  the  new  Tariff  Bill  by  the  House 
Committee.  .  V 

It  should  be  noted  that  for  the  next  several  years, 
until  the  discriminatory  duty  approach  was  deemed 
impracticable  and  was  abandoned,  Arthur  Sewall 
worked  very  closely  with  Republicans  and  Democrats 
alike  to  affect  remedial  legislation.  William  McKinley 
called  for  the  ".  .  .  restoration  of  the  American  Mer¬ 
chant  marine.  .  ."  in  his  first  inaugural  address,15  and 
Sewall  demonstrated  no  reluctance  in  joining  forces 
with  his  political  rival  only  months  after  the  1896 
election.16 

In  1899,  within  a  year-and-a-half  of  his  death,  and 
when  he  had  been  in  the  shipbuilding  business  for 
almost  a  half  century,  Sewall  was  once  again  suggest¬ 
ing  legislation  to  revive  the  American  maritime  indus¬ 
try.  This  time  it  was  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  By  this  point,  he  was 
back  to  recommending  a  policy  of  subsidies  and 
bounties,  having  abandoned  the  push  for  discriminatory 
tonnage  duties  that  he  had  advocated  in  the  mid- 1 890s. 
The  method  of  assistance  is,  perhaps,  of  less  impor¬ 
tance  than  his  continued  stress  on  the  fact  that  the 
health  of  the  maritime  industry  was  a  question  of 
national  significance.  When  asked  by  the  Committee  to 
explain  the  financial  benefits  of  the  bill  for  shipbuild¬ 
ers,  he  responded: 

/  have  always  looked  at  this  matter  in  a  differ¬ 
ent  way.  I  do  not  regard  this  bill  as  a  bill  for 
the  shipbuilder  or  for  the  ship  owner.  I  want 
this  bill,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  as  it  pro¬ 
fesses  to  be  for  the  promotion  of  commerce 


and  to  build  up  a  merchant  marine.  That  is  the 
object  of  this  bill;  it  is  not  for  the  shipbuilder 
or  the  ship  owner.  It  is  to  build  up  a  merchant 
marine,  and  that  I  regard  as  a  necessity  to-day 
from  a  national  standpoint.  And  there  are 
various  ways  of  looking  at  that.  It  has  been 
stated  here  to-day  correctly  that  there  is  an 
enormous  freight  which  has  gone  out  of  our 
hands  that  we  possessed  in  1850  and  along 
there.  It  is  now  gone.  I  watched  it  go.  I  was  in 
the  business  in  1850  when  our  merchant  ma¬ 
rine  was  strong  and  profitable,  and  I  have 
seen  it  decline  for  the  last  forty  years  until  it 
has  absolutely  disappeared. 1 

He  then  went  on  to  state  that  the  problem  began 
with  the  shift  from  wood  to  iron  and  steel  and  the  fact 
that  Great  Britain  "got  the  lead  of  us."  While  Sewall 
felt  that  American  steel  was  now  cheaper  than  that  of 
England,  American  capital  would  not  venture  back  into 
shipbuilding  without  some  aid  and  assistance  from  the 
government.  He  believed  that  the  government  should 
offer  aid  in  the  form  of  subsidies  to  lure  American 
capital  back  into  the  industry.  To  those  congressional 
representatives  who  opposed  this  because  individual 
shipbuilding  would  reap  financial  benefits  at  the 
public’s  expense,  he  had  this  to  say: 

But  I  tell  you  gentlemen,  you  don ’t  want  to  go 
into  these  figures.  You  are  belittling  the  matter 
to  do  that.  This  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a 
national  bill,  and  creating  a  national  arm  of 
the  Government  which  we  require  and  which 
we  have  always  required,  and  which  we  must 
have  to  sustain  our  rank  as  a  first-class  power. 

You  cannot  make  a  first-class  nation  of  this 
country  or  any  other  without  your  merchant 
marine.  You  want  to  have  live,  effective  ship¬ 
yards  on  your  Atlantic  and  on  your  Pacific, 
well  equipped  with  modern  equipments,  with 
skilled  labor.  That  is  the  defense,  that  is  the 
object  of  this  bill  for  this  Government,  and  that 
is  the  consideration. 18 

As  should  be  clear  from  the  above  examples, 
Arthur  Sewall  believed  that  the  government  should 
actively  intervene  to  support  the  shipping  industry.  In 
addition,  Sewall  tended  to  see  the  shipping  interest  as 
a  national  asset,  the  health  of  which  was  key  to  the 
economic  future  of  the  country.  Sewall ’s  weather  eye, 
it  would  seem,  saw  dark  clouds  on  the  shipping 
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horizon.  This  was  particularly  true,  one  gathers,  as  he 
cast  his  vision  to  the  east,  across  the  Atlantic,  toward 
England. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  Sewall  was  not  so 
parochial  as  to  limit  his  sights  to  the  defense  of  the 
shipping  industry.  Although  the  existing  historical 
record  would  suggest  that  he  did  not  say  a  great  deal 
about  the  tariff  as  a  broadly  construed  issue,  there  is 
evidence  that  his  sentiments  were  definitely  in  the 
protectionist  camp.  For  example,  on  several  occasions 
he  voiced  his  support  for  protection  to  his  friend 
Arthur  Gorman.19  In  addition,  in  a  letter  to  a  fellow 
Maine  banker,  Sewall  stated  that  he  supported  the 
protection  policy  of  the  Republican  Party  to  the  extent 
that  it  would".  .  .  equalize  the  cost  of  labor  on  the  two 
sides  of  the  Atlantic,  .  .  ."20  Furthermore,  in  a  long 
biographical  sketch  of  Sewall  written  during  the  1896 
campaign,  the  following  was  written: 

With  regard  to  the  tariff  he  [Sewall]  would  use 
it  so  far  as  it  is  necessary  to  raise  revenue,  as 
a  weapon  against  other  nations  —  a  weapon  of 
defense  to  our  industries,  and  of  action  to 
force  from  other  nations  a  return  for  every 
concession  we  make  to  them.  To  this  extent,  he 
sympathized  with  the  Reciprocity  measures  of 
Blaine  and  is  a  believer  in  discriminating 
duties  in  favor  of  American  tonnage  as  advo¬ 
cated  by  Jefferson. 

In  line  with  the  same  views  on  the  tariff,  he  believed 
that  through  the  power  of  commercial  discrimination 
and  retaliation,  the  government  had  nothing  to  fear 
from  any  nation  of  Europe,  and  with  such  a  weapon 
America  needed  no  more  powerful  navy  than  it  pos¬ 
sessed.21 

It  is  notable  that  a  document,  written  during  the 
1896  campaign,  linked  Sewall  to  the  Republican  James 
G.  Blaine.  One  suspects  the  explicit  connection  to 
Blaine’s  reciprocity  efforts  was  designed  to  mute 
criticism  that  Sewall  was  a  protectionist  running  as  the 
vice  presidential  candidate  on  a  Democratic  Party 
platform  that  supported  a  tariff  for  revenue  only.22  If 
this  were  the  intent,  it  was  not  successful.  Sewall  was 
severely  criticized  on  the  tariff  issue  during  the  cam¬ 
paign.  The  partisan  press  dwelt  on  the  fact  that 
Sewall’s  public  position  on  protection,  at  least  insofar 
as  the  marine  industry  was  concerned,  was  in  conflict 
with  the  Democratic  platform  of  1896. 23  It  is  also 
notable  that  the  biographical  document  identified 
Sewall  with  an  aggressive,  warlike  posture  relative  to 


the  protection  of  American  industry.  Although  cam¬ 
paign  material  and,  therefore,  prone  to  hyperbole,  its 
tone  is  not  inconsistent  with  Sewall’s  own  words  as 
revealed  in  the  previously  cited  documents.  It  is  clear 
from  the  above  discussion  that  Sewall  was  a  protec¬ 
tionist,  although  a  qualified  one.24  Protection,  of 
course,  was  one  of  the  most  important  issues  which 
divided  nineteenth-century  Americans. 

If  protection  and  the  tariff  were  perennial  issues 
during  the  period,  another  question  which  probably 
claimed  as  much  attention  was  the  monetary  or  cur¬ 
rency  controversy.  As  with  the  tariff  and  protection, 
Arthur  Sewall  held  views  on  this  extremely  heated 
subject.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Sewall  took  a  rather 
unorthodox  position  for  an  Eastern  businessman  on  this 
issue.  Prior  to  discussing  Sewall’s  ideas  about  cur¬ 
rency,  however,  a  brief  digression  to  clarify  some  of 
the  terms  and  the  position  in  the  great  "battle  of  the 
standards"  of  1896  is  probably  in  order,  given  the 
rather  arcane  nature  of  monetary  affairs. 

The  period  from  1873  to  1896  was  characterized 
by  a  long  secular  decline  in  prices.  The  deflation  often 
made  business  difficult  and  debt  payment  onerous.  As 
a  result,  there  was  a  serious  debate  about  currency 
during  the  latter  decades  of  the  century,  particularly  in 
the  1890s.  This  culminated  in  the  1896  presidential 
campaign  which  pitted  gold  monometallists  against 
bimetallists.25 

Gold  monometallists  argued  that  gold,  and  gold 
alone,  should  provide  the  basis  for  American  standard 
money.  On  the  other  hand,  bimetallists  —  and  there 
were  national  and  international  bimetallists  —  believed 
that  silver  as  well  as  gold  should  back  the  United 
States  currency.  Bimetallists,  whether  of  the  national  or 
international  variety,  argued  that  the  American  mint 
should  be  open  to  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of 
both  metals  at  a  ratio  of  sixteen  to  one.26 

Fundamentally,  gold  monometallists  were  con¬ 
cerned  about  issues  of  confidence  in  the  integrity  of 
American  currency,  and  links  to  the  European  financial 
capitals,  particularly  London.  They  were  extremely 
fearful  that  any  experiment  with  the  remonetization  of 
silver  would,  through  the  operation  of  Gresham’s 
Law,27  drive  gold  from  circulation  and,  in  essence, 
replace  a  sound  currency  with  one  worth  a  mere 
fraction  of  its  former  value.  Gold  standard  advocates 
argued  that  having  a  currency  as  "good  as  gold"  would 
maintain  American  credit  and  link  the  national  econ¬ 
omy  to  the  most  important  export  markets  in  the  world. 
Sound  money  was  the  key  to  improving  the  economic 
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situation  of  the  country. 

Some  gold  standard  advocates  were  willing  to 
contemplate  a  second  position  and  to  join  the  ranks  of 
the  international  bimetallists.  International  bimetallists 
believed  that  gold  and  silver  could  be  held  at  par  and 
made  to  circulate  side-by-side,  but  only  through  an 
international  agreement  among  the  most  advanced 
nations  of  the  world  to  receive  both  metals  at  their 
mints  at  a  predetermined,  uniform  ratio  or  price. 
International  bimetallists  felt  that  the  collective  mone¬ 
tary  demand  of  the  mints  of  countries  such  as  the 
United  States,  England,  France,  and  Germany  essen¬ 
tially  could  settle  the  world  market  prices  of  the  two 
metals  and  thereby  insure  that  gold  and  silver  would 
remain  in  circulation.  Those  who  supported  interna¬ 
tional  bimetallism  were  absolutely  terrified,  however, 
at  the  position  taken  by  their  more  nationalistic  fellow 
citizens.  This  third  group,  composed  of  national 
bimetallists,  argued  strenuously  that  the  United  States 
could  remonetize  silver  unilaterally  without  dire 
economic  consequences.  Bryan  and  Sewall,  and  many 
of  the  people  they  represented  in  1896,  were  national 
bimetallists.28 

The  bimetallists,  whether  of  the  national  or  interna¬ 
tional  inclination,  had  a  different  explanation  for  the 
causes  of  the  depression  as  well  as  its  remedy.  They 
cited  the  fact  that  the  United  States  had  been  a  bimetal¬ 
lic  country  up  until  the  demonetization  of  silver  in 
1873.  From  1873  on,  however,  with  silver  demone¬ 
tized,  with  the  currency  thereby  contracted,  prices  were 
bound  to  fall,  or  so  the  bimetallists  argued.  It  was  a 
matter  of  the  supply  and  demand  of  currency.  Bimetal¬ 
lists  believed  the  solution  to  declining  prices  was  to 
remonetize  silver  and  to  expand  the  money  supply. 
This  would  help  indebted  farmers  and  anyone  else 
having  difficulty  conducting  business  and  making  a 
profit  in  a  deflationary  environment.  Often,  and  this 
was  certainly  the  case  with  Sewall,  opposition  to  the 
remonetization  of  silver  was  laid  at  the  feet  of  "the 
money  power,"  the  finance  capitalists  who  logically 
stood  to  benefit  from  the  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
money  relative  to  all  other  commodities.29 

If  that,  in  cursory  terms,  was  the  outline  of  the 
debate,  what  was  Sewalfs  position?  In  a  letter  to 
William  Putnam  of  Portland,  Maine,  an  influential 
Democrat  and  an  attorney  who  had  served  the  first 
Cleveland  administration  in  an  attempt  to  resolve  the 
fishing  controversy  with  Canada,  Sewall  aired  his 
views  on  the  money  question.  The  letter  was  written  in 
October  of  1893,  while  the  Senate  was  still  debating 
whether  or  not  to  repeal  the  Sherman  Silver  Purchase 


Act  which  Cleveland  believed  had  caused  that  sum¬ 
mer’s  panic  and  subsequent  depression.30  Sewall  did 
not  accept  Cleveland’s  assessment  of  the  situation,  and 
did  not  believe  that  the  real  problem  facing  the  country 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  Sherman  Act. 

He  argued  that  the  problem  was  the  price  of  wheat, 
which  sold  for  only  sixty  cents  a  bushel.  The  United 
States  had  been  on  the  gold  standard  since  silver  was 
demonetized  in  1873  and  specie  payments  were  re¬ 
sumed  in  1879.  Given  the  fact  that  virtually  all  mone¬ 
tary  demand  was  now  concentrated  on  gold  alone,  the 
price  of  gold  and  gold-backed  currencies  had  risen 
almost  fifty  percent  in  twenty  years.  This  was  another 
way  of  saying  that  prices  had  fallen  by  an  equal 
amount.  In  essence,  according  to  Sewall,  the  govern¬ 
ment  had  established  a  new  measure  of  value  which 
enhanced  the  worth  of  money  and  depreciated  the 
value  of  everything  else.  When  prices  for  commodities 
fell,  the  value  of  money  rose,  or  so  Sewall  and  his 
fellow  bimetallists  argued. 

From  the  perspective  of  the  late  twentieth  century, 
it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  appreciate  the  problems 
associated  with  chronic  deflation.  Sewall  was  a  hard- 
headed  man  of  the  world  who  grappled  with  the 
problems  of  conducting  business  in  an  era  of  declining 
prices.  He  asked  himself  who  benefitted  from  the 
situation.  His  answer  was  that  only  "the  monied 
interests  of  the  country"  did  so.  Near  the  end  of  his 
letter  to  Putnam,  he  said: 

Perhaps  I  do  not  make  myself  plain,  but  my 
idea  is  that  this  question  (which  is  a  great  one 
and  a  serious  one  and  I  begin  to  doubt  whe¬ 
ther  it  will  be  settled  even  in  this  Congress)  is 
becoming  and  is  to-day  the  old  question  of 
relations  of  labor  to  capital  coming  up  in  a 
new  phase  and  I  believe  the  demand  made  by 
the  monied  interests  of  this  country  for  the 
Single  Gold  Standard,  is  not  right  and  will  not 
and  should  not  prevail.  It  is  an  injustice  to  the 
Producer  and  to  the  enterprise  and  industry  of 
the  country.  It  is  a  demand  by  the  monied 
powers,  when  they  ask  for  [a]  Single  Gold 
Standard;  when  they  ask  to  demonetize  silver 
it  is  a  demand  for  a  pound  and  a  half  of flesh 
instead  of  a  pound,  and  I  fear  the  result  upon 
the  country  and  upon  our  business  in  the 
continued  pressing  of  this  demand.  .  .  "3I 

Several  years  later,  but  prior  to  running  with 
Bryan,  Sewall  expounded  again  on  his  views  in  a  long 
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letter  to  his  brother-in-law  Frederick  Bosworth.  In  that 
letter,  he  argued  that  the  demonetization  of  silver 
benefited  only  "the  capitalist"  at  the  expense  of  "the 
producer."  He  went  on  to  say  that  he  believed  the 
United  States,  in  moving  to  a  policy  of  free  and 
unlimited  coinage  of  silver,  would  end  up  on  a  single 
silver  standard.  Of  course,  that  was  exactly  what  many 
gold  standard  advocates  and  international  bimetallists 
predicted  with  abject  horror.  However,  unlike  them, 
Sewall  looked  forward  to  the  silver  standard.  As  he 
said  to  his  brother-in-law: 

I  believe  now,  that  instead  of  having  a  bi¬ 
metallic  currency  our  necessities  will  force  the 
country  to  a  silver  basis  which  I  regard  as 
now  the  only  possible  solution  of  our  financial 
difficulty. 

While  this  result  may  work  a  hardship  to 
the  capital  of  the  country  yet  it  will  not  more 
than  undo  the  wrong  we  committed  in  ’73 
demonitizing  [sic]  silver.  It  will,  in  effect, 
demonitize  [sic]  gold  and  make  silver  our 
standard.  It  will  stimulate  all  our  industries 
which  will  enable  us  to  compete  successfully 
with  England  and  Germany  and  other  gold 
countries  in  the  markets  of  the  world  with  our 
produce  and  manufactures. 

The  raw  material  in  this  country  is  as 
cheap  as  anywhere  in  the  world.  Our  soil  in 
various  climates  is  as  favorable  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  cereals  and  other  earth  products  as  in 
any  part  of  the  world. 

Now  let  us  have,  if  you  please  to  call  it,  a 
cheap  money.  Let  us  manufacture  and  farm  on 
silver.  This  will  insure  us  high  prices  at  home 
and  selling  these  products  abroad  for  gold  the 
premium  will  insure  us  a  profit  in  foreign 
markets,  and  as  I  said  above,  will  enable  us  to 
compete  successfully  with  England  and  Ger¬ 
many.  The  abundance  of  silver  will  insure  us 
against  any  financial  disorder,  against  any 
panic,  or  any  cornering  of  money  in  the  money 
centers  by  the  capitalists  and  the  Jews  of 
Europe,  and  I  firmly  believe  we  shall  have  an 
era  of  prosperity  in  this  country  unsurpassed 
by  any  period  in  the  past ... 32 

These  letters  indicate  Sewall’s  awareness  of,  and 
sensitivity  to,  the  highly  competitive  situation  in  which 
the  United  States  found  itself  relative  to  the  other 
leading  economic  world  powers.  In  essence,  Sewall 


advocated  a  policy  of  currency  devaluation.  A  devalued 
currency  would  render  American  goods  less  expensive 
and,  therefore,  more  competitive  in  overseas,  gold- 
denominated  markets.  It  is  important  to  note  that 
Sewall  had  his  eyes  firmly  fixed  on  England  and 
Germany  as  America’s  two  principal  economic  rivals. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  sense  his  anxiety.  It  is  also  evident 
that,  as  with  protective  legislation  for  shipping  and  the 
tariff  generally,  Sewall  was  very  comfortable  with 
overt  government  intervention  in  the  economy  in 
defense  of  American  interests. 

There  was  another  aspect  of  the  currency  issue 
which  deserves  mention.  One  of  the  arguments  ad¬ 
vanced  in  support  of  bimetallism  was  that  the  dual 
standard  would  give  Americans  a  competitive  trade 
advantage  over  the  Europeans  in  those  parts  of  the 
world  where  silver  was  used  as  standard  money.  In  the 
1 890s,  Mexico  and  many  Asian  countries,  including  the 
Philippines  and  China,  were  on  the  silver  standard.  The 
advantage  would  come,  so  it  was  argued,  from  the  fact 
that  an  American  dollar,  defined  in  terms  of  silver  as 
well  as  gold,  would  not  fluctuate  in  value  relative  to 
the  currencies  of  East  Asia.  As  the  important  European 
countries  all  employed  gold  exclusively  as  standard 
money,  those  countries  would  continue  to  experience 
fluctuations  in  exchange  rates  with  places  like  China. 
In  addition,  as  silver  continued  to  depreciate  in  value 
relative  to  gold,  exports  from  gold  standard  countries 
to  Asia  would  become  more  and  more  expensive  there. 
The  United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  with  a  bimetallic 
currency,  would  find  its  goods  cheaper  relative  to  those 
of  Europe  in  Asian  markets.33 

Unfortunately,  there  is  not  a  great  deal  of  evidence 
about  what  Sewall  thought  on  this  issue.  Sewall  was  a 
man  of  relative  few  words.  Nevertheless,  he  may  have 
shared  the  view  that  free  silver  would  benefit  American 
trade  with  East  Asia  relative  to  that  of  the  Europeans’. 
During  the  1896  campaign,  for  example,  an  article 
appeared  in  a  Boston  newspaper  that  suggested  Se¬ 
wall’s  initial  interest  in  free  silver  stemmed  from  his 
shipping  connections  with  California  and  the  Far 
East.34  As  will  be  discussed  below,  Sewall  was  very 
interested  in  American  economic  and  political  expan¬ 
sion  into  the  Pacific.  Other  bimetallists  were  vociferous 
in  their  claim  that  the  dual  standard  would  promote 
American  economic  interests  relative  to  the  Europeans 
in  the  silver-using  parts  of  the  world.  Apparently, 
Sewall  shared  their  sentiments. 

As  with  protection  and  currency,  it  is  possible  to 
discern  at  least  some  of  Sewall’s  beliefs  and 
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attitudes  regarding  a  third  major  issue  of  his  day, 
namely,  the  relationship  between  capital  and  labor.  The 
historical  record  is  clear  that  Sewall  vessels  and  the 
Sewall  shipyard  both  experienced  labor  difficulties. 
This  fact  was  brought  up  repeatedly  during  the  1896 
presidential  campaign  because  Bryan,  Sewall,  and  the 
Democrats  sought  to  present  themselves  as  supporters 
of  labor  against  the  trusts  and  economic  oligarchs 
supposedly  represented  by  the  Republican  Party.  The 
partisan  press,  echoing  allegations  which  appeared  in 
the  Red  Record,  a  publication  of  the  Sailors’  Union  of 
the  Pacific,  charged  that  Sewall  shipmasters  were  cruel 
exploiters  of  the  nation’s  seamen.35  In  addition,  on  at 
least  one  occasion,  there  was  strike  at  the  Sewall  yard 
in  Bath.  Sewall’s  remarks  at  that  time  make  it  clear 
that  he  was  not  sympathetic  to  labor  challenging  his 
conduct  of  business.36  Finally,  it  is  also  evident  that 
Sewall  was  inclined  to  believe  that  labor  unions  raised 
production  costs  and  thereby  reduced  competitiveness. 
Specifically,  he  argued  that  American  shipbuilders 
reaped  an  advantage  relative  to  England  because  they 
were  generally  less  burdened  by  strikes  and  unions 
than  were  their  British  competitors.37  It  is  clear  that  he 
cast  a  critical  eye  on  organized  labor  and  the  power  it 
could  wield. 

These  rather  harsh,  marketplace  attitudes  toward 
labor  notwithstanding,  there  appears  to  have  been 
another  strain  in  Sewall’ s  thinking.  He  talked  about  the 
fact  that  the  demonetization  of  silver  hurt  the  laborer 
because  it  threw  him  out  of  work.  Capitalists,  the 
money  lenders,  who  profited  from  the  appreciation  in 
the  value  of  money,  did  so  at  the  expense  of  all 
"producers,"  but  the  laboring  man  was  most  vulnerable. 
As  indicated  in  the  previously  quoted  letter  to  William 
Putnam,  Sewall  saw  the  money  question  as  the  latest 
manifestation  of  a  recurring  conflict  between  capital 
and  labor.  In  addition,  and  this  is  particularly  impor¬ 
tant,  Sewall  tended  to  see  the  relationship  of  capital 
and  labor  from  the  perspective  of  the  community.  In 
other  words,  Adam  Smith’s  invisible  hand  in  the 
marketplace  should  not  necessarily  have  the  last  word 
in  regulating  relations  between  capital  and  labor, 
because  for  a  nation  to  be  strong,  all  segments  of  the 
economy  must  be  healthy. 

Perhaps  the  best  example  of  Sewall’s  philosophy  is 
revealed  in  a  letter  he  wrote  to  his  good  friend  Erskine 
Phelps  in  the  summer  of  1894  during  the  height  of  the 
famous  Pullman  Strike.  One  of  the  most  dramatic  and 
violent  labor  confrontations  of  late  nineteenth-century 
America,  the  strike  began  in  the  town  of  Pullman 
outside  of  Chicago.  George  Pullman  had  established 


what  he  considered  a  model  town  for  the  workmen 
constructing  the  luxurious  railroad  cars  that  bore  the 
entrepreneur’s  name.  In  the  wake  of  the  1893  panic 
and  depression,  Pullman  cut  his  workers’  pay,  but  not 
the  rents  in  the  company-owned  houses  in  which  they 
lived  in  the  company  town.  When  Pullman’s  employ¬ 
ees  walked  off  their  jobs,  their  work  stoppage  was 
honored  by  the  American  Railway  Union  (ARU) 
which,  at  the  time,  was  headed  by  Eugene  Debbs. 
ARU  members  sidetracked  all  Pullman  cars  and  the 
strike  spread  like  wildfire  throughout  the  country. 
Eventually,  Grover  Cleveland  and  his  attorney  general 
Richard  Olney  called  out  federal  troops  and  blood  was 
spilled  in  Chicago,  the  heart  of  the  strike.38 

Erskine  Phelps  lived  in  Chicago  and  wrote  to 
Sewall  during  the  height  of  the  confrontation.  In  one 
letter,  he  described  the  burning  of  the  White  City 
which  had  formed  a  central  part  of  the  World’s  Fair 
the  year  before.  Phelps  wrote  to  his  friend  that  "Today 
we  are  standing,  waiting,  watching  for  what  an  angry 
howling  mob  will  do  at  the  gates  of  our  city."39 

Arthur  Sewall  then  responded  with  a  lengthy  letter 
to  his  good  friend.  The  letter  is  quite  remarkable  and 
deserves  to  be  quoted  extensively.  Sewall  wrote: 

Your  last  letter  describing  the  great  fire  at 
Jackson  Park  brought  vividly  to  my  mind  the 
very  unfortunate  condition  of  affairs  existing 
today  in  our  country.  Only  a  year  ago  that 
beautiful  White  City  was  very  rapidly  con¬ 
structed  as  a  monument  to  the  greatness  of  our 
country,  to  the  rapidity  of  our  growth  and 
progress  in  everything  essential  to  an  ad¬ 
vanced  civilization  in  sciences,  enterprise, 
industry,  and  to  what  we  then  supposed  the 
best  form  of  Government  the  world  ever 
saw .  .  .  To-day  that  conflagration,  that  de¬ 
struction  of  the  White  City  seems  to  be  a 
second  declaration  to  the  world  that  the  stabil¬ 
ity  and  greatness  of  our  Government  is  yet  in 
doubt,  that  corruption  infests  our  National 
Council,  that  patriotism  is  wanting  when  most 
needed,  that  personal  ambition  and  greed 
govern  when  concession  and  compromise 
should  be  a  factor  f 

Sewall  then  went  on  to  say  that  his  circumstances, 
enjoying  as  he  was  the  beautiful  Maine  summer,  were 
clearly  different  than  those  Phelps  was  experiencing. 
The  shipbuilder  then  said  to  his  friend: 
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Four-masted  bark,  Shenandoah.  Launched  in  1890,  at  3,154  gross  registered  tons,  she  was 
the  largest  vessel  built  by  the  Sewall  firm  at  this  time.  Photo  courtesy  of  the  Maine 
Maritime  Museum,  Bath,  Maine. 


7  am  not  one  of  those  who  join  the  popular 
clamor  to  shoot  down  and  stamp  out  this 
industrial  element  of  our  country  that  is  now 
the  great  factor  in  the  existing  trouble. 

The  underlying  principle  of  the  Republican 
form  of  Government  which  we  now  pretend  to 
have  is  one  of  compromise,  mutual  concession 
like  that  of  a  large  family,  or  a  community, 
where  we  should  consider  the  welfare  of  each 


other,  and  recognize  the 
rights  of  all  to  participate 
in  the  blessings,  the  privi- 
leges  and  the 
resources  of  our  great 
country. 

There  are  none  of 
us  that  would  be  so 
autocratic  and  arbi¬ 
trary,  as  not  to  listen 
to  the  complaints  and 
distress  of  others. 
Every  true  citizen 
owes  a  duty  to  his 
family,  to  his  neigh¬ 
borhood,  to  his  com¬ 
munity,  to  his 
country,  higher  and 
more  paramount  to 
his  own  personal 
gain  or  success.  They 
owe  it  for  the  privi¬ 
leges  and  benefits 
they  receive  from  a 
good  government,  for 
the  good-will  of  that 
community,  for  the 
protection  they  are 
constantly  receiving, 
so  essential  to  their 
enterprise  and  suc¬ 
cess. 

The  obligation  should 
be  sufficiently  great  to  all 
of  us  to  warrant  a  fair 
consideration  of  any 
question  for  the  public 
good,  and  some  conces¬ 
sion  if  necessary  in  the 
interest  of  good  feeling 
and  fairness  toward  oth¬ 
ers.  Even  if  contrary  to  the  abstract  rule  of 
right,  no  country  like  ours  covering  so  many 
diversified  interests  in  government,  can  suc¬ 
ceed  without  this  spirit  of  compromise  and 
bending  more  or  less  to  the  interests  of  the 
other. 

If  your  community,  or  neighbors,  who 
have  done  so  much  for  you,  to  who [m]  you  are 
so  largely  indebted  for  your  success,  should 
ask  of  you  to  bend  a  little  in  your  arbitrary 
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rules  of  business  towards  what  they  thought 
was  for  the  good  of  all  and  so  essential  to  the 
future  welfare  and  good  feeling  of  all,  you 
would  hesitate  a  long  time  before  you  peremp¬ 
torily  declined  to  consider  their  request.  You 
would  feel  you  owed  something  to  your  fellow 
townsmen  as  well  as  to  yourself  You  would 
yield,  I  believe,  in  a  feeling  of  ownership,  and 
concede,  if  necessary  although  to  your  mind 
your  premises  may  have  been  absolutely 
right. AX 

Sewall  concluded  by  saying  that  he  believed  the 
real  underlying  problem  was  that  wheat  and  other 
commodities  were  selling  at  such  low  prices.  In  other 
words,  it  was  the  depression,  and  the  monetary  system 
that  caused  it,  that  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  nation’s 
ills. 

It  seems  clear  that  Sewall  held  a  variety  of  views 
about  labor.  Some  of  those,  particularly  as  related  to 
the  conduct  of  his  own  enterprise,  are  not  surprising. 
Like  many  late  nineteenth-century  businessmen,  he 
looked  askance  at  the  power  of  labor.  On  the  other 
hand,  his  long  epistle  to  Phelps  suggests  that  he  also 
held,  at  least  in  the  abstract,  a  community  ethic  which 
may  have  served  to  moderate  or  blunt  otherwise  severe 
views. 

The  remaining  issue  to  be  considered  is  imperial¬ 
ism,  or  economic  expansionism.  Near  the  end  of  his 
life,  in  late  1899,  Sewall  embarked  on  a  long  trip  that 
was  to  take  him  to  the  west  coast  of  the  United  States, 
and  then  on  to  Hawai’i,  the  Philippines,  China,  and 
Japan.  He  was  to  have  been  gone  for  three  or  four 
months.  As  fate  would  have  it,  he  only  completed  a 
portion  of  his  trip. 

Arthur  Sewall  did  not  complete  his  trip  to  the  Far 
East  because  the  bubonic  plague  had  broken  out  in 
Hawai’i  when  he  arrived  there  in  late  December  of 
1 899.  Sewall  went  to  Hawai’i  to  attend  to  business  and 
to  visit  his  son,  Harold,  and  his  family.  Harold  Sewall 
was,  at  this  time,  a  Special  Agent  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  to  the  Islands.  Unfortunately  for  the  elder  Se- 
wall’s  plans,  with  the  outbreak  of  the  dreaded  disease, 
all  ships  leaving  the  west  coast  of  the  United  States  for 
the  Orient  were  bypassing  the  plague-infested  Islands. 
As  a  result,  Arthur  Sewall  remained  in  Hawai’i  for 
approximately  a  month  and  then  returned  to  the  United 
States,  enduring  a  week  of  quarantine  in  San  Francisco 
Harbor.  He  then  returned  home  via  New  Orleans  and 
Washington  DC.42 

On  his  arrival  in  Hawai’i,  Arthur  Sewall  spoke 


publicly  about  his  hopes  for  the  future  of  the  Pacific 
trade.  He  said: 

The  Pacific  Ocean  will  be  black  with  shipping 
and  her  ports  crowded  with  tonnage  when  the 
developments  which  have  lately  gone  forward 
with  such  rapidity  reach  the  full  tide  of  their 
progress.  Stable  government  is  the  magic 
power  that  will  make  this  ocean  the  theatre  of 
vast  commercial  activity.  Beginning  with  stable 
government  in  Hawai  7  commerce  will  seek  this 
port  as  it  has  never  done  before.  Stable  gov¬ 
ernment  in  the  Philippines  will  come  next  and 
spread  and  increase  that  commerce  and  com¬ 
merce  stimulated  by  stable  government  will  in 
turn  spread  and  increase  stable  government  till 
on  all  the  shores  washed  by  the  waters  of  the 
Pacific,  capital  will  with  all  confidence  de¬ 
velop  the  resources  of  this  great  half  of  the 
globe  f 

Sewall  went  on  to  say  that  his  firm  was  anticipating  a 
large  increase  in  trade  and  it  was  taking  steps  to  build 
new  ships  to  accommodate  it.  He  then  stated  that  he 
did  not  think  the  prospects  in  1900  were  very  good  for 
the  Democrats,  given  the  general  prosperity  in  the 
country.  He  also  stated  quite  emphatically  that  he  was 
not  a  candidate  for  the  vice  presidential  position. 

Upon  his  return  to  San  Francisco  in  early  February 
of  1900,  he  was  quoted  again  as  saying  that  McKinley 
would  be  reelected,  and  it  was  reported  that  he  was 
supporting  the  Republican  policy  in  the  Philippines. 
Sewall  was  quoted  as  saying,  "I  have  always  favored 
the  acquisition  of  the  Philippines  after  the  Paris  treaty. 
The  United  States  should  stand  with  the  Administration 
in  all  that  is  being  done  to  hold  the  Philippines;  they 
were  worth  retaining."44 

Two  weeks  later  in  New  Orleans,  Sewall  stated 
again  that  the  Democratic  Party  should  not  oppose 
expansion  into  the  Philippines.  He  thought  it  inappro¬ 
priate  to  haul  down  the  American  flag  and  argued  that 
it  was  not  a  question  of  "imperialism"  because  Ameri¬ 
cans  would  not  treat  the  Philippines  as  a  colony.  To 
the  contrary,  United  States  policy  would  seek  to 
provide  the  island  with  government  as  good  as  that 
enjoyed  by  American  citizens  themselves.45  The 
validity  of  this  contention  was  lost,  no  doubt,  on  many 
of  the  Filipinos,  as  well  as  a  significant  number  of 
people  in  his  own  political  party,  including  Bryan 
himself.46 

It  should  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  Arthur 
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Sewall  does  not  appear  to  have  initially  favored 
retaining  the  Philippines.  This  is  suggested,  of  course, 
by  his  statement  that  he  always  favored  keeping  the 
archipelago,  after  the  Treaty  of  Paris.  This  is  also 
supported  by  a  letter  which  Harold  Sewall  wrote  to  his 
father  in  1898,  prior  to  ratification  of  the  Treaty  of 
Paris,  which  formally  ended  the  Spanish  American  War 
and  transferred  the  Philippines  to  the  United  States.  In 
that  letter,  which  Harold  wrote  while  on  duty  as 
McKinley’s  Minister  to  Hawai’i,  the  son  expressed  a 
bit  of  irritation  with  his  father  on  the  imperial  matters: 

I  regret  you  still  hold  your  views  re  Philip¬ 
pines.  I  differ  totally  with  you  and  would  much 
rather  see  us  hold  Luzon  than  hold  nothing 
there.  Why  cannot  you  accept  fully  the  doctrine 
you  laid  down  in  silver  [illegible]  of  our 
ability  to  act  independently  of  other  nations.  I 
believe  we  are  equal  to  any  task  and  that  the 
task  of  Governing  and  annexing  the  Philip¬ 
pines  is  alike  from  humane  and  commercial 
reasons  and  reasons  of  necessity.  ... 47 

It  may  be  that  the  elder  Sewall  was  influenced  by 
his  son,  because  within  six  weeks  the  former  spoke 
publicly  in  favor  of  retaining  the  islands  occupied  or 
annexed  by  the  United  States  during  the  Spanish 
American  War.  When  asked  by  the  press  whether  he 
favored  the  Democratic  Party  "antagonizing  the  policy 
of  expansion"  in  1900,  Arthur  Sewall  said: 

No;  what  is  the  use?  Expansion  is  already  an 
accomplished  fact,  whether  we  like  it  or  not. 

We  have  got  Porto  Rico,  the  Philippines, 
Ladrones  and  Hawai  ’ian  islands,  and  we  must 
protect  them.  Cuba  is  under  our  protection  and 
we  help  her  work  out  her  destiny.  It  will  be 
vastly  more  honorable  for  us  to  hold  on  to  our 
new  possessions  and  develop  them  than  to  take 
to  bartering  them  off  to  other  nations.  We 
cannot  give  them  away  or  sell  them  honor¬ 
ably ,48 

While  he  may  have  had  initial  reservations  about 
the  Philippines,  Arthur  Sewall  favored  annexation  of 
the  Hawai ’ian  Islands  long  before  the  McKinley 
administration  moved  to  take  them.49  It  is  clear  that  the 
Sewall  firm  had  been  involved  in  the  Pacific  trade  for 
years.  It  is  also  clear  that  by  the  1 890s  the  Sewall  ships 
were  heavily  concentrated  in  the  Hawai’ian  sugar 
trade.50  The  senior  Sewall’s  trip  to  the  Orient  was  for 


the  purpose  of  extending  that  trade  further  west.  He 
was,  of  course,  not  alone  in  believing  that  the  Pacific 
held  great  promise  for  the  United  States.  This  was  at 
the  very  time  that  McKinley  and  John  Hay  were 
attempting  to  insure  a  continued  open  door  to  the 
perceived  potential  of  the  China  market.51 

The  overriding  point  here  is  that  while  Sewall  was 
clearly  not  an  unabashed  imperialist,  he  favored,  with 
certain  apparent  qualifications,  the  extension  of  formal 
American  power  and  influence  overseas.  A  Democrat 
throughout  his  life,  Sewall  clashed  with  presidential 
candidate  Bryan  who  made  imperialism  a  partisan  issue 
in  the  1900  election.52  Colonies,  and  the  formal  exten¬ 
sion  of  national  power  overseas,  were  important  issues 
which  divided  late  nineteenth-century  Americans,  and 
Sewall  held  strong  views  on  the  subject. 

Having  described  Sewall’ s  perspective  on  some  of 
the  more  contentious  issues  in  late  nineteenth- 
century  America,  what  inferences  can  be  drawn  about 
this  important  maritime  figure  given  what  he  said 
about  protection,  currency,  labor  and  imperialism? 

One  way  to  answer  this  question  is  to  analyze 
Sewall’ s  views  in  relation  to  the  two  opposing  visions 
of  political  economy  which  competed  for  allegiance 
among  nineteenth-century  Americans.  These  were  the 
classical  liberal,  " laissez  faire "  tradition,  and  the 
opposing,  "mercantilist"  or  "nationalist"  point  of  view.53 
The  former,  of  course,  took  its  inspiration  from  Adam 
Smith.  As  articulated  by  nineteenth-century  American 
adherents,  liberalism  favored  free  trade,  or  something 
akin  to  it,  advocated  an  international  division  of  labor, 
opposed  colonial  expansion,  and  scorned  governmental 
intervention  in  the  economy.  In  addition,  liberals 
supported  "sound  money,"  which  typically  meant  the 
gold  standard,  and  they  were  optimistic  regarding  the 
peaceful  and  economically  beneficial  nature  of  relations 
between  nations.54 

On  the  other  hand,  those  of  a  more  nationalistic  or 
mercantilist  persuasion  were  much  less  optimistic  about 
economic  relations  between  nations.  They  tended  to  see 
international  economic  rivalries  as  akin  to  war.  There¬ 
fore,  they  were  more  comfortable  with  interventionist 
government  that  sought  to  promote  and  to  protect  a 
balanced  and  vibrant  domestic  economy  through  high 
tariffs  and  other  discriminatory  legislation.  The  focus 
on  a  balanced  national  economy  also  had  implications 
for  more  moderate  policies  toward  labor.  In  addition, 
fear  of  other  nations  provided  impetus  for  support  of 
colonialism  or  economic  expansion.  Finally,  it  was  not 
uncommon  for  those  with  nationalist  inclinations  to  see 
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the  monetary  system  as  a  tool  to  be  used  in  the  warlike 
economic  competition  that  they  believed  characterized 
relations  between  nations.55 

It  should  be  evident  from  this  discussion  that 
Arthur  Sewall  is  probably  best  understood  as  an 
individual  who  inclined  strongly  to  the  mercantilism  or 
economic  nationalist  perspective.  It  is  clear,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  that  he  was  a  strong  advocate  of  protection  for  the 
shipping  industry.  In  addition,  he  was  comfortable  with 
more  generalized  protection  as  is  evident  from  his 
previously  cited  letters.  Furthermore,  and  this  is 
particularly  important,  one  senses  in  his  strident  tone 
about  British  tramps  navigating  American  rivers  past 
empty  shipyards  that  he  harbored  none  of  the  optimism 
about  an  international  division  of  labor  so  characteristic 
of  nineteenth-century  liberal  thought.  Sewall  repeatedly 
described  shipping  and  the  merchant  marine  as  national 
assets.  He  was  anxious  about  the  future,  and  one  senses 
an  intense  suspicion  about  other  nations,  particularly 
America’s  greatest  economic  rival,  Great  Britain. 

Sewall’ s  conservative  attitude  regarding  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  shipping  was  mirrored  in  his  views  on  currency. 
In  his  letter  to  his  brother-in-law,  for  example,  his 
advocacy  of  the  silver  standard  represented  a  form  of 
currency  devaluation  which  is  a  classic  tool  of  eco¬ 
nomic  nationalism.  Devaluation  aggressively  promotes 
a  nation’s  exports  at  the  expense  of  those  of  other 
nations  and  it  also  limits  imports  by  rendering  them 
more  expensive.  Again,  one  senses  Sewall’ s  anxiety 
and  anger  about  foreign  competition  and  foreign 
capital.  The  silver  standard  was  a  way  to  liberate  the 
United  States  from  the  foreign  "money  power"  and  it 
was  a  means  to  give  the  country  a  competitive  edge  in 
the  markets  of  the  world.  Furthermore,  Sewall’s 
support  for  national  bimetallism,  which  entailed 
unilateral  action  as  opposed  to  international  cooperation 
on  monetary  reform,  is  just  the  stance  one  would 
expect  of  an  individual  with  strong  nationalistic 
sentiments. 

Sewall’s  position  on  labor  requires  a  more  subtle 
analysis,  but  it  is  fair  to  say  that  his  views  suggest  one 
with  mercantilist  sensibilities.  Specifically,  those  of 
mercantilist  persuasion  were  interested  in  promoting  a 
balanced  political  economy  which  tended  toward  self- 
sufficiency.  From  this  perspective,  each  sector,  be  it 
capital,  labor,  or  agriculture,  had  to  prosper  were  the 
overall  national  economy  to  exhibit  the  health  required 
in  the  international  competition  between  countries. 
Whereas  liberals  were  inclined  to  allow  the  unfettered 
marketplace  to  govern  wages  and  relations  between  the 
various  sectors  of  the  economy,  nationalists  or  mercan¬ 


tilists  had  a  different  point  of  view. 

Sewall  seems  to  have  shared  some  of  the  market¬ 
place  attitudes  about  labor  characteristic  of  business¬ 
men  of  his  day.  In  addition,  however,  the  long  quote 
on  the  Pullman  strike  suggests  that  he  also  believed 
that  there  was  an  overarching  community  interest  at 
stake.  Perhaps  this  resulted  from  the  common  percep¬ 
tion  that  the  1 894  confrontation  severely  menaced  the 
established  order.  Nevertheless,  his  balanced  attitude 
toward  the  strike  was  certainly  akin  to  the  sentiment 
articulated  by  mercantilists  regarding  the  need  to 
promote  the  interests  of  all  segments  of  a  nation  state. 

Finally,  there  is  the  question  of  imperialism.  Here, 
too,  Sewall’s  views  seem  to  have  inclined  away  from 
liberal.  While  his  views  on  this  issue  were  moderate, 
in  the  sense  that  his  support  for  expansion  and  coloni¬ 
zation  were  qualified,  he  was  clearly  comfortable  with 
the  formal  extension  of  American  power  and  influence 
overseas.  This  was  most  emphatically  not  the  case  with 
individuals  of  liberal  sentiment.56 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  conclude  is  by  focusing  on 
what  may  have  been  the  only  item  Sewall  ever  wrote 
for  publication.  Shortly  after  returning  to  Bath  from  his 
Hawai’ian  trip,  and  only  a  few  months  before  his 
death,  an  article  appeared  in  Harper’s  Weekly.  The 
article  made  a  strong  plea  for  ship  subsidies,  but  it  also 
articulated  quite  well  the  author’s  vision  for  the  future 
of  America  in  the  first  year  of  the  new  century: 

In  the  grand  vista  opened  up  by  this  country ’s 
expanding  importance  among  the  nations  of 
the  world  there  are  plainly  visible  two  features 
of  vital  concern  to  the  people.  First,  the  finger 
of  destiny  pointing  to  the  parting  of  the  ways 
between  isolation  from  the  affairs  for  the 
foreign  world  and  a  participation  in  the  coun¬ 
cils  of  the  great  human  family;  second,  the 
necessity  for  restoration  of  the  United  States  to 
the  proud  position  once  occupied  as  a  leading 
maritime  power.  The  two  are  so  closely  inter¬ 
twined  as  to  be  inseparable.  Expansion  in 
territory  means  increased  opportunities  for  the 
use  of  American  capital  in  the  direction  of 
maritime  commercial  expansion ,57 

Sewall  then  went  on  to  elaborate  about  the  fact  that 
the  revitalization  of  American  shipping  through  subsi¬ 
dies  would  have  a  tremendous  rippling  effect  through¬ 
out  the  entire  national  economy.  Near  the  end  of  the 
article,  he  wrote: 
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It  is  a  time  in  the  nation ’s  history  pregnant 
with  interest  to  all  who  wish  for  the  outward 
march  of  commercial  prosperity.  New  avenues 
of  commerce  of  vast  importance  are  opening 
up  in  the  Far  East,  and  nearer  home  in  the 
Antilles  and  the  Pacific.  Through  these  ave¬ 
nues  there  should  stream  a  continual  proces¬ 
sion  of  ships  flying  the  American  flag,  built  in 
American  yards,  American  from  keel  to  top¬ 
mast,  carrying  American  freights  to  American 
possessions,  bringing  back  the  products  of 
American  enterprise  and  energy  in  these  new 
days,  and  keeping  every  penny  of  the  profit  of 
production,  of  carriage,  sale,  and  barter  in  the 
American  family.  Expansion  under  these  condi¬ 
tions  is  the  only  right  kind.  Let  our  foreign 
carrying  trade  be  protected  as  well  as  our 
coastwide  trade.58 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  statement  more  replete 

with  overtones  of  mercantilist  sensibilities  and  eco¬ 


nomic  nationalism.  Arthur  Sewalfs  perspectives  are 
clearly  grounded  in  a  lifetime  of  advocating  govern¬ 
ment  support  for  a  merchant  marine.  His  own  enter¬ 
prising  nature  and  success  positioned  him  as  a  leading 
spokesman  for  the  shipping  industry  in  the  Gilded  Age. 
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The  Francis  B.  Lothrop,  Jr.  1995  Awards 


The  Peabody  Essex  Museum  announces  a  new  set  of  awards  for  1995.  To  encourage  authors  to 
explore  the  varied  aspects  of  maritime  history  and  arts,  there  will  be  two  new  awards  in  addition 
to  that  for  Best  Article  published  in  1995: 

•  A  prize  for  the  best  manuscript  accepted  for  publication  in  the  field  of  Maritime  Arts 

•  A  prize  for  the  best  manuscript  accepted  for  publication  in  the  field  of  Maritime 
Modeling  (in  the  words  of  our  founders,  why  we  make  them,  not  how.) 

Winners  will  be  announced  in  Volume  56,  No.  1  of  The  American  Neptune.  For  a  copy  of  the 
authors'  guidelines,  please  contact  the  Publications  Department,  Peabody  Essex  Museum,  East 
India  Square,  Salem,  MA  01970-3783,  or  call  (508)  745-1876,  ext.  3169  or  3172. 
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Readers’  Forum 


Two  Responses  to  William  Dunne’s  Critique  of 
Thomas  Gillmer’s  Old  Ironsides: 

Mr.  Dunne,  in  his  review  of  Old  Ironsides  (. Ameri¬ 
can  Neptune,  Volume  54,  No.  3),  wastes  no  time  or 
space  in  declaring  me  presumptuous  for  writing  a  book 
about  the  U.S.S.  Constitution.  For  him,  apparently,  it 
is  reserved  only  for  true  historians,  such  as  Com¬ 
mander  Tyrone  Martin,  U.S.N.  (ret.).  However,  I  did, 
in  the  book’s  acknowledgements,  say  that  my  experi¬ 
ence  was  centered  in  engineering  science,  and,  had  he 
read  a  few  lines  further,  he  would  perhaps  have  seen 
that  I  considered  the  matter  of  her  restoration,  at  nearly 
200  years  of  age,  an  engineering  problem.  And  I  have 
not,  as  her  restoration  goes  forward  now,  changed  my 
views  on  this. 

Unhappily,  Dunne’s  review  has  been  confined 
largely  to  the  first  half  the  book,  which  deals  with  the 
often  told  history  of  U.S.S.  Constitution's  active  life, 
but  with  a  new  approach  to  her  design  origin.  And 
here,  after  criticizing  me  for  writing  the  book,  he 
neglects  any  comment  on  Constitution’s  controversial 
design  and  unique  construction. 

This  is  perhaps  the  most  important  part  of  the 
book’s  thesis  which  Mr.  Dunne  says  does  not  exist. 
Actually,  the  thesis  is  quoted  in  the  subtitle  of  the  book 
and  the  whole  content  is  involved  with  it. 

I  do  not  intend  to  reply  or  rebut  each  of  the  alleged 
errors  that  Mr.  Dunne  has  claimed.  His  statement  that 
they  "average  out"  to  about  one  per  page  is  an  outra¬ 
geous  and  unreal  accusation.  Does  he  believe  that  a 
book  is  published  by  a  reputable  publisher  without 
being  edited?  Or  does  he  believe  that  I  am  such  an 
unlearned  writer  that  a  publisher  would  accept  such  a 
manuscript?  His  indicated  "errors"  in  the  review  are 
generally  confined  to  the  first  three  chapters,  and  his 
"corrections"  are  either  incorrect  or  argumentative 
except  for  two  instances  which  I  will  allow  for  correc¬ 
tion.  While  this  rebuttal  will  avoid  the  argumentative 
content  that  the  critic  might  wish,  I  will  make  one  or 
two  exceptions  as  typical  examples  of  Mr.  Dunne’s 
trivial  attacks  on  the  book.  For  example,  page  39,  the 
book  says,  "Congress  in  February  1802,  recognized 
that  a  State  of  War  existed  with  Tripoli  and  authorized 
the  navy  to  attack.  .  ."  Dunne  says:  "Tripoli  declared 
war  on  May  1801,  not  1802  (page  39)."  Did  the  book 
say  "...  declared  war  .  .  .  ?"  Another  example,  page 


51,  illustration  figure  2-12;  the  frigate  as  illustrated  in 
the  profile  drawing  does  not  show  any  waist  bulwarks 
as  Dunne  apparently  sees,  noting,  " Constitution  re¬ 
ceived  her  waist  bulwarks  at  Syracuse  in  1804,  not 
before  she  sailed  in  1803."  I  believe  he  has  difficulty 
reading  geometric  drawings. 

I  have  difficulty  understanding  a  reviewer  who 
seems  to  be  angrily  bent  on  destroying  a  book;  who 
argues  with  such  temper  that  he  exposes  his  prejudice. 
A  review  of  a  book,  and  I  have  reviewed  my  share, 
should  be  a  balanced  discussion  of  its  contents  and  an 
estimate  of  its  worth  and  appeal.  This  review  by  Mr. 
Dunne  is  an  attack  on  my  credibility. 

I  will  quote  from  another  review  of  Old  Ironsides 
in  an  equally  credible  nautical  journal:  ".  .  .  the  author 
is  not  an  historian.  Rather,  he  is  a  former  professor  of 
naval  architecture  and  chairman  of  Naval  Engineering 
at  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy  and  designer  of  hundreds 
of  sailing  vessels.  He  uses  this  background  to  focus 
primarily  on  the  vessel  itself,  as  opposed  to  its  ex¬ 
ploits:  ‘This  book  is  not  about  the  heroics  of  the 
famous  old  Navy  Captains  who  took  her  into  history. 
It  is  about  the  ship  herself,  about  her  design,  her  style, 
her  structure  and  strengths  —  and  finally  how  I  believe 
she  can  best  be  restored  and  preserved  for  generations 
to  come’  (page  xi)."  That  reviewer  quotes  from  the 
book’s  preface,  which  he  took  the  time  to  read.  If 
Dunne  read  the  preface,  he  ignored  it. 

Dunne  fails  to  make  any  remarks  about  my  state¬ 
ments  on  the  old  ship’s  structural  problems.  He  is 
quick  to  contradict  my  description  of  Humphreys’ 
draftsman,  William  Doughty,  "[He]  was  a  skilled  and 
upwardly  mobile  draftsman."  Doughty,  not  too  long 
after  his  work  with  Humphreys,  continued  on  as  a  ship 
designer  and  ultimately  became  the  Navy’s  Chief 
Naval  Constructor.  Dunne  does  not  comment  on  the 
assessment  of  the  ship  or  on  the  cognition  of  ship’s 
designer  Joshua  Humphreys  and  his  advanced  thinking. 
He  ignores  all  of  that  as  he  ignored  the  core  of  the 
entire  book,  above  which  he  seems  to  make  a  platform 
to  exhibit  his  extensive  knowledge  of  details  to  no¬ 
where.  He  wishes  only  to  argue  trivia  of  questionable 
dates  and  wording.  He  insists  on  calling  me  a  civil 
servant  as  though  it  were  an  unworthy  sort  of  employ¬ 
ment.  I  was  not  a  civil  service  employee  as  he  implies. 

I  was  on  the  academic  ladder,  tenured  most  of  my 
career,  and  under  academic  contract  from  the  start  until 
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my  voluntary  retirement  in  1967.  Since  then,  I  have 
been  self  employed,  quite  successfully,  as  a  naval 
architect. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  explain  my  involvement 
with  Old  Ironsides.  On  January  11,  1991,  I  accepted  a 
contract  at  the  request  of  the  Ship’s  Structure  Division, 
Naval  Sea  Systems  of  the  U.S.  Navy  Department.  This 
obligation  was  to  assess  the  structural  condition  of  the 
U.S.S.  Constitution  and  make  recommendations  for  its 
restoration.  There  was  a  line  in  the  Navy  Department’s 
directive  for  me  that  indicated  one  of  their  particular 
interests  —  "to  provide  studies  for  determining  a  fix 
for  the  progressive  hull  girder  deflection  problem." 
This  is  an  expression  for  recommending  a  means  to 
restore  the  middle  and  upward  distortion  of  the  ship’s 
bottom,  in  nautical  terms  called  "hogging."  In  my  final 
report,  August  1991,  I  recommended,  particularly,  the 
installation  of  diagonal  riders.  These  were  originally 
specified  by  Joshua  Humphreys  in  1794,  although  there 
is  little  or  no  evidence  that  they  were  ever  a  part  of  the 
frigate’s  inner  structure.  These  diagonal,  frame-like 
timbers  are  an  anti-hogging  structure.  In  my  book,  the 
subject  of  this  discourse  on  pages  165-166  describes 
these  recommended  riders.  There  is  also  my  own 
engineering  drawing  of  them,  Figure  No.  5-5,  of  which 
I  have  seen  no  other  in  any  book  on  U.S.S.  Constitu¬ 
tion.  These  riders  are  presently  being  installed  in  Old 
Ironsides  in  her  current  refit  and  restoration  in  the 
Charlestown  Navy  Yard.  Yet,  in  Dunne’s  review  of  my 
book,  he  says  I  do  not  get  the  point  of  diagonal  riders. 

About  my  book  he  so  bitterly  attacks,  I  believe  it 
will  prevail  as  written,  and  it  is  in  its  second  printing. 
It  has  been  reviewed  in  many  other  journals  with 
favorable  words.  It  was  a  solicited  work  and  is  a  book 
that  I  am  proud  of —  although  it  is  not  my  first  nor  is 
it  my  last  hardcover  writing. 

Thomas  Gillmer 
Annapolis,  MD 

Thomas  Gillmer  is  the  author  of  Old  Ironsides:  The 
Rise,  Decline  and  Resurrection  of  the  U.S.S.  Constitu¬ 
tion.  This  letter  is  in  rebuttal  to  William  Dunne’s 
review  of  his  book  in  Volume  54,  No.  3  of  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Neptune.  See  page  86  in  this  issue  for  a  review  of 
Mr.  Gillmer ’s  book,  A  History  of  Watercraft  of  the 
Western  World. 


Dr.  Dunne’s  review  of  Thomas  Gillmer’s  Old 
Ironsides  is  a  heavily  slanted  piece  of  work.  In  an 
inauspicious  beginning,  he  takes  up  Gillmer’s  polite 


disclaimer,  "It  may  seem  presumptuous  for  one  whose 
experience  is  centered  in  engineering  science  rather 
than  history  to  write  about  a  subject  so  prominent  in 
American  history,"  only  to  say  that  this  statement 
actually  "best  sums  up"  the  book.  The  whole  review 
continues  in  this  dismissive  vein,  completely  ignoring 
important  information  and  valuable  insights  in  a  book 
which,  in  my  opinion,  does  much  to  bring  fresh  life 
and  interest  to  America’s  most  important  ship. 

Gillmer’s  touch  is  sure,  for  instance,  in  discussing 
Joshua  Humphreys’  initial  conception  of  the  ship, 
which  fortunately  won  through  the  second-guessing  of 
more  conventional  minded  designers  and  bureaucrats. 
When  we  contrast  the  sturdy  virtues  of  the  Constitution 
and  United  States  with  the  compromised  design  of  the 
third  44-gun  frigate  in  the  series,  the  President ,  we  can 
be  grateful  that  Humphreys’  original  idea  was  carried 
out  in  full  in  the  first  two  ships.  We  may  be  glad  also 
that  in  Isaac  Hull  and  Stephen  Decatur  these  frigates 
found  captains  who  knew  how  to  fight  them  —  closing 
in  to  decisive  range,  where  the  British  18-pounders 
failed  to  penetrate  the  US  frigates’  hides,  and  their  own 
24-pounders  (derided  by  the  Brits  in  prewar  years  for 
their  slower  rate  of  fire)  went  through  the  British 
frigates’  topsides  and  turned  their  gundecks  into 
charnel  houses. 

Dunne’s  only  comment  on  Gillmer’s  clear,  elegant 
description  of  the  Humphreys’  design  is  to  note 
chidingly  that  "the  1794  Naval  Act  called  for  four  44- 
gun  ships,  not  three "  —  which  makes  one  wonder  what 
on  earth  Dunne  is  talking  about.  On  page  9,  the  page 
cited  by  our  critic,  Gillmer  is  talking  very  clearly  about 
the  frigates  as  finally  ordered  —  and  three  44-gun 
frigates  were  ordered  and  completed,  not  four,  to  adopt 
his  own  emphasis.  In  short,  Gillmer’s  facts  are  right, 
and  Dunne’s  comment  is  completely  beside  the  point. 

Most  of  the  review  is  taken  up  with  this  kind  of 
sharpshooting,  which  again  and  again  misses  the  mark 
—  quite  often  through  simple  misreading  of  what 
Gillmer  is  saying.  When  a  correction  is  in  order  (as 
happens  in  any  work  of  this  broad  a  scope),  Dunne  is 
bitterly  sarcastic  in  making  the  point.  The  height  of 
absurdity  is  reached  when,  having  established  the 
perfectly  true  point  that  Commander  Tyrone  G.  Mar¬ 
tin’s^  Most  Fortunate  Ship  is  the  definitive  biography 
of  U.S.S.  Constitution,  Dunne  castigates  Gillmer  for 
picking  up  and  repeating  an  error  that  occurs  in 
Martin’s  book!  A  trifling  error,  it  might  be  added, 
concerning  who  was  flying  the  Commodore’s  flag  in 
U.S.S.  Columbus  when  Constitution  met  her  —  a  point 
completely  incidental  to  the  narrative  flow,  which 
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probably  explains  why  the  meticulous  Commander 
Martin  got  it  wrong  in  the  first  place.  The  implication, 
conveyed  with  this  shoot-yourself-in-the-foot  attack, 
that  Gillmer  in  effect  copies  Martin’s  work  is  absurd 
on  the  face  of  it  and  unworthy  of  further  comment. 

What  is  worth  commenting  on  is  Dunne’s  astound¬ 
ing  assertion  that  Gillmer’s  book  has  no  thesis.  The 
thesis  is  plain  in  the  subtitle  of  the  book:  "The  Rise, 
Decline  and  Resurrection  of  the  USS  Constitution."  To 
spell  it  out  for  our  critic,  the  thesis  is  that  the  ship  is 
an  organic  whole,  sprung  straight  from  Joshua  Hum¬ 
phreys’  mind  and  spirit,  with  the  help  of  able  aides, 
and  that  her  virtues  as  a  ship  were  proved  in  a  remark¬ 
able  service  record,  a  record  so  remarkable  that  it  is  an 
organic  part  of  the  traditions  and  character  of  the 
United  States  Navy.  And  therefore,  as  well  as  for  a 
number  of  practical  reasons  which  Gillmer  succinctly, 
accurately  and  effectively  summarizes,  she  should  be 
restored  organically  to  Humphreys’  original  concept 
and  design. 

It  is  this  central  thesis  which  governs  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  U.S.S.  Constitution  now  being  completed  in  the 
Boston  Navy  Yard;  the  hogging  (drooping  bow  and 
stem)  which  took  the  graceful  spritz  out  of  Constitu¬ 
tion's  profile  has  been  removed,  and  a  stronger  ship, 
according  to  Humphreys’  original  specifications,  is 
being  rebuilt  around  the  tough,  live-oak  framing  which 
made  her  an  impenetrable  target  to  British  frigate 
broadsides  even  at  close  range.  All  this  follows  Gill¬ 
mer’s  recommendations,  which  the  Navy  retained  him 
to  provide.  That,  in  fact,  was  the  genesis  of  the  book. 

Most  important,  Gillmer  recommended  against  the 
drastic  artificial  measures  (employing  steel  girders, 
etc.)  proposed  at  different  times  to  avoid  further 
hogging,  recommending  instead  the  installations  of  the 
giant  wooden  riders  specified  by  Humphreys.  Dunne 
makes  a  jejune  attack  on  Gillmer’s  reservations  about 
whether  these  riders  were  originally  installed.  I’m  sorry 
if  you  are  getting  weary  of  this  bickering  "who  did 
what  to  whom"  approach  to  historiography.  Let  me 
simply  record  that  Gillmer’s  book  acknowledges  the 
evidence  Dunne  cites  for  the  original  installation,  but 
quite  sensibly  finds  it  not  conclusive,  rendering  in 
effect  the  Scots  verdict  "not  proven"  at  the  time  of 
writing.  Reports  of  hogging  fairly  early  in  the  ship’s 
career  complicate  this  scene.  The  actual  work  on  the 
ship  since  Gillmer’s  book  was  published  has  now 
apparently  established  that  the  riders  were  installed 
(actually,  two  different  sets  of  riders  at  different  times), 
but  that  is  evidence  that  Gillmer  did  not  have  at  the 
time. 


At  this  point,  one  simply  has  to  say,  "Where’s  the 
beef?"  Or,  what’s  the  point  of  all  this  nattering?  The 
important  thing  is  that  Gillmer,  through  a  superbly 
well-developed  vision  of  the  ship  as  an  organic  whole, 
aware  of  design  considerations  that  affect  the  grace  and 
truthfulness  of  the  restoration,  as  well  as  the  engineer¬ 
ing  considerations  which  are  essential  to  the  ship’s 
continued  survival,  has  come  up  on  the  money  with 
every  single  one  of  his  restoration  recommendations,  as 
the  whole  world  now  agrees.  Even  Dunne  agrees  with 
these  findings  —  why  doesn’t  he  say  so? 

In  a  discussion  with  me,  Dr.  Dunne  has  said 
Gillmer  does  not  understand  the  importance  of  spirket- 
ting,  or  heavy  timbering  around  the  edges  of  the 
gundeck,  as  an  essential  adjunct  to  the  diagonal  riders. 
It  now  turns  out  that  this  stuff  was  not  through-fas¬ 
tened  as  it  should  have  been  in  the  later  restorations. 
Because  Gillmer  does  not  go  into  a  detailed  discussion 
of  this  normal  element  of  ship  construction  (which  no 
one  —  repeat,  no  one  —  was  apparently  aware  was 
improperly  fastened  until  work  on  the  actual  ship 
began  according  to  Gillmer’s  recommendations),  to  say 
that  Gillmer  does  not  understand  the  function  of 
spirketting,  or  its  relation  to  diagonal  riders,  is  truly 
presumptuous.  But  enough!  If  not  too  much. 

Peter  Stanford 

President,  National  Maritime  Historical  Society 

Peekskill,  NY 

The  Submarine  Pioneer  —  Or  Not 

Here,  in  New  Orleans,  we  have  our  own  version  of 
the  Constellation  controversy. 

For  years,  there  has  been  displayed  on  Jackson 
Square  a  Confederate  submarine  identified  as  the 
Pioneer.  For  years,  some  serious  students  have  doubted 
the  accuracy  of  this  identification,  Captain  A.  G. 
Hennessey,  U.S.N.  (ret.)  and  myself  being  the  latest  to 
enter  the  fray. 

There  were  two  —  and  possibly  three  —  subma¬ 
rines  built  for  this  city  before  its  capture.  One,  built  by 
McClintock,  Hunley,  et  al.,  was  named  Pioneer  and 
described  in  an  application  for  a  letter  of  marque.  It 
was  sunk  in  the  New  Basin  Canal  upon  the  fall  of  the 
city,  hauled  out  on  a  bank,  inspected  by  two  engineer¬ 
ing  officers  of  the  U.S.S.  Pensacola ,  and  later  sold  for 
scrap.  All  this  is  covered  by  earlier  researchers  and 
verified  by  records. 

The  second  is  the  vessel  that  has  been  on  display 
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at  the  Cabildo.  We  think  that  it  was  built  by  Barbarin 
on  Bayou  St.  John,  tried  out  on  Lake  Pontchartrain, 
sank  there,  was  dredged  up  and  put  on  the  shore  in 
1870,  and  was  on  display  at  Spanish  Fort  and  at  Camp 
Nicholls.  From  thence  it  was  brought  to  Jackson 
Square.  Its  history  from  1870  is  well  documented; 
before  then,  less  well.  Its  dimensions  do  not  remotely 
agree  with  those  on  the  letter  of  marque  application. 

G.  W.  Baird  and  Alfred  Colin,  the  officers  from 
the  Pensacola,  prepared  drawings  of  the  Pioneer, 
which  were  sent  by  the  Fleet  Engineer  W.  H.  Schock 
to  the  Navy  Department.  No  one  has  ever  been  able  to 
locate  a  report  or  the  drawings. 

Capt.  Hennessey  has  contacted  the  Naval  Historical 
Center  and  the  Military  Reference  Branch  of  the 
National  Archives,  but  neither  was  able  to  find  any 
data.  Ms.  Blanton,  at  the  latter,  went  through  the  deck 
logs  of  the  Pensacola,  April/June,  1 862,  but  found  no 
reference. 

In  October,  I  was  in  Washington  and  went  to  the 
National  Archives.  With  the  help  of  their  dedicated 
personnel,  I  went  through  the  "Fleet  Letters"  from  the 
Gulf  Squadron,  but  to  no  avail.  I  also  went  to  the 
Engineering  Records  section,  but  no  one  could  come 
up  with  any  information. 

We  are  at  a  dead  end. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  perhaps  The  American 
Neptune,  with  its  wide  readership  and  many  contribu¬ 
tors,  might  be  of  help.  Does  anyone  out  there  have  any 
further  information  on  this  subject  or  any  suggestions 
as  to  further  lines  of  inquiry? 

J.  M.  Kinabrew,  Jr. 

New  Orleans,  LA 

A  Veteran  Asks  about  a  War  Buddy 

In  the  summer  of  1945,  I  shipped  out  from  San 
Francisco  with  the  rest  of  my  battalion  for  the  Philip¬ 
pines  in  a  cargo  vessel,  a  C-3, 1  believe,  named  the  Sea 
Perch.  I  am  very  much  interested  in  finding  out  as 
much  as  possible  about  this  ship  —  information  such 
as  when  and  where  her  keel  was  laid,  when  she  was 
launched  and,  in  general,  what  happened  to  her.  During 
the  war,  was  she  under  contract  to  the  U.S.  Navy? 


What  shipping  line(s)  owned  her  after  the  war?  Are  her 
wartime  logs  available  for  inspection?  Is  she  still 
afloat?  And  if  not,  what  happened  to  her?  Are  there 
any  pictures  available  of  this  ship? 

Any  help  at  all  will  be  most  appreciated. 

George  B.  Welch 
Port  Angeles,  WA 

In  Search  of .  .  . 

Dr.  Chuck  Feltner  would  like  a  copy  of  The 
American  Neptune,  Volume  2  (1942),  Issue  3.  He 
would  like  either  to  purchase  the  issue  or  swap  it  for 
Volume  2,  Issue  2. 

Mr.  William  Browder  wonders  if  anyone  out  there 
has  a  copy  of  Pictorial  Supplement  No.  16. 

Mr.  Leonard  Bernstein  in  Los  Angeles  is  looking 
for  any  and  all  Pictorial  Supplements. 

If  any  readers  can  answer  the  above  questions, 
have  questions  needing  answers,  possess  missing 
Neptune  back  issues  or  know  where  they  can  be  found, 
or  if  you  just  want  your  opinion  heard,  please  contact 
Dori  MacDonald,  Publications  Department,  Peabody 
Essex  Museum,  Salem,  MA  01970,  or  call  (508)  745- 
1876,  ext.  3169  or  fax  (508)  744-6776. 

To  Our  Readers: 

The  American  Neptune  welcomes  your  letters, 
anecdotes,  requests  and  responses.  Please  include  your 
name,  address  and  a  daytime  phone  and/or  fax  number. 
Anonymous  letters  will  not  be  considered;  however,  if 
you  desire  anonymity,-’  Name  Withheld  will  be  substi¬ 
tuted  at  your  request.  All  letters  become  the  property 
of  The  American  Neptune  and  may  be  edited  for 
content,  style,  and  space.  All  exchanges  of  information 
will  be  through  The  Neptune  office  unless  otherwise 
specified.  Send  all  correspondence  to  Publications 
Department,  Peabody  Essex  Museum,  Salem,  MA 
01970,  or  fax  (508)  744-6776. 


The  American  Neptune 
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Paul  Stillwell,  Ed.,  The  Golden  Thirteen:  Recollec¬ 
tions  of  the  First  Black  Naval  Officers  (Annapolis, 
MD:  Naval  Institute  Press,  1993),  308  pages, 
illustrations.  Foreword  by  Colin  L.  Powell.  ISBN 
1-55750-779-1.  $23.95.  * 

Recently,  the  United  States  Navy  has  received 
some  bad  press  for  its  treatment  of  women,  in  and  out 
of  the  service,  at  a  "Tailhook"  gathering.  While  reme¬ 
dies  are  still  being  worked  out  with  regards  to  the 
service’s  future  approach  towards  female  personnel,  the 
entire  situation  calls  to  mind  the  Navy’s  (and  the 
Armed  Forces  in  general)  treatment  of  African  Ameri¬ 
cans.  If  the  Navy’s  historical  treatment  of  its  black 
servicemen  is  any  indication,  then  the  remedies  for 
women  will  take  place  but  slowly  and  cautiously. 

The  Navy,  we  are  told  in  Paul  Stillwell’s  introduc¬ 
tion  to  The  Golden  Thirteen:  Recollections  of  the  First 
Black  Naval  Officers,  "was  more  interested  in  manning 
its  ships  and  shore  stations  than  enforcing  rigid  segre¬ 
gation"  (page  xv).  At  least  this  was  true  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth-century  U.S.  Navy.  As  time  passed  into  the 
twentieth  century,  however,  the  Navy  took  in  either 
Chinese  or  Filipinos  as  cooks  and  stewards  rather  than 
black  Americans.  When  in  1933  it  became  apparent 
that  conflict  in  the  Far  East  might  eliminate  the  ability 
to  get  servants,  blacks  were  again  enlisted  as  messmen. 
Interestingly,  Stillwell  points  out  that  "The  Navy 
preferred  to  take  in  Southern  blacks  because  of  the 
belief  that  Northern  blacks  were  more  likely  to  be 
educated  and  independent"  (page  xviii).  This  is  an 
important  observation  to  which  I  will  return. 

The  Golden  Thirteen  is  a  valuable  compendium  of 
the  recollections  of  those  surviving  members  of  the 
U.S.  Navy’s  first  African-American  officers.  Included 
are  the  remembrances  of  three  white  officers  who  were 
close  to  the  thirteen  either  through  their  training  or 
through  subsequent  assignments.  Taken  as  a  whole,  this 
volume  says  a  great  deal  not  just  about  the  Navy’s 
experiment  in  integrating  the  service  (something  which 
it  did,  however  reluctantly,  way  ahead  of  the  other 
branches),  but  also  about  the  class  of  African  Ameri¬ 
cans  that  would  provide  the  significant  transformation 
of  American  society  in  the  ending  decades  of  this 
century.  For  the  social  historian  of  Afro- America  truly 
interested  in  how  the  black  middle  class  of  the  twenties 
and  thirties  shaped  its  young  people  and  groomed  them 


to  be  the  representatives  of  and  for  the  race,  these 
recollections  are  priceless.  Stillwell  is  to  be  com¬ 
mended  on  his  judicious  editing  of  these  oral  histories. 

For  the  general  reader,  this  book  provides  a 
glimpse  into  a  world  that  is  shrouded  by  two  veils:  one 
that  is  the  obvious  one  of  racial  segregation  and  the 
other  that  is  peculiar  to  the  military  world  of  the  U.S. 
Navy.  The  recollections  of  these  men,  at  least  when 
they  relate  their  training  at  the  isolated  barracks  at 
Camp  Robert  Smalls  in  Great  Lakes,  Illinois,  may 
seem  repetitious,  but  their  backgrounds  and  their  later 
years  present  a  fascinating  portrait  of  a  diverse  group 
of  African  American  men  who  overcame  various 
obstacles  to  be  a  part  of  a  history  making  event  for  the 
U.S.  Navy. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  the  Navy  hesitated  taking 
Northern  blacks  as  messmen,  believing  them  to  be  too 
well  educated  and  therefore  likely  to  be  independent- 
minded.  Yet,  a  quick  examination  of  the  surviving 
Golden  Thirteen  reveals  that  most  of  these  men  either 
came  from  Northern  middle  class  backgrounds  or  their 
families  were  part  of  the  then  recent  migration  of 
African  Americans  to  Northern  urban  settings.  While 
all  of  these  men  recount  Depression  experiences,  they 
also  tell  of  how  the  hardships  of  those  times  shaped 
their  characters.  There  are  several  themes  that  run 
throughout  these  reminiscences  that  are  important  to  us 
in  these  troubled  times  for  African  Americans  and 
American  society  in  general.  Those  are  the  value  of 
education,  the  role  of  family,  the  development  of 
values,  and  a  healthy  tension  between  individuality  and 
contribution  to  the  group.  All  of  the  Golden  Thirteen 
recall  that  once  they  were  picked  to  be  trained  as 
officers,  they  worked  as  a  group.  Each  one  was  a 
distinctive  person,  but  they  sensed,  quite  correctly,  that 
they  were  being  prepared  as  progenitors  of  serious 
changes  in  the  way  that  the  U.S.  Navy  would  handle 
race  relations.  Space  limitations  can  allow  for  only  two 
examples  of  the  wide  and  rich  diversity  that  made  up 
this  group. 

James  E.  Hair  was  the  son  and  grandson  of  slaves. 
He  was  one  of  the  few  among  the  thirteen  to  grow  up 
in  the  Deep  South,  in  this  case  South  Carolina.  Hair 
had  strong  black  male  figures  to  guide  him  after  his 
parents’  deaths,  especially  his  brother-in-law,  Estes 
Wright.  Wright,  who  was  in  his  early  thirties,  left  an 
indelible  stamp  on  Hair.  He  was  a  no-nonsense  man, 
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afraid  of  no  one,  and  he  taught  the  young  James  how 
to  stand  up  for  himself.  But  Wright  went  too  far  and 
ended  up  being  lynched,  with  his  family  ostracized  by 
the  black  community  out  of  fear.  Nonetheless,  James 
Hair  grew  into  a  man  with  solid  values  and  a  desire  to 
right  wrongs  and  help  others.  After  his  stint  in  the 
Navy,  he  went  on  to  be  a  highly  effective  social 
worker  in  the  Chicago  area. 

Justice  William  Sylvester  White  could  most 
probably,  by  American  standards  of  achievement,  be 
said  to  be  the  most  accomplished  of  the  Golden 
Thirteen,  although  all  the  remaining  men  were  suc¬ 
cesses  in  later  life.  Judge  White  was  bom,  raised,  and 
educated  in  Chicago.  Coming  from  a  solid  middle  class 
background,  it  was  never  thought  that  he  would  do 
anything  else  other  than  go  into  law  and  help  African 
Americans  in  need.  It  was  as  Appellate  Judge  that 
White  authorized  the  decision  which  insured  Harold 
Washington’s  majority  rule  on  the  Chicago  City 
Council.  Yet,  this  was  a  man  who  never  encountered 
racial  segregation  until  he  went  into  training  as  a  naval 
officer.  Of  all  of  the  oral  histories  presented  here,  his 
displays  a  rage  that  is  barely  controlled.  Indeed,  in  all 
of  the  surviving  black  men  of  the  Golden  Thirteen 
interviewed,  there  is  a  rage  that  runs  like  an  electric 
current.  Yet,  that  rage  was  not  only  controlled  but 
turned  to  positive  ends  to  the  benefit  of  African 
Americans  and  the  Navy.  Reading  this  book  is  an 
illuminating  and  inspiring  experience  as  well  as  a 
historical  treasure. 

Charles  Pete  Banner-Haley 

Colgate  University 

Alain  Corbin,  The  Lure  of  the  Sea:  Discovery  of  the 
Seaside  in  the  Western  World ,  1750-1840,  trans. 
Jocelyn  Phelps  (Berkeley:  University  of  California 
Press,  1994).  380  pages,  illustration.  ISBN  0-520- 
06638-3.  $35.00. 

Now  and  then,  old-fashioned  notions  of  "maritime 
peoples"  resurface  like  some  water-logged  hulk  stirred 
by  heavy  surf.  Does  something  deep  and  subtle  distin¬ 
guish  the  British  from  the  French,  the  nineteenth- 
century  Salem  point  of  view  from  the  contemporaneous 
Italian  one?  In  The  Lure  of  the  Sea,  French  historian 
Alain  Corbin  puzzles  out  the  response  of  intellectuals 
to  the  sea  and  the  shore  in  the  ninety-year  period  after 
1750,  a  reach  from  the  Enlightenment  to  the  mid- 
Romantic  era.  His  is  an  impeccably  researched  book. 


translated  by  Jocelyn  Phelps  into  eminently  readable 
English.  Any  reader  will  find  its  wealth  of  detailed 
information  applicable  to  any  nautical  subject  from 
accounts  of  late  eighteenth-century  naval  actions  to 
marine  painting  to  early  nineteenth-century  costal  zone 
travelogues.  And  for  perhaps  the  first  time  in  English, 
any  reader  will  discern  the  peculiarly  French  view  of 
the  sea  nowadays  so  rarely  cited  in  Anglo-American 
writing. 

Corbin  begins  his  study  with  a  brief  overview  of 
classical  sources,  pointing  out  the  origins  of  the 
repulsiveness  of  the  sea,  and  the  gradual  development 
of  post-classical  appreciation  for  storms,  tideflats,  and 
currents,  even  for  salt  air.  He  analyzes  the  fear  of 
inundation  that  troubled  travelers  to  the  Netherlands, 
the  changing  view  of  the  sea  in  travelogues  focused  on 
classical  ruins  and  settings,  and  the  development  of 
"marine  therapeutics,"  or  salt-water  bathing.  From  the 
early  period  of  perceptual  shift,  he  moves  with  sure¬ 
ness  and  grace  through  a  lengthy  analysis  of  the  role  of 
the  sea  in  changing  scientific  thought,  particularly  in 
geology,  but  also  in  zoology,  then  traces  the  romantic 
shift  from  scientific  cataloging  to  individual  emotional 
introspection  stimulated  by  cliff-top  hikes  and  shallow- 
water  free  diving.  The  second  half  of  the  book  ana¬ 
lyzes  the  developing  continental  fascination  with  the 
sea  as  mirror  of  life,  and  details  such  essential  issues 
in  intellectual  history  as  the  growing  aesthetic  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  harbors  (including  fortifications)  and  yachting, 
the  rapidly  developing  anthropological  interest  in 
indigenous  coastal  people  like  the  fisherfolk  of  Brit¬ 
tany,  and  the  evolving  intricacies  of  the  "pathos  of  the 
shore,"  including  the  emotional  and  aesthetic  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  shipwrecks.  The  Lure  of  the  Sea  concludes  with 
a  study  of  the  first  seaside  resorts,  and  especially  their 
transformation  from  the  playgrounds  of  royalty  to  the 
crowded  haunts  of  middle-class  urbanites.  No  brief 
summary  captures  the  richness  of  detail  that  character¬ 
izes  the  book,  nor  honors  its  lengthy  bibliography. 

Long-time  American  Neptune  readers  may  feel 
some  unease  with  The  Lure  of  the  Sea,  however,  for 
the  book  is  particularly  French  in  two  significant  ways, 
despite  "the  Western  World"  approach  of  its  subtitle 
and  its  author’s  explorations  of  British  literature.  On 
the  one  hand,  Corbin’s  early  analysis  of  classical 
sources  necessarily  focuses  on  the  Mediterranean 
theater  of  most  maritime  activity  in  antiquity,  and 
given  the  geography  of  France,  his  book  must  thereaf¬ 
ter  deal  with  two  seasides,  the  classical  mare  nostrum 
and  the  far  different  Atlantic.  While  the  two  French 
coasts  share  many  similarities,  in  other  significant 
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ways,  say  in  tidal  action,  they  are  quite  different,  and 
although  Corbin  now  and  then  recognizes  the  differ¬ 
ences,  he  rarely  analyzes  the  deeper  implications  of 
French  two-coast  culture.  On  the  other  hand,  and  far 
more  importantly,  Corbin  explicitly  introduces  the 
"northern  accent"  of  British  points  of  view,  examines 
at  length  "the  Caledonia  voyage"  that  in  time  became 
a  sort  of  ritualized  touring  of  craggy  coasts  washed  by 
cold,  massive  surf,  and  concludes  that  French  intellec¬ 
tuals  came  late  to  northern  perceptions:  "It  is  important 
to  stress  this  point:  the  northern  journey,  whether  made 
in  Scandinavia,  Denmark,  or  the  British  Isles,  soon 
acquired  the  reputation  of  a  journey  through  well- 
governed  countries  whose  prosperity  was  increasing.  In 
this  domain,  too,  it  developed  into  the  antithesis  of  the 
journey  to  Rome."  After  about  1800,  French  intellectu¬ 
als  were  involved  in  "the  complexity  of  a  single 
emotional  quest  combining  nostalgia  for  northern 
mythologies  with  a  fascination  for  modernity"  (page 
132).  Throughout  The  Lure  of  the  Sea  there  exist  the 
tension  of  defining  two-coast  culture  and  the  tension  of 
analyzing  the  deep-rooted,  continental  fixation  of 
French  intellectuals.  Often,  the  book  is  not  about  "the 
western  world,"  but  about  the  response  of  French 
intellectuals  to  British  thinking.  Midway  in  the  book, 
middle-aged  and  older  American  readers  will  begin  to 
remember  their  schoolroom  lessons  in  European 
geography:  France  lies  in  western  Europe,  the  United 
Kingdom  in  the  British  Isles,  offshore. 

Nowhere  does  The  Lure  of  the  Sea  grow  more 
terrestrially  French,  indeed  almost  maddeningly  so, 
than  in  its  analysis  of  late  eighteenth  and  early  nine¬ 
teenth  century  French  efforts  to  know  the  inhabitants 
of  the  French  Atlantic  seaside,  and  especially  of  the 
Atlantic  islands.  Corbin  focuses  on  one  1800  study  of 
the  residents  of  Ouessant  (Ushant),  analyzing  how  its 
author  met  with  the  coast-dwellers,  learned  about  their 
customs,  and  in  time  "compares  the  inhabitants  to  the 
Hurons  and  the  Algonquins"  (page  213).  This  sort  of 
inshore  anthropological  enterprise  continued  for 
decades,  and  as  late  as  1844,  Corbin  explains,  one 
student  of  the  locals  of  Brehat  insisted  that  something 
fundamentally  northern  shaped  their  lives  and  charac¬ 
ter.  While  Corbin  writes  brilliantly  on  this  moment  in 
French  intellectual  history,  he  ignores  the  contributions 
of  seacoast  people  in  the  greater  history  of  France,  and 
in  French  imperial  enterprise.  Everywhere  in  The  Lure 
of  the  Sea  moves,  unmentioned,  the  ghost  of  mariners 
like  Jean  Ribaut  of  Dieppe,  who  commanded  the 
Huguenot  expedition  that  settled  Florida  in  1562.  The 
1800  author  who  compared  French  fishermen  with 


Hurons  and  Algonquins  ought  to  have  known  that  such 
fishermen  spearheaded  the  French  discovery,  explora¬ 
tion,  and  settlement  not  only  of  New  France,  but  of 
places  as  far  away  as  Mauritius.  Without  them,  no 
French  intellectual  would  know  much  of  Hurons  or 
Algonquins.  Yet,  somehow,  French  intellectuals  lived 
oddly  separate  from  French  coastal  people,  separate  in 
a  way  that  Corbin  hints  at  in  his  studied  use  of  the 
northern  accent  that  suffuses  British  writing.  If  The 
Lure  of  the  Sea  offers  any  accidental  lesson,  it  is  in  the 
continuing  French  inability  to  understand  the  oneness 
of  British  maritime  and  coastal  enterprise  and  intellec¬ 
tual  effort. 

Nowadays,  few  writers  invoke  the  old  "maritime 
peoples"  concept,  but  to  forget  it  entirely  is  to  risk 
ramming  the  hulk.  In  The  Mirror  of  the  Sea  and  in  The 
Heart  of  Darkness ,  Joseph  Conrad  grasped  the  continu¬ 
ing  importance  of  the  concept  in  imagining  the  long- 
passage  Roman  galley  probing  the  Thames  estuary,  and 
modem  British  yachtsmen  grasp  it  still.  "Transcurs 
long  bowsprit  strikes  terror  into  the  hearts  of  modem 
yachts  men  —  particularly  Continental  yachtsmen  who 
are  not  used  to  such  things  —  and  they  cower  down  in 
their  cockpits  as  it  sweeps  round  like  a  flail  when  she 
comes  into  a  crowded  berth,"  muses  Frank  Mulville  in 
his  Terschelling  Sands.  Somehow,  the  French  court, 
and  later  the  French  intellectual  establishment,  never 
wholly  supported  the  equivalent  of  Nelson’s  navy  or 
Conrad’s  merchant  fleet,  and  never  saw  the  French 
seashore  as  Britons  did. 

The  Lure  of  the  Sea  deserves  to  have  its  illustra¬ 
tions,  especially  the  reproductions  of  paintings,  repro¬ 
duced  in  full  color.  As  it  is,  the  pale  monotones 
reinforce  the  deeper  message  of  an  otherwise  superb 
book,  that  the  French  experience  of  the  seashore, 
despite  the  importation  of  northern  accents,  differed 
from  the  British  experience,  and  differs  to  this  day. 

John  R.  Stilgoe 

Harvard  University 

G.  P.  V.  Akrigg  and  Helen  B.  Akrigg,  H.M.S. 
Virago  in  the  Pacific,  1851-1855:  To  the  Queen 
Charlottes  and  Beyond  (Victoria,  BC:  Sono  Nis 
Press,  1992).  209  pages,  illustrations,  charts,  index, 
cloth  ISBN  1-55503-030-9.  $21.95. 

By  the  1850s,  marine  exploration  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean  had  given  way  to  exploitation.  Nations  jockeyed 
for  strategic  position,  sought  to  advance  their  interests 
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through  the  seizure  of  islands  and  territories,  and 
surveyed  resources  with  an  eye  to  achieving  domina¬ 
tion.  The  lengthy  voyage  of  H.M.S.  Virago  to  the 
Pacific,  1851-1855,  occurred  at  a  pivotal  moment  of 
political  and  technological  change.  Steam  had  begun  to 
replace  sail  and  hidebound  attitudes  of  the  "old  navy" 
slowly  gave  way  to  more  modem  views.  An  unar¬ 
mored,  fully-rigged  wooden  paddle  wheel  steam  sloop, 
Virago  crisscrossed  the  Pacific  from  Valparaiso  and 
Callao  to  the  Marquesas,  Pitcairn,  Tahiti,  and  Hawaii. 
She  visited  Vancouver  Island  to  guard  British  sover¬ 
eignty;  threatened  the  bellicose  Haidas  of  the  Queen 
Charlotte  Islands;  and  picked  up  large  shipments  of 
illegally  exported  Mexican  silver  from  Guaymas, 
Mazatlan,  San  Bias,  and  Acapulco.  A  team  from 
Virago  surveyed  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  for  potential 
canal  routes.  Throughout  the  commission,  Virago 
patrolled  South  American  waters  and  elsewhere  as  a 
marine  policeman  and  as  a  representative  of  Britain’s 
interests.  Finally,  Virago  joined  the  abortive  Anglo- 
French  attack  against  Petropavlovsk  in  Kamchatka 
during  the  Pacific  phase  of  the  Crimean  War.  Unlike 
their  predecessors,  Virago's  commanders  were  more 
dependent  upon  locating  and  purchasing  coal  than  they 
were  upon  the  vagaries  of  the  winds.  Nevertheless,  for 
long  distance  voyages  the  paddle  wheel  vessel  was  a 
hog  in  its  consumption  of  fuel,  and  even  with  steam 
augmenting  sail  the  vessel  could  not  maintain  forma¬ 
tion  with  sailing  warships. 

Described  by  the  Akriggs  as  a  literary  warship, 
Virago's  officers  contributed  regular  articles  for  The 
Nautical  Magazine,  Mariner ’s  Mirror,  and  Illustrated 
London  News.  When  in  port,  they  visited  the  reading 
rooms  of  Santiago,  Lima,  San  Francisco,  Honolulu, 
and  even  at  frontier  posts  such  as  Fort  Victoria  and 
Nanaimo  on  Vancouver  Island  they  were  voracious  in 
their  search  for  published  materials.  With  a  trans¬ 
isthmian  railroad,  American  settlement  in  California, 
and  the  presence  of  many  vessels  in  the  Pacific, 
improved  communications  permitted  Virago's  people 
to  keep  posted  on  major  events,  possible  promotions, 
and  in  touch  with  their  families.  In  addition,  officers 
and  crew  members  could  be  replaced  or  relieved. 
Virago  was  to  have  three  captains  during  the  voyage: 
William  Houston  Stewart,  James  Charles  Prevost,  and 
Edward  Marshall.  Prevost,  an  evangelical  and  naval 
reformer,  opposed  corporal  punishment  which  had  been 
an  integral  part  of  naval  life.  Five  crew  members  kept 
journals  that  formed  the  raw  material  for  the  present 
study:  the  navigating  officer,  George  Hasting  Inskip; 
the  ship’s  senior  surgeon.  Dr.  Henry  Trevan;  the 


paymaster,  William  Henry  Hills;  the  master’s  mate, 
William  Erlington  Gordon;  and  helmsman  William 
Petty  Ashcroft.  While  not  all  the  journals  are  complete, 
Inskip  kept  a  detailed  record  of  the  entire  voyage. 

Although  the  authors  mention  the  Queen  Charlotte 
Islands  in  the  title,  this  study  is  perhaps  more  interest¬ 
ing  for  Latin  American  and  South  Pacific  waters  where 
British  naval  activities  were  more  extensive.  At  Punta 
Arenas  and  elsewhere  on  the  Chilean  coast,  Virago 
came  into  contact  with  pirate-revolutionaries.  Stationed 
at  Valparaiso,  which  was  headquarters  for  the  Pacific 
squadron,  the  officers  kept  detailed  records  about  port 
life,  politics,  and  the  adventures  of  sailors.  From  Callao 
and  Guayaquil,  the  British  observed  civil  wars  of  the 
period  and  commented  negatively  about  the  troops  and 
sailors  of  the  Spanish-American  republics.  Virago's 
people  observed  civil  strife  in  Polynesia,  the  French 
takeover  of  the  Pitcairn  island  territories  and  the 
amazement  of  the  Pitcairn  islanders  who  had  never 
before  seen  a  steamship.  In  Mexican  waters,  both  the 
moralistic  Captain  Prevost  and  Captain  Marshall 
directed  a  great  deal  of  their  time  to  the  profitable 
business  of  exporting  smuggled  silver  bullion,  provid¬ 
ing  a  freight  service  that,  as  Barry  Gough  has  pointed 
out,  was  a  damaging  hemorrhage  to  the  fragile  Mexi¬ 
can  economy.  British  naval  captains  competed  among 
themselves  for  the  fees  of  shipping  silver,  and  Captain 
Prevost  made  a  small  fortune  from  this  business. 

Perceptive  in  some  observations,  the  British  Naval 
observers  also  reflected  Victorian  morality,  piety, 
racism,  and  in  many  respects  a  very  narrow  way  of 
thinking  that  was  not  so  evident  in  earlier  voyages. 
Inskip,  whose  comprehensive  journal  pervades  the 
Akriggs’  study,  was  at  times  a  terrible  prude.  He 
considered  the  ballet  as  "indecent,"  and  the  Brazilian 
version  "rather  more  depraved  than  in  England."  The 
traditional  attire  of  Peruvian  women  —  a  tight  dress 
flaring  below  the  knees  —  was  "an  inducement  to 
laxity  in  morals."  At  Tahiti,  Inskip  noted  that  if  offered 
a  dollar,  any  woman  "would  put  down  her  Bible  and 
copulate."  Dr.  Trevan  ascribed  the  Songhees  Indians  of 
Vancouver  Island  as  "the  most  wretched  creatures 
imaginable,  ill-looking,  poor  and  intensely  filthy  in 
their  persons  and  indeed  in  every  thing  appertaining  to 
them:  clothes,  canoes,  houses,  dogs."  William  Hills 
expressed  shock  at  the  Indian  carved  figures  which  he 
stated  were  "perfectly  hideous,  and  many  of  them 
grossly  obscene."  At  Nanaimo,  Trevan  noted,  "these 
Indians  must  be  like  some  reptiles,  it  takes  so  much  to 
kill  them."  Words  such  as  "indecent,"  "depraved,"  and 
"obscene"  appear  repetitively  in  the  journals  and  could 
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be  applied  to  the  native  people  of  any  quadrant  of  the 
Pacific. 

Nevertheless,  the  lengthy  Pacific  experience  of  the 
Virago  did  cast  a  spell  that  somewhat  ameliorated  the 
blinkered  views  of  the  Victorian  observers.  Despite  his 
negativism  and  prudery.  Inskip  was  less  prejudiced  in 
his  observations  about  female  nudity  in  Polynesia  — 
even  admiring  the  figure  of  the  women  and  the  com¬ 
plexity  of  their  tattooing.  At  Pitcairn  Island,  he  en¬ 
gaged  in  what  appears  to  have  been  a  platonic  affair 
with  one  of  the  young  Bounty  descendants.  In  general, 
the  British  approved  of  any  group  that  adopted  Euro¬ 
pean  dress  and  appeared  to  be  pious  in  their  Christian¬ 
ity  —  as  long  as  it  was  not  of  the  Catholic  variety. 
Even  with  the  French,  whom  the  British  naval  officers 
viewed  as  competitors  and  old  adversaries,  after  the 
combined  operations  against  the  Russians,  there  was  a 
much  better  spirit  of  collegiality. 

The  Akriggs’  study  presents  an  accurate  view  of 
the  advantages,  complexities,  and  problems  of  early 
steam  navigation.  For  crews  involved  in  lengthy  Pacific 
Ocean  cruising,  the  problems  of  scraping,  caulking,  and 
replacing  damaged  rigging  and  spars  were  compounded 
by  the  new  demands  of  the  machine  age.  Paddle 
wheels  needed  to  be  serviced,  boilers  retubed,  and 
spare  parts  found  for  the  engines.  And  in  what  was  a 
great  maritime  frontier,  steamship  captains  suffered  the 
constant  worry  of  having  to  find  adequate  supplies  of 
coal.  In  part,  Virago's  Pacific  mission  was  to  survey 
coal  deposits  and  to  reinforce  British  sovereignty  in  the 
North  Pacific  where  seams  of  coal  were  present.  These 
political  and  highly  technical  missions  had  to  be 
performed  by  a  navy  that  continue  to  condone  the 
lashing  of  petty  offenders  and  compelled  seamen  to 
live  under  difficult  conditions.  The  powerful  pull  of  the 
California  gold  rush  or  the  prospect  of  amorous  life 
among  the  Polynesians  presented  lures  that  were 
difficult  to  resist.  In  a  voyage  that  lasted  for  over  four 
years,  desertion  was  an  ongoing  problem.  Beyond  the 
fascinating  aspects  of  early  steam  navigation  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  the  cruise  of  the  H.M.S.  Virago  has 
incidents  of  piracy,  smuggling,  gunboat  diplomacy, 
adventure  in  Darien,  warfare,  and  contacts  with  exotic 
native  cultures.  From  a  variety  of  perspectives,  the 
Akrigg’s  study  is  an  informative  source  that  will  be  of 
great  interests  to  students  of  Pacific  Ocean  history. 

Christopher  I.  Archer 

The  University  of  Calgary 


Mary  Louise  Clifford  and  J.  Candace  Clifford, 
Women  Who  Kept  the  Lights:  An  Illustrated  His¬ 
tory  of  Female  Lighthouse  Keepers  (Williamsburg, 
VA:  Cypress  Communications,  1994).  7"  x  9" 
softcover,  192  pages,  78  illustrations,  appendix, 
index,  bibliography.  ISBN  0-9636412-0-4.  $19.95. 

It  is  always  a  delight  to  discover  a  book  that 
answers  an  important  need  and  tells  a  much-neglected 
story  with  sensitivity  and  precision.  Women  Who  Kept 
the  Lights  is  that  kind  of  book.  It  details  a  vital  topic 
in  American  history  that  has  been  largely  overlooked 
—  the  role  of  women  as  lighthouse  keepers.  Accounts 
of  their  lives  and  work  have  been  greatly  romanticized 
by  a  number  of  authors  who  perpetuate  a  virtuous, 
diminutive,  and  meek  "Grace  Darling"  stereotype. 
Women  Who  Kept  the  Lights  goes  well  beyond  such 
imaginative  typecasting  to  reveal  the  true  nature  of 
women  in  the  lighthouse  service. 

A  brief  introduction  emphasizes  the  dearth  of 
information  available  about  the  personnel  of  the 
lighthouse  service,  male  or  female.  Employee  records 
were  not  kept  until  1828,  and  even  then  the  govern¬ 
ment  seldom  issued  details  about  the  backgrounds  and 
personalities  of  lighthouse  keepers.  What  little  informa¬ 
tion  exists  has  been  gleaned  from  personal  journals  and 
diaries,  family  records,  and  local  archives.  Hannah 
Thomas,  for  example,  is  thought  to  have  been  the  first 
woman  to  serve  at  an  American  lighthouse.  Her  career 
at  Massachusetts’  Gurnet  Point  Light  from  1776-1786 
"could  be  related  in  a  sentence  or  two,"  say  the  authors 
of  Women  Who  Kept  the  Lights,  yet  patient  digging 
and  piecing  together  of  information  related  to  Hannah’s 
work  turned  a  few  sentences  into  three  pages.  Even  so, 
much  about  Hannah  remains  a  mystery,  for  educated 
conjecture  and  fleshing  out  of  facts  does  not  always 
produce  a  personality. 

A  few  women  lightkeepers  are  well  known;  two 
are  legendary.  Ida  Lewis  adorned  the  cover  of  Har¬ 
per’s  Weekly  in  July  1869,  standing  with  arms  crossed 
beside  a  wave-thrashed  boulder  in  Newport  Harbor. 
Her  career  and  achievements  are  well  documented  in 
print  and  pictures,  and  today  she  has  a  Yacht  Club  and 
a  Coast  Guard  buoy  tender  named  in  her  honor.  Abbie 
Burgess  is  also  renowned,  largely  because  of  the 
verbose,  adolescent  letters  she  wrote  to  a  friend  during 
her  years  at  Maine’s  Matinicus  Rock  Light  in  the 
1850s:  "I  ran  out  a  few  yards  after  the  rollers  had 
passed  and  the  sea  fell  off  a  little  .  .  .  the  [hen]  coop, 
and  rescued  all  but  one.  It  was  the  work  of  a  moment, 
and  I  was  back  in  the  house  with  the  door  fastened,  but 
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none  too  quick,  for  at  that  instant  my  little  sister, 
standing  at  the  window,  exclaimed,  ‘Oh,  look!  look 
there!  the  worst  sea  is  coming  [!]’" 

Lesser  known  women  in  the  lighthouse  service  are 
what  make  Women  Who  Kept  the  Lights  important. 
Kate  Moore’s  candid  voice  and  telling  portrait,  pre¬ 
served  in  an  interview  with  a  newspaper  reporter  in 
1 889,  reveal  a  life  of  hardship  at  Black  Rock  Light  off 
Bridgeport,  Connecticut.  The  sentinel  was  her  home  for 
72  years,  much  of  it  spent  tending  her  invalid  father 
who  was  the  official  keeper  until  Kate’s  appointment 
at  age  76.  By  contrast,  Elizabeth  Williams  was  able  to 
find  time  to  write  her  own  memoirs  and  record  details 
of  her  work  at  Michigan’s  Beaver  Island  and  Little 
Traverse  lighthouses.  Several  of  Elizabeth’s  family 
died  at  sea,  and  her  husband  drowned  trying  to  rescue 
the  crew  of  the  Thomas  Howland  in  1872.  These 
tragedies  caused  Elizabeth  to  view  lightkeeping  as  a 
sacred  duty:  "I  longed  to  do  something  for  humanity’s 
sake,"  she  wrote  in  her  book,  A  Child  of  the  Sea. 

In  an  era  when  women  were  often  berated  for 
taking  traditionally  male  occupations,  lighthouse 
women  obtained  their  jobs  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Most 
often,  they  assumed  the  duties  of  a  late  husband,  father 
or  brother;  but  a  few  had  more  direct  connections.  The 
authors  believe  music  teacher  Harriet  Colfax  was 
appointed  to  Indiana’s  Michigan  City  Light  because  her 
cousin  was  a  member  of  Congress.  Emily  Fish  may 
have  had  some  help  from  her  son-in-law,  a  lighthouse 
inspector,  when  she  landed  a  position  at  Point  Pinos 
Light  in  Monterey.  Her  daughter,  Juliet  Nichols,  found 
the  association  equally  beneficial  when  she  applied  for 
the  keeper’s  job  at  Angel  Island  in  San  Francisco  Bay. 
Writer  Ambrose  Bierce  made  reference  to  such  bureau¬ 
cratic  maneuvering  when  he  defined  the  word  "light¬ 
house"  as  a  place  where  the  government  keeps  "a  lamp 
and  a  friend  of  the  politician."  Lightkeepers  positions 
were  for  many  years  politically  controlled.  The  women, 
however,  were  not  such  coveted  pawns  as  the  men,  for 
they  lacked  the  power  to  vote. 

Women  Who  Kept  the  Lights  earns  high  praise  for 
its  groundbreaking  research  and  painstaking  effort  to 
present  an  accurate  representation  of  women  in  the 
lighthouse  service.  More  space  might  have  been 
devoted  to  explaining  the  daily  routine  and  how  it 
changed  over  time,  as  this  was  an  important  factor  in 
both  the  rise  and  decline  of  women  as  lightkeepers. 
The  machine  age  complicated  lightkeeping  and  de- 
emphasized  the  importance  of  its  "housekeeping" 
aspect;  women  either  found  it  less  appealing  or  were 
deemed  incapable  of  operating  the  sophisticated 


mechanisms  that  powered  lights  and  fog  signals  near 
the  beginning  of  and  into  the  twentieth  century.  An 
excerpt  from  a  1948  Coast  Guard  Bulletin  in  the  final 
chapter  briefly  explains  these  advancements  but  gives 
little  idea  of  the  changes  lightkeeping  underwent  in 
nearly  three  centuries.  Women  as  assistant  keepers  are 
overlooked,  too,  though  there  were  many  officially 
hired  by  the  lighthouse  service.  The  authors  can 
certainly  be  forgiven  for  this  omission,  since  inclusion 
of  assistants  would  require  considerably  more  space, 
and  their  accomplishments  may  not  be  viewed  as 
significant  as  women  who  attained  head  keeper  posi¬ 
tions.  An  appendix  lists  more  than  100  women  light¬ 
keepers,  of  which  28  are  profiled.  This  is  certainly  the 
most  commendable  effort  to  date  on  this  subject  and 
will  encourage  further  research  and  publication. 

Elinor  DeWire 

Mystic  Seaport  Museum 


Robin  Fisher  and  Hugh  Johnston,  Ed.,  From  Maps 
to  Metaphors:  The  Pacific  World  of  George  Van¬ 
couver  (Vancouver:  University  of  British  Columbia 
Press,  1993).  viii  +  353  pages,  illustrations,  index. 
ISBN  0-774-80470.  Cloth.  $39.95  (Canadian). 

The  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  a 
great  age  of  exploration,  one  in  which  expeditions 
mounted  by  the  world’s  great  powers  sought  new 
lands,  knowledge,  and  territorial  or  economic  expan¬ 
sion.  It  was  an  age  dominated  by  James  Cook  and  his 
great  voyages,  and  to  a  lesser  extent,  by  other  British, 
French,  Spanish,  and  Russian  explorers  who  probed, 
charted,  and  visited  Pacific  shores,  most  of  whom 
ultimately  focused  their  efforts  on  the  northwest  coast 
of  North  America. 

Between  1792  and  1795,  Captain  George  Vancou¬ 
ver,  in  command  of  His  Majesty’s  Ships  Discovery  and 
Chatham ,  also  visited  those  northwest  shores,  charting 
the  coast  and  leaving  many  prominent  landmarks  with 
the  names  by  which  they  are  known  today  —  Puget 
Sound,  Mount  St.  Helens,  Mt.  Baker,  the  Gulf  of 
Georgia,  and  Burrard  Inlet,  the  last  being  the  site  of 
the  great  Canadian  city  named  after  the  British  explorer 
in  1887. 

In  1992,  during  a  multi-year  series  of  observations 
in  Washington,  British  Columbia,  and  Alaska  known  as 
the  "International  Maritime  Bicentennial,"  an  interna¬ 
tional  conference  on  George  Vancouver  and  his  times, 
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as  well  as  his  legacy,  was  convened  in  Vancouver  by 
Simon  Fraser  University. 

Thirteen  chapters  and  two  introductory  essays 
drawn  from  the  conference  papers  join  an  exhaustive 
series  of  appendices  on  Vancouver’s  instruments, 
charts,  and  drawings  to  form  the  basis  for  From  Maps 
to  Metaphors.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  consider  this  a 
proceedings  volume,  however. 

The  chapters  provide  a  context  for  Vancouver  and 
his  voyages,  drawing  attention  to  the  achievements  and 
careers  of  James  Cook,  a  series  of  Spanish  explorers, 
and  the  late  efforts  of  Russia,  the  latter  by  the  foremost 
scholar  of  Russia  in  the  Americas,  James  R.  Gibson. 
An  outstanding  overview  essay  by  Glyndwr  Williams 
on  the  theoretical  geography  of  Northwest  America 
from  Cook  to  Vancouver  is  an  early  chapter.  Alan 
Frost  offers  an  outstanding  overview  of  economic  and 
political  interest  by  Britain  in  Nootka  Sound  as  the 
focal  point  for  the  imperialism  of  free  trade. 

Some  chapters  focus  on  interaction  with  and  the 
reactions  of  the  various  indigenous  peoples  encoun¬ 
tered;  the  complex  political  relationships  between  the 
Spanish,  British,  and  first  peoples  of  British  Columbia 
are  examined  in  excellent  chapters  by  Christon  Archer 
and  Yvonne  Marshall.  Victoria  Wyatt’s  chapter  on  the 
response  of  Northwest  Coast  native  artists  to  maritime 
explorers  and  fur  traders  is  an  outstanding  view  of  the 
subject.  A  particularly  enlightening  part  of  the  book  is 
Louis  Miranda  and  Philip  Jose’s  account  of  how  the 
Squamish,  the  first  native  people  of  British  Columbia 
to  encounter  George  Vancouver,  now  recall  that  first 
meeting  of  cultures. 

Polynesian  experiences  are  recounted  in  Anne 
Salmond’s  analysis  of  the  kidnapping  of  two  islanders, 
Tuki  and  Huru,  as  well  as  in  Ben  Finney’s  remarkable 
essay  on  the  European  "discovery"  of  Polynesia,  which 
is  joined  by  K.  R.  Howe’s  essay  on  the  intellectual 
discovery  and  exploration  of  Polynesia  by  Europeans. 
David  Mackay  weighs  in  with  a  perfect  ending  chapter 
on  the  burdens  of  exploration  and  science  in  "real  and 
imagined  lands." 

Other  chapters  by  leading  Vancouver  scholars 
include  a  contribution  from  Canada’s  foremost  scholar, 
W.  Kaye  Lamb,  an  essay  by  Andrew  David  on  how 
Vancouver,  a  consummate  mapper,  surveyed  the  coast, 
and  Alun  Davies’  detailed  paper  on  Vancouver’s 
chronometers. 

Conference  organizers  and  editors  Robin  Fisher 
and  Hugh  Johnston  have  done  an  excellent  job,  not 
only  with  this  conference,  but  in  the  preparation  of  this 
volume.  It  serves  as  a  model  for  how  conference 


papers  can  and  should  be  cast  for  publication,  and  is  a 
significant  addition  to  the  lengthy  literature  on  the 
subject  of  exploration  in  the  Pacific. 

James  P.  Delgado 

Vancouver  Maritime  Museum 


Jill  Kjnahan,  Ed.,  By  Command  of  Their  Lordships: 
Exploration  of  the  Namibia  Coast  by  the  Royal 
Navy,  1 795-1895  (Windhoek:  Namibia  Archaeolog¬ 
ical  Trust,  1992).  216  pages,  photographs,  illustra¬ 
tions,  maps,  chronology,  index,  bibliography,  ISBN 
9-991-67070. 

Jill  Kinahan  has  made  a  compilation  of  the  remark 
books  from  two  dozen  British  Royal  Navy  ships  sent 
to  cruise  the  Namibian  coast  during  the  nineteenth 
century.  Remark  books  were  required  to  be  kept  by 
naval  vessels  of  the  time  in  order  to  collect  hydro- 
graphic  information  to  supply  raw  data  needed  to 
produce  accurate  charts  of  the  world’s  oceans  and 
coasts.  The  editor  has  carefully  culled  through  the 
collection  in  the  Hydrographic  Office  in  Somerset, 
England  and  selected  portions  from  all  the  voyages  of 
that  period.  Where  remark  books  are  not  extant,  ships’ 
log  books  —  much  terser  and  less  interesting  in  style 
—  or  other  sources  are  substituted. 

Captain  James  Cook’s  seemingly  limitless  voyages 
of  discovery  inspired  nation  after  nation  to  feats  of 
imitation  in  systematic  exploring  and  scientific  collect¬ 
ing  during  the  ensuing  century.  The  period  began  with 
more  attempts  to  reach  outstretches  of  the  world’s 
coastal  and  pelagic  waters  and  ended  with  increasingly 
precise  emendations  of  previous  charts  and  sailing 
directions. 

Initially,  the  remarks  in  this  volume  focus  on 
purely  hydrographic  matters.  In  fact,  there’s  a  good 
deal  of  such  material  throughout  the  book,  as  well  as 
information  about  the  process  of  surveying  and  life 
aboard  ship.  Combined  with  the  many  illustrations  and 
photographs  of  the  ships,  lists  of  all  charts  produced  as 
a  result  of  each  voyage,  and  other  details,  there  is 
sufficient  material  here  to  interest  the  student  of  naval 
life  and  ships’  histories.  Of  interest  in  this  regard  is 
how  this  collection  illustrates  the  incremental  way  in 
which  hydrographic  and  other  data  were  gathered  to 
update  charts  and  sailing  directions.  The  editor  in¬ 
cludes,  as  a  kind  of  foreword  to  the  volume,  a  brief 
introduction  to  hydrographic  and  other  surveying  by  R. 
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J.  Campbell  of  the  British  Ministry  of  Defence. 

But  Ms.  Kinahan  has  gone  beyond  the  scope  of 
shiplife  and  chartmaking  to  treat  economic  develop¬ 
ments,  tribal  and  European  relationships,  and  great 
power  politics  in  southwest  Africa  during  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century. 

The  British  government  was  reluctant  during  this 
period  to  become  involved  in  Southwest  Africa  further 
inland  than  a  narrow  coastal  strip  sufficient  to  reprovi¬ 
sion  ships.  Initially,  there  was  some  concern  about  U.S. 
sealers  and  whalers  operating  along  the  coast,  and 
about  protecting  British  missionaries  in  the  interior,  but 
these  were  not  persistent  problems.  The  development 
during  the  1840s  of  a  significant  guano  trade  on 
offshore  islands  forced  the  intercession  by  the  Royal 
Navy  to  keep  order  among  the  competing  commercial 
interests,  mostly  British.  This  in  turn  led,  during  the 
1 860s,  to  claims  for  possession  of  selected  islands  and 
adjacent  littorals.  As  problems  developed  between 
traders  and  trekkers  moving  north  from  South  Africa 
and  the  native  Herero  and  Orlan-Nama  groups  during 
the  1870s,  reluctant  and  short-lived  interventions  were 
sometimes  attempted. 

Finally,  increasing  European  competition  for  Africa 
gained  in  intensity  during  the  1880s,  as  Germany 
claimed  portions  of  the  territory  and  negotiated  treaties 
of  sovereignty  over  the  native  tribes,  leading  England 
to  speed  and  intensify  its  own  acquisitive  activity. 

The  editor  has  prepared  excellent  and  concise 
introductions  to  the  primary  source  material,  sketching 
all  of  these  developments  and  setting  them  in  context, 
making  the  book  much  more  than  just  a  fragmented 
collection  of  ships’  records.  The  editor  and  publisher 
have  very  generously  provided  an  excellent  selection  of 
charts  and  maps  to  make  following  the  text  unusually 
easy.  Let’s  hope  they  collaborate  on  a  larger  study  of 
the  region  in  the  future. 

E.  Jeffrey  Stann 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 


ROBERT  Brenner,  Merchants  and  Revolution:  Com¬ 
mercial  Change,  Political  Conflict  and  London’s 
Overseas  Traders,  1550-1653  (Princeton:  Princeton 
University  Press,  1992).  xx  +  640  pages,  illustra¬ 
tions.  ISBN  0-691-05594-7.  $59.50. 

This  is  an  ambitious  study,  ranging  from  the 
minutiae  of  trade  statistics  to  the  epic  transformation 
from  feudalism  to  capitalism.  Brenner  defines  his 


production  as  an  account  of  commercial  change,  1550- 
1650,  and  a  socio-political  interpretation  of  early  Stuart 
merchant  politics  focused  upon  the  mid-century  crisis. 
The  lengthy,  and  at  times  repetitive,  account  would 
benefit  from  an  improved  structure:  the  final  chapter 
on  "The  New  Merchants  and  the  Fall  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth"  is  an  unsatisfactory  four  and  one-half  pages, 
while  much  of  the  concluding  "Postscript,"  an  un¬ 
wieldy  79  pages,  would  better  serve  the  reader  if  fully 
integrated  into  the  body  of  the  study.  Nonetheless,  the 
author  provides  a  clear  and  challenging  interpretation 
focused  narrowly  upon  the  rise,  evolution  and  political 
involvement  of  the  London  overseas  mercantile  elites 
in  an  important  period  of  development. 

Brenner  takes  issue  directly  against  the  recent 
‘revisionist’  emphasis  upon  particularized  individual 
interests,  where  ideology,  systemic  change  and  socio¬ 
political  explanations  have  been  uniformly  deprivi- 
leged.  On  the  contrary,  his  intention  is  to  restore 
"principled  conflict  over  the  constitution  and  religion 
to  its  proper  place  at  the  center,"  and  to  reassociate 
these  ideologies  "with  the  socio-political  and  economic 
contexts  from  which  they  arose."  Throughout,  the 
author  reveals  a  marked  preference  for  creating,  and 
then  analyzing,  self-manufactured  socio-economic- 
political  groupings.  The  argument  is  invariably  focused 
upon  these  artificial  constructions,  with  the  merchants 
occupying  modest  subsidiary  roles,  at  best.  Clearly,  the 
individual  possesses  little  historical  significance, 
compared  to  the  group,  and  groupings  which  lose  their 
solidarity  are  summarily  dismissed  as  of  no  historical 
consequence  or  value. 

In  such  a  construction,  the  author’s  ability  to 
categorize  in  an  insightful  and  convincing  matter  is  all 
important.  Although  at  times  reasonable,  all  too 
frequently  Brenner’s  categorizations  appear  overly 
schematic,  polarized,  and  even  crude.  He  is  not  afraid 
to  write  in  sweeping  terms  about  the  agendas  of  the 
"parliamentary  classes,"  the  essence  of  "merchant 
ideology,"  or  the  conditions  of  "a  mass  of  wretched 
semiproletarianized  peasant  producers."  On  important 
issues  —  for  example,  the  rise  of  a  new,  distinctive, 
and  unified  mercantile  elite  focused  upon  the  East 
Indian-Levant  trades  —  the  argument  is  frustratingly 
assertive  and  insufficiently  rigorous,  rather  than  the 
definitive  demonstration  which  he  needs  to  construct  in 
order  to  build  his  case  for  long-term  economic  and 
political  change.  An  argument  which  is  clearly  orches¬ 
trated  from  on-high,  is  largely  mono-causal,  and  rarely 
permits  the  primary  historical  evidence  to  speak  for 
itself  is  never  entirely  successful  or  convincing.  Bren- 
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ner  provides  a  provocative,  overarching  account  of 
economic  change  and  its  political  consequences,  which 
in  the  highly  charged  historiographical  minefield  of  old 
Whig,  revisionist,  and  post-revisionist  scholarship  will 
occupy  a  significant  position  but  which  is  likely  to 
make  few  converts. 

The  rarified  atmosphere  of  Brenner’s  London 
mercantile  elites  is  far  removed  from  the  actual  world 
of  ships  and  seafaring.  The  focus  upon  overseas  traders 
(including,  in  particular,  the  transatlantic  commerce) 
does  not  involve  a  concern  for  maritime  topics,  and 
interested  readers  will  find  little  on  these  themes.  The 
index  is  wholly  silent  on  shipping/ships,  navigation, 
mariners,  and  seamen;  individual  ships  are  referred  to 
in  the  text,  but  the  lack  of  indexing  testifies  to  their 
marginality.  This  is  an  investigation  of  overseas 
commercial  change  which  privileges  socio-economic 
developments  within  London,  at  the  expense  of  other 
features  and  with  minimal  acknowledgement  (and  no 
study)  of  commercial  voyages  or  the  direct  exposure  of 
members  of  the  London  trading  companies  to  the  wider 
world. 

J.  D.  Alsop 

McMaster  University 


Briton  Cooper  Busch,  Whaling  Will  Never  Do  for 
Me:  The  American  Whaleman  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century  (Lexington:  University  Press  of  Kentucky, 
1993).  xii  +  265  pages.  ISBN  0-81311838-7. 
$29.00. 

The  bookshelf  on  whaling  is  a  very  full  one 
indeed,  and  it  will  continue  to  grow.  No  mercantile 
pursuit  on  the  seas  has  captured  the  world’s  literary 
imagination  more  than  whaling,  with  piracy  probably 
running  a  close  second.  But  it  is  true  to  say  that  most 
historical  studies  of  whaling  have  concerned  them¬ 
selves  with  either  adventure  or  with  business  aspects  of 
the  trade.  We  still  have  a  good  deal  to  learn  about  the 
ships,  their  owners,  and  the  sailors.  It  is  to  this  last, 
vitally  important  component  of  whaling  that  this 
distinguished  and  innovative  book  addresses  itself. 

Professor  Busch,  who  cut  his  teeth  as  a  historian 
on  what  the  British  Empire  and  Foreign  Office  con¬ 
cerned  themselves  with  between  the  Mediterranean  and 
India,  and  who  carved  out  an  equally  distinguished 
career  as  a  maritime  historian  with  his  definitive  War 
Against  the  Seals,  has  happily  turned  his  attention  to 


American  whaling.  With  a  breadth  of  knowledge  that 
is  apparent  in  his  definition  of  topic  and  his  discussion 
of  sources,  Busch  takes  us  breathlessly  through  a 
historigraphical  critique  of  whaling.  He  makes  clear  at 
the  outset  that  this  is  not  just  another  book  about 
whaling,  but  that  it  has  a  distinct  purpose:  to  examine 
the  life  of  the  American  whaleman  at  sea,  particularly 
the  harsh  discipline  that  men  aboard  endured  through 
long,  dispiriting  years.  In  examining  some  3,200  of  the 
known  5,000  or  so  ship  logs  that  throw  light  on  this 
topic,  Busch  depicts  a  complex  social  world  aboard 
ship,  but  one  which  is  divided  between  officers  and 
men.  He  details  such  issues  as  crime  and  punishment, 
competing  racial  elements,  and  differences  between 
officers  and  men.  But  of  greatest  importance  are  his 
discussions  of  sexual  behavior,  and  of  the  role  of 
women  aboard  the  ship. 

Busch  makes  it  clear  that  the  forecastle  was  a  very 
confined  place  and  not  a  very  public  venue  for  sexual 
liaisons.  He  stops  short  of  saying  that  whalemen  went 
to  sea  for  the  sex  that  they  could  have  openly  on  the 
beaches  of  New  Zealand  or  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  but 
the  link  between  why  they  went  to  sea  and  the  results 
on  the  beach  (even  taking  into  account  the  risk  of 
venereal  disease)  are  suggestive.  He  demonstrates,  too, 
that  the  men  hated  sodomy  and  brought  charges  against 
offenders,  charges  that  resulted  in  punishment  or  even 
suicide.  Captains  were  helpless  against  the  crew 
bringing  native  women  aboard  for  a  night-long  frolic, 
and  from  island  to  island  the  ship  would  go  in  search 
of  whales  and  sexual  pleasure.  Out  of  sight  of  land, 
life  aboard  ship  could  be  tedious  and  lonesome,  and 
some  of  the  many  letters  home  that  are  described  in 
this  book  tell  of  true  love  only  being  found  by  absence 
and  distance.  The  licentiousness  of  the  beach  brought 
the  missionary  in  the  wake  of  the  whaler,  and  it  is  an 
interesting  confluence  of  historical  vectors  that  New 
England  gave  the  United  States  whaling,  but  it  also 
gave  it  South  Sea  missions.  Busch  makes  clear  that 
missionaries  had  a  job  to  do,  and  by  and  large  they 
attended  to  the  seafaring  population  when  and  how 
they  could.  But  evangelization  and  social  improvement 
were  often  elusive  at  sea,  and  more  successful  ashore. 
Many  God-fearing  whalemen  there  must  have  been,  but 
Busch  makes  clear  that  no  "fatal  impact"  theory  ought 
to  have  any  further  life  in  Pacific  studies.  The  natives 
themselves  created,  or  helped  to  create,  a  new  environ¬ 
ment  in  which  their  sexual  pleasures  were  given  new 
encouragement.  Whalemen  were  not  driven  to  sea  by 
wages  or  profits,  but  for  the  pleasure  of  the  voyage  and 
the  ports  of  call.  In  dealing  with  women  aboard,  that  is 
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to  say  American  wives  or,  occasionally,  "strumpets," 
Busch  cites  yesterday’s  recent  sources  and  historical 
studies  of  women  in  whaling.  He  says  that  male  cooks 
hated  a  wife’s  presence  in  the  galley,  and  he  intimates 
that  current  scholarship  concerns  itself  too  much  with 
social  class  at  the  expense  of  gender.  Women  who 
went  to  sea  with  the  captain  were  obliged  to  follow  the 
rules  of  the  ship  and  of  seafaring,  and  that  meant  not 
to  mess  below  decks. 

The  sources  upon  which  these  findings  rest  are  rich 
indeed.  Students  will  find  the  bibliography  of  primary 
and  secondary  sources  a  treasure  trove.  Equally  valu¬ 
able  are  Busch’s  five  tables  (Floggings  on  American 
Whaleships;  Causes  and  Numbers  of  Lashes  in  Flog¬ 
gings;  Work  Stoppages  on  American  Whaleships; 
Causes  of  Labor  Unrest;  and  Results  of  Work  Stop¬ 
pages).  He  also  includes  an  Index  of  Whaleships  as 
mentioned  in  the  text  or  notes,  the  value  of  which  will 
be  evident  for  any  scholar  seeking  to  trace  an  individ¬ 
ual  ship’s  progress.  A  reliable  general  index  completes 
the  work,  and  there  is  a  clear  map,  World  Whaling 
Grounds,  on  the  inside  cover.  The  publisher  has  missed 
an  opportunity  to  provide  illustrations  which  would 
have  added  visual  appeal  to  an  otherwise  superb  book. 

With  this  volume,  Busch  brings  social  history 
aboard  the  whaleship  and  safely  into  the  whaling  port. 
His  broad  powers  of  analysis  based  on  extensive 
research  and  familiarity  with  current  historical  scholar¬ 
ship  have  been  given  large  opportunity  here,  and  he 
has  not  failed  to  take  advantage  of  this.  Thus,  social 
history  is  now  given  a  floating  dimension  in  American 
whaling  in  this  distinguished  contribution  to  maritime 
history. 

Barry  Gough 

Wilfrid  Laurier  University 


DUANE  A.  Cline,  Navigation  in  the  Age  of  Discovery: 

An  Introduction  (Rogers,  AR:  Montfleury,  1990). 

214  pages,  illustrations.  ISBN  0-9627213-0-1. 

$17.50. 

This  book  has  a  more  limited  range  than  its  main 
title  might  suggest.  It  offers  only  a  survey  of  the  art  of 
navigation  in  the  early  seventeenth  century  to  readers 
with  no  prior  knowledge  of  navigation  at  all.  Except 
for  a  casual  nod  to  the  Portuguese  and  the  Dutch,  it 
deals  exclusively  with  navigation  on  English  warships 
and  merchantmen. 


In  order  to  provide  the  reader  with  a  kind  of 
framework  to  take  in  the  numerous  bits  and  pieces  of 
information,  Duane  Cline,  an  expert  in  the  field  of 
theater  and  theater  history  who  developed  a  side 
interest  in  the  history  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  has 
chosen  to  take  the  voyage  of  the  Mayflower  in  1 620  as 
a  theoretical  example  of  early  navigation  techniques. 
Having  first  given  a  brief  overview  of  the  rise  of  ocean 
shipping  and  the  general  elements  of  navigation 
technology,  followed  by  a  short  presentation  of  the 
masters,  the  crew  and  the  vessel  that  figure  as  the 
leading  characters  in  his  book,  Cline  then  proceeds  to 
discuss  all  the  navigation  aids  that  might  have  been 
used  in  sailing  a  ship  like  the  Mayflower  from  England 
to  America.  Starting  from  lead  lines,  almanacs,  and 
timekeeping  tools,  the  author  moves  via  log-lines, 
compasses,  and  altitude  measuring  instruments  to 
charts,  globes,  tables,  journals,  and  plotting  devices. 

While  this  arrangement  of  information  certainly  has 
its  merits  from  a  didactic  point  of  view,  it  also  suffers 
from  several  serious  defects.  First  of  all,  many  sections 
are  now  unduly  burdened  with  references  to  supposed 
practices  aboard  the  Mayflower  which  are  never 
substantiated  by  fact.  In  truth,  Cline  has  neither  hard 
evidence  on  the  techniques  that  were  actually  employed 
when  the  ship  sailed  across  the  Atlantic,  since  there  is 
no  journal  or  logbook  left  (page  193),  nor  on  the  set  of 
books,  charts,  and  instruments  that  were  carried  aboard, 
nor  even  on  the  level  of  expertise  in  the  art  of  naviga¬ 
tion  (as  distinct  from  seamanship  or  knowledge  of  ship 
construction)  that  her  master,  Christopher  Jones,  by 
then  may  have  possessed  (pages  27-31).  There  are 
simply  too  many  might-have-beens. 

Second,  the  present  arrangement  suggests  that  the 
average  mariner  in  ocean  shipping  around  1620  rou¬ 
tinely  employed  an  extremely  wide  gamut  of  naviga¬ 
tional  aids.  But  did  the  common  seaman  really  make 
use  of  the  full  battery  of  tools  that  Cline  here  de¬ 
scribes,  including  such  items  as  universal  ring  dials, 
dip  circles,  or  sinical  quadrants? 

Third,  the  author  devotes  far  more  space  to  the 
description  of  tools  and  instruments  than  to  the  expla¬ 
nation  of  methods  or  procedures.  He  stresses  things 
rather  than  thoughts.  Loxodromic  navigation  and  the 
use  of  mathematics,  for  instance,  are  only  treated  in  a 
perfunctory  way  (pages  162-163,  181-182).  The  book 
portrays  the  seaman  as  a  homo  faber  rather  than  a 
homo  sapiens.  But  this  ignores  much  of  the  advance  in 
navigation  technology  that  was  taking  place  in  the  very 
period  that  the  Mayflower  set  sail  to  Cape  Cod. 

As  a  first  introduction  to  navigation  techniques 
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around  1620,  Cline’s  book  surely  has  its  merits. 
Readers  who  want  to  get  a  more  thorough  grasp  of  the 
art  of  navigation  in  the  early  seventeenth  century, 
however,  are  still  advised  to  consult  the  good  old 
works  by  E.  G.  R.  Taylor  or  the  unsurpassed  master¬ 
piece  by  David  Waters,  The  Art  of  Navigation  in 
England  in  Elizabethan  and  Early  Stuart  Times. 

Karel  Davis 

Vakgroep  Geschiedenis  Vrije  Universiteit 


Robert  Gardiner,  Ed.,  Steam,  Steel  &  Shellfire:  The 
Steam  Warship  1815-1905  (Annapolis:  Naval 
Institute  Press;  London:  Conway  Maritime  Press, 
1992).  91/2"  x  11"  cloth,  192  pages,  154  illustra¬ 
tions,  none  in  color,  55  drawings,  plans,  bibliogra¬ 
phy,  notes,  glossary,  index.  ISBN  1-55750-774-0. 
$42.95. 

Readers  should  not  be  misled;  appearances  to  the 
contrary,  this  is  no  "coffee  table  book,"  but  rather  an 
authoritative  compilation  of  works  by  authors  more 
than  knowledgeable  in  their  fields.  This  work  details 
the  introduction  of  steam,  the  screw  propeller  warship, 
iron  hulls  and  armor  plate,  the  U.S.  Civil  War,  naval 
architecture  in  the  1860s  and  1870s,  the  coming  of  the 
steel  warship,  the  pre-dreadnought  era,  development  of 
warship  machinery,  iron  and  steel  cruisers,  pioneering 
submarines  and  torpedoes,  naval  armament,  and 
warship  machinery. 

The  book  concentrates  on  the  Royal  Navy,  which 
is  fitting,  for  at  this  time,  despite  much  opinion  to  the 
contrary,  "In  no  single  instance  did  the  Royal  Navy  fall 
behind  its  major  rivals  in  responding  to  practical 
manifestations  of  technological  change"  (page  31).  This 
was  no  small  accomplishment;  until  they  ceased  to  be 
built,  ironclad  capital  ships  were  easily  the  largest,  the 
most  complex  and  expensive  machines  ever  assembled. 
The  Royal  Navy  may  not  always  have  been  in  the 
forefront  of  innovation  at  this  period,  but  it  soon 
enough  picked  up  the  advances  of  others  and  made 
them  its  own,  and  more  often  than  not  in  an  improved 
form.  The  French  Gliore,  for  example,  was  indeed  the 
world’s  first  sea-going  ironclad,  but  the  Royal  Navy’s 
Warrior  (still  afloat  and  restored  to  its  1862  configura¬ 
tion)  was  in  every  other  way  the  more  technologically 
advanced  warship. 

Although  the  Americans  pioneered  the  mastless 


warship  with  their  riverine  and  coastal  monitors,  the 
giant,  sea-going,  mastless,  twin-screw,  twin-turreted 
war-engine,  HMS  Devastation,  was  the  world’s  first 
truly  modem  warship  and  could  have  destroyed  the 
entire  Union  monitor  fleet  with  impunity.  The  turrets 
that  were  at  the  heart  of  both  models  could  hardly  be 
compared;  the  British  Coles  turret  was  in  every  way 
the  superior  of  the  American,  and  the  Royal  Navy  had 
experimented  with  turrets  as  early  as  1861.  The  iron 
from  which  the  turrets  were  constructed  further  showed 
British  industrial  supremacy.  While  the  Americans 
could  roll  or  forge  nothing  thicker  than  two  inches, 
British  mills  were  producing  plates  as  thick  as  twelve 
inches. 

The  Royal  Navy  did  enter  a  period  of  warship 
technological  design  stagnation  in  the  1870s  and  much 
of  the  1880s,  at  least  in  its  capital  ships.  But  the 
French  and  the  Americans  fared  no  better. 

Much  of  the  impression  of  British  naval  technolog¬ 
ical  inferiority,  in  fact,  came  from  British  sources, 
journalists  carried  away  by  one-of-a-kind  foreign 
warships,  or  simply  indulging  in  reportorial  hyperbole. 
Excited  publicity  over  the  Russian  Ririk  impelled  the 
Admiralty  to  construct  the  huge  protected  cruisers 
Powerful  and  Terrible,  warships  far  less  formidable 
than  their  names  might  indicate,  falling  into  the  fatal 
category  of  being  too  big  to  run  away  from  faster, 
smaller  ships,  and  too  lightly-armed  to  fight  anything 
of  their  own  size. 

After  the  1860s,  the  most  fertile  decade  in  naval 
technological  history,  progress  came  at  a  more  mea¬ 
sured  pace,  and  until  the  end  of  the  century,  British 
shipbuilding  and  engine  construction  held  its  edge. 
Certainly  the  late  nineteenth  century  Royal  Sovereign 
and  Majestic  classes  were  demonstrably  superior  to  any 
rival  capital  ships  afloat.  (The  nine  Majesties  were  also 
the  largest  class  of  battleships  ever  constructed.) 

But  this  work  does  not  slight  other  naval  powers. 
Japanese,  German,  American,  and  Italian  warship 
development  and  dead-ends  are  also  analyzed. 

The  only  criticism  this  reviewer  would  have  is  that 
his  own  works  in  this  field  are  completely  ignored.  The 
"introduction,"  for  example,  claims  that:  "In  adopting 
a  technology-led  approach,  historians  have  ignored  the 
fact  that  critical  decisions  are  made  by  politicians  and 
naval  officers,  not  by  engineers,"  precisely  the  point 
made  in  this  reviewer’s  own  publications.  The  chapter 
"The  Era  of  Uncertainty"  makes  the  same  point  made 
in  this  reviewer’s  Emergence  of  the  Modern  Capital 
Ship  (Newark,  DE:  1979),  also  inexplicably  ignored,  as 
is  his  analysis  of  the  HMS  Captain  disaster.  Withal, 
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this  is  a  most  useful  work  for  the  student  of  modem 
naval  history  and  technology. 

Stanley  Sandler 

Spring  Lake,  North  Carolina 


RAYMOND  G.  O’Connor,  Origins  of  the  American 
Navy:  Sea  Power  in  the  Colonies  and  the  New 
Nation  (Lanham,  MD:  University  Press  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  1994).  vii  +  125  pages,  bibliography.  ISBN  0- 
8191-9161-2.  $34.50. 

This  thin  account  of  early  American  naval  history 
emphasizes  policy  making  rather  than  battles,  bravery, 
and  bloodshed.  It  opens  with  a  brief  essay  on  the 
maritime  experience  of  the  political  elite  who  led  the 
thirteen  North  American  colonies  into  rebellion  in 
1776.  These  children  of  imperial  Britain  fully  under¬ 
stood  that  "the  sea  was  both  an  asset  and  a  liability  — 
a  protective  moat  against  land  invasion  but  a  lifeline 
that  could  be  severed  or  disrupted  by  a  sufficiently 
powerful  foe"  (page  1).  Great  Britain  was  such  a 
nemesis,  and  the  Revolutionary  War  leaders  knew  that 
they  could  not  destroy  the  Royal  Navy.  "The  best  that 
could  be  hoped  for  was  coastal  defense,  primarily  by 
the  state  and  Continental  navies,  the  interdiction  of 
military  supplies,  and  the  disruption  of  trade  by  every 
variety  of  armed  vessel  that  could  be  utilized"  (page 
26).  This  modest  and  realistic  vision  was  pursued 
consistently  throughout  the  Revolution,  as  O’Connor 
shows  in  his  second  chapter. 

The  author  next  chronicles  the  evaporation  of  the 
Continental  Navy  after  1783,  the  authorization  of 
frigates  to  protect  the  Mediterranean  sea  lanes  from 
North  African  corsairs  a  decade  later,  and  the  spas¬ 
modic  legislative  birth  of  the  U.S.  Navy  in  response  to 
French  naval  challenges  to  the  American  conception  of 
neutral  rights  in  1798.  In  the  Quasi-War,  President 
John  Adams  employed  the  embryonic  U.S.  naval  force 
to  exert  substantial  "pressure  on  the  French  govern¬ 
ment"  while  his  diplomats  sought  "friendship"  (page 
69),  or  at  least  benevolent  neutrality  from  Great 
Britain.  The  author  concludes  that  the  stratagem 
worked,  and  as  evidence  he  cites  the  negotiated  termi¬ 
nation  of  the  undeclared  war  in  1 800. 

The  postwar  budget-paring  axe  of  Congress  quickly 
began  to  trim  the  Navy,  and  O’Connor  places  a  heavy 
onus  for  force  reduction  on  the  new  Republican 
president  Thomas  Jefferson.  Nonetheless,  Jefferson  had 


inherited  "a  battle-tested  peacetime  Navy"  (page  81) 
from  his  two  Federalist  predecessors,  and  he  readily 
dispatched  it  to  the  Mediterranean  to  intimidate  the 
Barbary  powers  of  North  Africa  —  Morocco,  Algiers, 
Tunis,  and  Tripoli.  The  offensive  use  of  naval  force  by 
a  president  whom  O’Connor  interprets  as  favoring  a 
defensive  naval  posture  leads  the  author  to  declare, 
"The  naval  policy  of  the  Jefferson  administration 
appears  ambiguous  and  even  contradictory"  (page  79). 

An  alternative  interpretation  is  more  plausible.  By 
employing  American  force  where  it  could  prevail 
against  weaker  enemies  and  refraining  from  using  it 
where  the  enemy’s  power  was  overwhelming,  Jefferson 
was  deftly  practicing  realpolitik.  The  illustrative 
counterpoint  to  the  North  African  operations  of  1801- 
1805  is  the  infamous  Chesapeake-Leopard  affair, 
which  unfortunately  is  not  mentioned  in  this  book.  As 
a  result  of  HMS  Leopard's  dismemberment  of  the 
frigate  Chesapeake  off  the  Virginia  coast  in  1807, 
Jefferson  faced  humiliation  wherever  he  turned.  He 
prudently  chose  to  buy  time  with  his  ill-fated  embargo 
of  American  goods  bound  for  Britain  rather  than 
engage  the  world’s  greatest  sea  power  in  an  unwin- 
nable  war. 

It  is  O’Connor,  not  Jefferson,  who  evidences 
ambiguity  in  conceptualizing  American  naval  policy  in 
the  first  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  assessing 
the  peace  with  Tripoli  negotiated  in  1805  and  approved 
by  the  Senate  in  1806,  he  focuses  on  the  $60,000 
ransom  paid  to  liberate  the  crewmen  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  who  had  been  taken  captive  when  the  frigate  was 
surrendered  in  1803.  He  believes  that  the  interrupted 
overland  assault  of  William  Eaton  coupled  with 
continued  naval  bombardment  of  Tripoli  would  have 
compelled  the  Pasha  to  free  the  crew  without  a  ransom. 
"Paying  the  ransom  set  a  poor  example,"  O’Connor 
contends  (page  96).  The  available  U.S.  naval  force 
could  have  won  the  day  and  set  a  precedent  worth 
emulating  in  the  future. 

There  are  two  serious  problems  with  this  view¬ 
point,  each  quite  different  from  the  other.  The  first  is 
internal  to  the  book.  It  is  impossible  to  square  the 
evaluation  of  the  Barbary  Wars  just  recapitulated  with 
the  book’s  final  conclusion  that  the  "successful  out¬ 
come"  to  those  wars  "gave  Americans  a  sense  of  pride 
and  proved  that  the  Navy  was  the  essential  first  line  of 
defense  for  the  protection  of  citizens  and  property  at 
home  and  abroad"  (pages  102-103).  On  the  contrary,  it 
was  hard  cash,  not  cold  steel,  that  restored  the  officers 
and  men  of  the  Philadelphia  to  liberty. 

The  second  objection  to  the  author’s  contention 
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that  American  payment  of  ransom  set  a  bad  example 
for  posterity  brings  us  to  the  harsh  present.  In  the  late 
twentieth  century,  the  intractable  problem  of  military 
and  civilian  hostages  has  become  a  major  impediment 
to  United  States  foreign  and  military-naval  policy 
making.  The  issue  started  to  take  shape  during  the 
Vietnam  War,  with  the  aviators  imprisoned  in  the 
"Hanoi  Hilton,"  and  it  has  escalated  since  then,  as 
witnessed  by  the  Americans  taken  hostage  in  Iran  in 
the  1970s.  The  hobbling  effect  of  hostage-taking  by 
third-  or  fourth-rate  powers  was  further  documented  in 
late  1994  by  the  difficulty  experienced  in  bloodlessly 
extracting  United  Nations  peacekeeping  forces  from 
what  was  formerly  Yugoslavia. 

One  may  deplore  Jefferson’s  payment  of  ransom 
money  for  the  naval  officers  and  enlisted  men  taken 
from  the  Philadelphia,  but  it  is  impossible  to  concur 
with  the  author’s  glib  endorsement  of  another  historian 
who  is  quoted  as  writing  that  if  the  pasha  of  Tripoli 
had  killed  his  American  prisoners,  "one  may  still  be 
permitted  to  wonder  whether  [Captain  William]  Bain- 
bridge  and  his  fellows  could  have  died  in  a  nobler 
cause"  (page  96).  No  recent  American  president  has 
proven  more  willing  than  Jefferson  was  to  countenance 
the  slaughter  of  captured  Americans  when  other  means 
of  release  were  available,  no  matter  how  less-than- 
honorable  those  means  may  be  in  theory. 

It  is  a  credit  to  Raymond  O’Connor’s  sense  of 
honor  and  integrity  that  he  reaches  the  conclusion  he 
does.  He  is  a  distinguished  senior  scholar  in  the  field 
of  naval  and  diplomatic  history.  More  tellingly,  he 
served  his  country  with  unfaltering  dedication  as  a 
sailor  and  officer  on  active  duty  in  the  U.S.  Navy  from 
World  War  II  until  the  late  1950s.  In  this  book,  he  has 
given  us  his  testament  regarding  the  right  and  proper 
policy  for  the  United  States  Navy  to  follow.  If  his 
prescription  sounds  a  bit  hollow  as  we  approach  the 
next  millennium,  the  sorrow  is  ours  and  not  that  of  the 
man  who  holds  steadfastly  to  the  ideals  of  an  earlier 
age. 

Kenneth  J.  Hagen 

Annapolis,  Maryland 

Quentin  Snediker  and  Ann  Jensen,  Chesapeake  Bay 
Schooners  (Centerville,  MD:  Tidewater  Publishing, 
1992).  xi  +  252  pages,  illustrations,  vessel  lists, 
drawings  and  plans,  glossary,  bibliography,  index. 
ISBN  0-87033-435-2.  $44.95. 

Back  in  1608,  Captain  John  Smith  left  the  colony 


of  Jamestown  with  a  small  crew  in  a  ship’s  boat  bent 
on  exploring  a  giant  estuary  which  was  to  become 
known  as  Chesapeake  Bay.  He  was  the  first  European 
explorer  to  examine  the  area  in  great  detail  and  he  was 
so  fascinated  by  it,  he  made  a  second  exploring  trip  to 
the  bay,  which  would  become  an  area  where  people 
would  not  only  live  by  the  water,  but  live  on  it  as  well. 
In  other  words,  the  bay  was  ripe  for  development  as  a 
highly  desirable  residential  area  and  for  commercial 
growth. 

Quentin  Snediker  and  Ann  Jensen  have  put  to¬ 
gether  this  comprehensive  story  about  the  maritime 
development  of  the  bay  and  the  schooners  so  important 
to  the  bay’s  economic  growth.  The  book  does  for  the 
schooners  and  the  bay  as  a  geographic  region  much 
that  Giles  M.  S.  Tod  did  in  Last  Sail  Down  East 
(1965)  for  schooner  life  in  New  England  and  the 
Maritime  Provinces.  Now,  thirty  years  later,  we  have 
in  the  Snediker  and  Jenson  book  another  fine  piece  of 
schooner  history  for  a  specific  area  —  Chesapeake 
Bay. 

The  more  glamorous  Cape  Homers  and  the  sleek 
clippers  never  lacked  their  historians.  But  the  hard¬ 
working  coastal  schooners  have  not  received  the 
attention  they  deserve.  Today,  superhighways  stretch 
along  the  coast,  and  eighteen- wheelers  carry  supplies 
and  merchandise.  Yet  had  the  bay  schooners  not  done 
their  job,  the  development  of  shoreside  communities 
would  have  been  delayed  for  years.  Robert  H.  Burgess, 
curator  emeritus  of  the  Mariners’  Museum  in  Newport 
News,  comments  that  Snediker  and  Jensen  "have 
reached  back  in  time  to  bring  schooners  to  the  fore 
again."’ 

The  important  point  about  this  book  is  that  a 
record  is  preserved  before  facts  and  figures  have  been 
lost.  There  are  two  subjects  in  this  book:  the  schooners, 
including  their  building  and  use,  and  the  men  who  built 
the  ships  and  sailed  them.  Where  did  most  of  the 
schooners  come  from?  Wood  was  plentiful  in  the 
Chesapeake  region  —  plenty  of  oak  and  pine  —  along 
with  other  raw  materials;  iron  ore,  pitch,  tar,  resin,  and 
flax  were  on  hand.  The  early  shipbuilding  in  the  bay 
area  was  crude  but  effective. 

The  planters,  becoming  rich  on  the  sale  of  tobacco 
and  other  plantation  crops,  sought  to  expand  their 
markets;  schooners  turned  out  to  be  the  most  practical 
ships  to  carry  their  crops.  The  earlier  sloops,  with  one 
big  mainsail,  became  hard  to  handle  as  they  increased 
in  size.  Two  masts,  it  was  found,  were  easier  to  handle 
and  this  in  turn  meant  fewer  crew  members.  The  first 
schooner  to  be  owned  in  the  bay  was  the  twenty-ton 
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Ann  which  had  been  built  in  Salisbury,  Massachusetts, 
in  1728.  The  Ann  set  the  stage,  so  to  speak,  for  the 
development  of  local  shipyards. 

All  that  was  needed  to  create  a  shipyard  was  a  lot 
on  the  waterfront  plus  a  sawpit,  although  a  pair  of 
trestles  would  do  instead  of  a  sawpit.  No  plans  were 
drawn  —  a  situation  that  frustrated  the  authors  of  this 
book.  Sometimes,  half  models  were  made,  usually 
from  another  ship,  and  new  half  models  would  be 
modified  for  the  vessel  to  be  built.  The  work  force 
consisted  of  slaves,  enrolled  as  "apprentices,"  and 
indentured  servants.  The  slaves  often  became  highly 
skilled  in  their  work. 

Finally,  the  new  shipyard  had  to  have  a  skilled 
shipwright  to  run  the  show.  A  depression  in  Britain  in 
the  late  seventeenth  century  provided  the  stimulus  for 
the  migration  to  America,  shipwrights  came  in  such 
numbers  that  a  shortage  of  skilled  shipwrights  existed 
in  England.  But  the  men  who  came  to  the  colonies  to 
build  ships  saw  a  greater  chance  to  use  their  skills  here 
than  at  home.  Despite  what  might  be  regarded  as 
primitive  shipbuilding,  the  ships  worked  well. 

Now,  with  a  new  schooner,  success  was  up  to  the 
skipper  who  might  be  the  owner  or  part  owner.  In 
addition  to  being  master  of  his  ship,  he  had  to  be  a 
good  businessman,  keeping  his  vessel  cargo-laden  out 
and  back.  The  Baltimore  Clippers  set  the  new  stan¬ 
dards;  they  were  fast  ships,  much  sought  after  for 
privateering.  Snediker  and  Jensen  quote  an  old  saying 
from  the  bay  area  that  it  is  "easier  to  catch  a  bird  in 
flight  than  catch  a  Baltimore  Clipper  at  sea." 

One  interesting  sidelight  about  the  Baltimore 
Clipper  facing  combat:  the  big  wooden  tiller  would  be 
unshipped  and  an  iron  bar  affixed  to  the  rudder  post  in 
the  aft  cabin.  The  man  doing  the  steering  would  go 
below  and  the  skipper  would  yell  orders  to  him.  Thus 
the  helmsman  would  be  protected  from  gunfire. 

In  the  war  this  country  faced  in  1812  and  the  War 
Between  the  States,  bay  schooners  had  important  roles, 
but  the  biggest  schooner  boom  came  in  World  War  I. 
In  creating  new  sailing  ships  for  the  bay  area,  schoo¬ 
ners  became  bigger  and  bigger.  In  this  era,  schooners 
were  designed  in  places  such  as  New  York  by  Henry 
J.  Gielow  and  other  naval  architects.  But,  the  authors 
point  out,  bigger  was  not  always  better.  For  example, 
the  seven-masted  Thomas  W.  Lawson  was  a  clumsy 
vessel,  difficult  to  handle.  One  story  was  that  when  the 
Lawson  was  to  come  about  in  Massachusetts  Bay,  the 
crew  had  to  drop  her  anchor  and  let  the  wind  blow  her 
about. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  better  living  and 


modem  inventions  helped  kill  the  schooner  trade.  Ice 
from  Maine  was  a  big  summer  business,  and  coal  to 
heat  New  England  homes  in  winter  was  a  major 
shipping  business.  But  the  electric  refrigerator  and  the 
use  of  heating  by  oil  ended  the  ice  and  coal  businesses. 

For  anyone  old  enough  to  have  seen  a  three  master 
approaching  harbor  under  sail,  this  is  a  great  book, 
filled  with  facts  and  interesting  stories  about  life  under 
sail  out  of  Chesapeake  Bay.  The  book  has  150  or  so 
pictures  showing  scenes  that  can  never  be  repeated. 
The  appendices  are  comprehensive  with  schooner  lists, 
drawings  and  plans,  notes,  and  a  glossary. 

Back  in  the  Thirties,  I  was  editor  of  The  Patriot 
Ledger  in  Quincy,  Massachusetts.  Every  time  a  lumber 
schooner  (or  a  guano-loaded  sailing  vessel  from  South 
America)  arrived,  I  would  send  a  photographer  to  see 
the  ship  together  with  a  reporter  to  get  a  story  —  and 
there  was  always  a  story.  After  we  ran  the  pictures  and 
the  story,  I  would  send  a  package  of  the  material  to 
Walter  Whitehill,  then  at  the  Peabody  Museum  at 
Salem.  He  was  overjoyed  with  this  supply  of  living 
history. 

Finally,  in  1937,  I  put  my  Model  A  Ford  on  the 
deck  of  the  Minas  Prince  and  sailed  to  Alma,  New 
Brunswick  with  the  famed  Captain  Wally  Smith.  Then 
I  drove  home.  Perhaps  this  makes  me  a  prejudiced 
reviewer  of  a  book  on  schooners  of  the  Chesapeake 
Bay.  Anyway,  I  loved  the  book. 

John  R.  Herbert 

Spring  Hill,  Florida 


J.  Richard  Steffy,  Wooden  Ship  Building  and  the 
Interpretation  of  Shipwrecks  (College  Station: 
Texas  A&M  University  Press,  1994).  314  pages, 
275  illustrations,  9"  x  12"  cloth.  ISBN  0-89096- 
552-8.  $75.00. 

Both  the  history  of  wooden  shipbuilding  and  its 
archaeological  interpretation  in  only  314  pages? 
Impossible,  you  might  think.  But  if  there  is  one  person 
in  the  world  who  can  pull  it  off,  it  is  the  author  of  this 
book,  J.  Richard  Steffy.  In  the  early  1970s,  Steffy  and 
a  few  other  scholars  recognized  that  shipwreck  sites  are 
the  single  most  important  element  in  underwater 
archaeology,  and  that  the  remains  of  a  ship’s  hull 
constitute  the  single  most  important  artifact  to  be  found 
on  a  shipwreck  site.  After  decades  of  careful,  diligent, 
single-minded  devotion,  during  which  he  practically 
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invented  the  field  of  scientific  shipwreck  reconstruc¬ 
tion,  Steffy  has  done  what  every  academic  pioneer 
should  do  (but  most  do  not):  he  has  set  it  all  down  in 
a  book. 

If  there  is  any  truth  in  the  adage  that  the  true  test 
of  one’s  understanding  of  a  subject  is  to  teach  it,  then 
Steffy  is  knowledgeable  indeed.  Although  a  number  of 
researchers  have  managed  to  record  and  to  reconstruct 
ancient  ship  finds  in  a  convincing  way,  Steffy  has  had 
more  first-hand  experience  than  most  —  as  well  as  the 
opportunity  to  refine  and  test  his  methods  and  their 
results  by  virtue  of  teaching  the  subject  on  a  university 
level  for  almost  fifteen  years.  Best  of  all,  he  adheres  to 
his  own  advice:  "Avoid  the  droll  forms  of  technical 
language  that  are  often  misconstrued  as  being  schol¬ 
arly.  Use  a  narrative  style  wherever  possible.  Attempt 
to  place  the  reader  in  the  position  of  an  eyewitness, 
always  with  plenty  of  interesting  features  to  observe" 
(page  235). 

For  more  than  a  decade,  Steffy’s  courses  in  wood¬ 
en  ship  construction  and  reconstruction  were  the 
nucleus  of  the  nautical  archaeology  program  at  Texas 
A&M  University.  He  held  no  degrees  in  anthropology, 
archaeology,  or  classics  —  but  scholars  around  the 
world  eagerly  sought  his  counsels.  He  never  intended 
to  pursue  a  career  in  education  —  yet  his  courses  were 
without  doubt  the  most  relevant,  sought-after,  and 
appreciated  in  the  nautical  archaeology  curriculum. 
And  he  was  not  a  diver,  a  fact  which  brought  home  to 
many  students  that  diving  is  only  one  of  the  skills  that 
an  underwater  archaeologist  needs,  and  a  minor  one  at 
that.  Now  that  he  is  retired,  the  only  way  to  savor  his 
knowledge  is  to  read  this  book. 

The  book  is  organized  simply.  Part  I  introduces  the 
fundamentals  of  reconstruction  and  the  basics  of  ship 
theory:  mechanics,  design  considerations,  and  the 
principals  of  lines  drawings.  Successfully  resisting  the 
temptation  to  inundate  the  reader  in  detail,  Steffy 
condenses  this  section  into  only  seventeen  pages.  The 
bulk  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  next  two  sections. 
Part  II  will  likely  hold  the  greatest  interest  for  mari¬ 
time  historians.  In  it,  Steffy  synthesizes  the  archaeolog¬ 
ical  and  historical  records  to  reveal  the  evolution  of 
shipbuilding  technology  from  the  Bronze  Age  to  the 
eighteenth  century  and  beyond.  Not  surprisingly,  this 
section  deals  almost  exclusively  with  European, 
Scandinavian,  and  Mediterranean  vessels,  the  best 
documented  and  most  sophisticated  of  all  the  world’s 
shipbuilding  traditions. 

Part  III,  which  deals  with  the  process  of  recon¬ 
structing  ancient  vessels  from  their  archaeological 


remains,  will  be  of  paramount  interest  to  maritime 
archaeologists.  The  process  begins  with  careful  docu¬ 
mentation  of  shipwreck  remains  in  the  field:  measur¬ 
ing,  drawing,  photography,  and  recording.  Field 
information  is  later  integrated  with  other  types  of 
research  to  enable  a  reconstruction  of  the  ancient  ship. 
A  spectrum  of  options  is  available  to  the  ship  recon¬ 
struction:  two-dimensional  reconstructions,  modeling, 
and  finally,  reassembly  of  the  actual  hull  remains. 
Steffy  outlines  the  seven  elements  of  good  ship  report¬ 
ing,  and  how  to  present  catalogs  and  field  data  in 
reports. 

The  appendices,  bibliography,  and  glossary  are 
very  useful,  and  occupy  more  than  fifty  pages,  a 
considerable  fraction  of  the  book’s  length.  The  appen¬ 
dices  include  explanations  of  the  concept  of  displace¬ 
ment  used  in  the  book,  definitions  of  the  principal 
dimensions  and  proportions  of  a  ship,  characteristics  of 
commonly-used  shipbuilding  timber,  and  a  wonderful 
illustrated  glossary  of  terms  used  in  the  book  (so  that’s 
what  a  meginhufr  is!).  The  book  also  includes  a  fairly 
complete  index. 

As  good  as  it  is,  there  is  room  for  improvement: 
figure  quality  is  uneven,  some  of  the  lines  drawings  are 
superb  while  others  (notably  those  used  to  illustrate 
Part  I)  are  frightfully  sketchy.  Certain  lines  drawings 
copied  from  other  publications  are  faint  and  probably 
should  have  been  redrawn  before  reproduction.  Wood¬ 
en  Ship  Building  includes  little  about  the  many  other 
shipbuilding  traditions  of  the  world,  partially  because 
less  was  known  about  them  when  Steffy  was  learning 
his  craft,  and  partly  because  Steffy’s  personal  experi¬ 
ences  never  wandered  far  from  the  European/Mediter¬ 
ranean  perspective.  Perhaps  this  is  just  as  well.  It 
leaves  something  for  those  of  us  who  follow  him  to  do. 

Together  with  Richard  K.  Anderson’s  Guidelines 
for  Recording  Historic  Ships  (1988)  and  The  Evolution 
of  the  Wooden  Ship  (1988)  by  Basil  Greenhill  and  Sam 
Manning,  this  book  occupies  a  unique  niche  in  the 
literature  on  wooden  shipbuilding  and  ship  archaeol¬ 
ogy.  Maritime  historians  will  go  to  it  for  answers  to 
their  most  detail-specific  questions.  Serious  modelers 
who  can  afford  the  book  will  benefit  from  its  nuts-and- 
bolts  descriptions  of  how  ships  were  actually  built  (as 
opposed  to  most  references  on  the  subject  which  show 
only  how  to  make  a  model  look  authentic).  It  is 
required  reading  for  every  student  of  nautical  archeol¬ 
ogy,  as  well  as  for  any  researcher  faced  with  the  task 
of  interpreting  or  reconstructing  an  ancient  ship. 
Finally,  for  those  of  us  who  actually  took  Steffy’s 
course  and  worked  with  him  in  the  field.  Wooden  Ship 
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Building  is  a  promise  kept.  Thanks,  Dick,  from  all  of 
us. 

Donald  H.  Keith 

Ships  of  Discovery 

Shorter  Notices 


Nicholas  Whitman,  A  Window  Back:  Photography  in 
a  Whaling  Port  (New  Bedford:  Spinner  Publica¬ 
tions,  1994).  176  pages,  illustrations,  bibliography, 
index.  ISBN  0932027-164  (cloth),  0-932027-180 
(paper).  $18.95  (paper). 

Readers  familiar  with  the  several  volumes  of 
Spinner:  People  and  Culture  in  Southeastern  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  published  by  the  same  nonprofit  press,  will 
expect  high  quality  from  this  volume,  and  they  should 
not  be  disappointed.  Nicholas  Whitman  has  put  to¬ 
gether  an  impressive  collection  of  photographs  from 
the  New  Bedford  Whaling  Museum  which  covers  not 
only  the  town  of  New  Bedford,  its  industries,  inhabit¬ 
ants,  and  surroundings,  but  also  representative  views  of 
whale  ships  at  sea  and  some  of  the  foreign  ports  they 
visited.  The  introduction  and  captions  are  informative 
but  not  obtrusive.  This  useful  addition  to  any  coastal  or 
maritime  historical  photography  collection  may  be 
obtained  from  the  publisher  (PO  Box  1801,  New 
Bedford,  MA  02741). 


Richard  Hakluyt,  Discourse  on  Western  Planting, 
David  B.  Quinn  and  Alison  M.  Quinn,  Eds. 
(London:  Hakluyt  Society,  Extra  Series  vol.  45, 
1993)  xxxi  +  229  pages,  10"  x  14",  ISBN 
0-904180-35-2.  $95.00. 

In  1583,  "Richarde  Hackluyt  of  Oxforde"  was  sent 
by  Queen  Elizabeth’s  ministers  to  collect  all  available 
information  on  North  America.  His  report  of  1584  has 
long  been  regarded  as  a  major  source,  not  only  of  what 
was  known  at  the  time,  but  also  of  arguments  on  the 
side  of  the  English  participation  in  colonization  of  the 
continent  —  for  Hakluyt  was  no  impartial  scholar.  His 
account  has  been  published  before,  in  1877  in  America 
and  in  E.  G.  R.  Taylor’s  British  edition  of  1935.  In 
this  new  edition,  the  Quinns  (each  in  their  eighty-fifth 
year),  who  have  collectively  devoted  over  a  century  to 


Hakluyt  studies,  have  produced  a  fully  annotated 
facsimile  of  the  original  manuscript  held  by  the  New 
York  Public  Library.  Though  the  volume  is  oversize, 
the  manuscript  pages  still  had  to  be  reduced  to  three- 
quarters  the  original  size,  and  some  students  will  find 
them  difficult  to  read;  fortunately,  each  page  is  set 
opposite  a  printed,  line-by-line  transliteration.  A  useful 
and  comprehensive  introduction  complements  what 
must  stand  as  the  definitive  edition  of  this  important 
state  paper. 


Thierry  Vincent,  Le  Groenlandais:  Trois  Mats  Bale- 
iniers  des  Mers  Pol  air  es  —  Journal  de  Bord  du 
Capitaine  Fromentin  (Luneray,  France:  Editions 
"La  Memoire  Normande,"  Rue  Gutenberg,  F76810 
Luneray  France,  1994).  478  pages,  index,  bibliog¬ 
raphy,  illustrations.  ISBN  2-86-743201-4.  French 
francs  175. 

Thierry  Vincent,  a  zoologist  and  historian  of 
LeHavre,  in  this  volume  joins  a  general  history  of 
French  whaling  (pages  1-80),  with  a  more  detailed 
study  of  Norman  and  Breton  efforts  (pages  81-128) 
and  even  more  specifically,  of  Dieppe’s  whalemen 
(pages  129-166).  The  remainder  of  the  volume  consists 
of  transcriptions  of  journals  of  two  voyages  of  Captain 
Frometin  aboard  the  Groenlandais  out  of  Dieppe  to  the 
waters  of  Greenland,  Jan  Mayen,  and  Spitzbergen  in 
1822  and  1824.  There  exist  few  enough  studies  of 
French  whaling,  and  Vincent’s  is  a  useful  addendum  to 
the  works  of  Thierry  Du  Pasquier  on  the  subject, 
particularly  where  the  northern  fishery  is  concerned. 


THOMAS  C.  GiLLMER,  A  History  of  Working  Watercraft 
of  the  Western  World,  2nd  edition  (Camden,  ME: 
International  Marine,  1994).  276  pages  ISBN  0-07- 
023616-X.  $29.95. 

The  first  edition  of  this  book,  published  in  1972, 
carried  the  title  Working  Watercraft:  A  Survey  of  the 
Surviving  Local  Boats  of  America  and  Europe.  Mari¬ 
time  historians  should  note  the  change  with  consider¬ 
able  sadness,  for  as  the  author  points  out,  many  of  the 
working  craft  he  originally  surveyed  simply  work  no 
longer.  It  is  a  sad  tale,  but  one  for  which  Thomas 
Gillmer  deserves  much  credit  for  recording  in  his  new 
edition.  In  fact,  the  new  version  is  completely  reorga¬ 
nized,  lengthened  from  184  to  276  pages,  and  supplied 
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with  many  new  illustrations,  including  some  William 
Gilkerson  artwork.  As  the  author  remarks  in  his 
preface,  in  the  nearly  quarter  century  since  the  first 
edition,  much  new  information,  particularly  from  the 
field  of  underwater  archaeology,  has  come  to  light  on 
such  matters  as  construction  techniques.  Particularly 
notable  is  the  revolution  in  our  knowledge  of  Norse 
watercraft,  to  which  Gillmer  pays  considerable  atten¬ 
tion.  Although  the  new  edition  is  a  bit  smaller  (8V2"  x 
1 1  Vi"  has  now  shrunk  to  7/4"  x  9!4),  it  is  an  important 
reworking  of  an  essential  reference  work,  which 
students  of  maritime  history  will  want  as  much  to  place 
next  to  the  first  edition  as  to  replace  it. 


David  J.  Hepper,  British  Warship  Losses  in  the  Age  of 
Sail,  1650-1859  (Rotherfield,  East  Sussex:  Jean 
Boudroit,  1994).  vi  +  213  pages,  index.  ISBN  0- 
948864-30-3.  $45.00  (postage  included) 

David  Lyon,  The  Sailing  Navy  List:  All  the  Ships  of 
the  Royal  Navy  —  Built,  Purchased,  and  Captured 
—  1688-1860  (London:  Conway  Maritime  Press, 
1994).  xv  +  367  pages,  300  photographs  and  plans, 
index.  ISBN  0-85177-617-5.  £60.00. 

These  two  substantial  reference  volumes,  both  from 
noted  publishers  of  maritime  reference  works,  present 
an  interesting  contrast  in  format  and  utility.  Physically, 
David  Lyon’s  Sailing  Navy  List  is  more  impressive. 
Not  only  is  it  considerably  longer,  it  is  also  larger  (10" 
x  12"  vs.  8 1/2"  x  12"  for  Hepper’s),  and  profusely 
illustrated  with  part  lines  and  profile  plans.  It  is  also, 
quite  obviously,  roughly  double  the  price.  Lyon’s  work 
is  more  detailed  in  data  furnished  for  each  vessel, 
listing  dimensions,  tons,  number  of  men  and  number, 
size  and  deck  placing  of  armament;  David  Hepper’s 
volume,  on  the  other  hand,  gives  in  these  categories 
only  tonnage,  total  number  of  guns,  and  no  illustrations 
whatsoever.  Both  volumes,  as  might  be  expected, 
provide  date  and  place  of  construction  and  some 


indication  of  final  fate  of  each  vessel.  Similarly,  both 
books  are  basically  organized  chronologically,  though 
Hepper’s  vessels  are  treated  individually  while  Lyon’s 
are  organized  by  class  where  appropriate.  In  both 
cases,  the  use  of  various  indices  is  often  essential  to 
track  a  particular  vessel. 

There  is,  however,  another  important  difference. 
Lyon’s  list  is  exactly  that,  a  comprehensive  list  of  all 
the  ships  in  the  Royal  Navy;  Hepper  is  more  concerned 
to  note  what  happened  to  those  vessels  which  were  lost 
in  one  way  or  other.  To  give  an  example,  Lyon  has 
fifteen  ships  called  the  Ranger  —  Hepper  has  two. 
Following  the  revenue  cutter  Rose  (purchased  by  the 
Royal  Navy  and  renamed  Ranger  in  1797),  Lyon 
reports  (page  233)  that  she  was  taken  by  the  French  in 
1794  and  renamed  Le  Ranger.  Hepper  (page  76)  adds 
the  name  of  her  commanders,  and  notes  that  she  was 
taken  in  the  English  Channel  by  the  frigate  Raileuse 
and  taken  to  Brest,  her  men  being  badly  treated  in  the 
process.  But  Lyon  supplies  her  further  career,  which 
Hepper  does  not:  she  was  retaken  by  the  Galatea  and 
renamed  Venture  in  1798,  going  out  of  service  around 
1802.  Hepper  has  her  at  145  tons,  14  guns;  Lyon  at 
195  tons,  but  12  guns.  This  small  sample  of  one  fairly 
insignificant  vessel  points  up  the  fact  that  these  two 
experts  have  in  general  used  different  starting  points  — 
Lyon  the  ship  plans  in  the  National  Maritime  Museum, 
and  Hepper  the  Admiralty  records,  particularly  courts- 
martial  holdings  in  the  Public  Records  Office.  Both 
books  clearly  are  the  product  of  years  of  research,  and 
both  make  a  distinctive  contribution.  If  one  is  more 
interested  in  a  comprehensive  listing  of  vessels,  their 
details  of  construction,  and  their  fates  over  time,  Lyon 
is  superior,  but  if  one  wishes  to  know  what  actually 
happened  at  the  moment  of  crisis  —  and  who  is 
responsible  as  far  as  the  Royal  Navy  was  concerned  — 
Hepper  has  more  to  offer.  The  conclusion  is  obvious: 
any  comprehensive  reference  collection  on  the  Royal 
Navy  had  better  possess  both. 

Briton  C.  Busch 

Colgate  University 
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20  May  1851.  Having  remained  at  home  with  our  friends  for  the 
space  of  eight  months,  we  again  embarked  for  the  Fiji  Islands  .  .  . 
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Paperback  —  $14.95 

Available  from:  Peabody  Essex  Museum  Shop,  Attention:  Danielle  Lambrechts 

East  India  Square,  Salem,  MA  01970 
(508)  745-1876,  ext.  3136  (phone)  —  (508)  744-6776  (fax) 

PEM  Members  and  subscribers  to  The  American  Neptune  are  entitled  to  a  10%  discount.  Add  $3.50  for  shipping 
and  handling.  VISA,  MC,  AmEx  accepted;  give  card  number  and  expiration  date.  Make  checks  payable  to  the 
Peabody  Essex  Museum.  US  dollars  drawn  on  US  banks  only. 
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SCRIMSHAW  COMPASS  ROSE  BOX 


The  design  molif  which  inspired  our  Compass  Rose  Box,  is  derived  from 
an  1719  nautical  artifact  found  in  the  Italian  city  of  Livorno.  Precisely 
incised  with  the  ordinal  points  of  the  compass,  and  decorated  fleur-de-les 
indicating  true  North.  In  the  addition,  the  eight  prevailing  winds  (from  the  15th 
century  wind-rose  compass)  are  indicated  by  letters  around  the  inner  ring.  This 
box  will  make  a  treasured  addition  to  your  nautical  collection. 

Meticulously  created  in  New  Hampshire,  of  man-made  faux  ivory,  each  museum 
quality  reproduction  is  hand  tinted,  just  as  the  originals  were,  to  bring  out  the 
intricate  carved  design.  Measuring  3.5  inches  in  diameter  and  2  inches  high, 
our  Mariners  Compass  Rose  Box  will  make  an  unusual  and  long  treasured  gift. 
Included  with  each  compass  rose  box  is  an  authenticating  document  describing 
the  origin  and  lore  of  these  magnificent  historical  pieces. 

To  order  send  $24.95  plus  $4.70  shipping,  insurance  &  handling  to: 

The  Kenyon  Collection 

Francestown,  New  Hampshire  03043 
For  Visa  &  MC  call  toll  free: 

1-800-289-9679 


Patrick  O  ’Brian 

has  written  a  series  of  1 7 
historical  adventure  novels 
about  British  naval  life  in  the 
time  of  the  Napoleanic  Wars. 
The  books  enjoy  their  current 
success  to  international 
Internet  "word  of  mouth." 


To  introduce  Patrick  O'Brian,  Sea  Room 
will  pay  shipping  and  sales  tax.  Send  a 
check  for  $10.95  with  this  ad  for  the  first  in 
the  series  Master  and  Commander ,  or  any 
other  paperback  O'Brian  book,  and  we'll  ship 
it  by  two  day  priority  mail.  You  will  also 
receive  Sea  Room's  free  newsletter  with 
descriptions  of  the  O'Brian  books  and  news 
about  other  offers  on  naval  and  nautical 
history,  boat  building,  and  ship  modeling. 


Sea  Room 


PO  Box  298 
Long  Lake,  MN  55356 

internet:  P00446@PSILINK.COM 


SHIP  MODELS 


SINCE  1975 


★ 

Offering  a  wide  selection  of  fully 
documented,  one  of  a  kind  ship 
models  produced  by  the  world's 
finest  professional  marine  model 
artists. 

Also  available:  custom  built  models 
of  yachts  and  historical  ships, 
appraisals,  restorations,  display 
cases  and  lighting. 

Member: 

International  Society  of  Appraisers  associate 
International  Congress  of  Maritime  Museums 
U.S.  Nautical  Research  Guild 
Society  for  Historical  Archaeology 

Visit  our  gallery 
(appointment  preferred). 

Catalog  $10.00 
or  free  color  brochure. 

R.  Michael  Wall,  Director 
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from  the  University  of  North  Texas  Press  .  .  . 


regional  and  CocaC  history  of  the  Americas 

Locus  publishes  articles  that  deal  with  regional  or  local  history  of  the 
Americas.  “Local  history”  is  broadly  defined,  and  may  be  a  geographical 
area  like  a  state,  a  portion  of  a  state,  or  a  political-social  entity  within  a 
nation.  Locus  publishes  manuscripts  that  illuminate  national  topics  through 
the  use  of  local  sources. 


Published  twice  yearly.  Subscriptions  are 
$10  for  individuals  $20  for  institutions 
$20  for  foreign  subscriptions  (including  Canada) 


Send  check  or  money  order,  made  out  to  Locus 


Military  History  of  the  West  (formerly  Military  History  of  the  Southwest) 
publishes  articles  on  a  wide  variety  of  military  topics  with  settings  in 
the  American  West— from  the  Mississippi  River  Valley  to  the  Pacific. 
Social,  economic,  and  demographic  aspects  of  military  history  as 
well  as  more  traditional  studies  of  operations  are  joined  with  dozens 
of  book  reviews  and  shorter  book  notes  in  each  issue. 

Published  twice  yearly.  Subscriptions  are  $8  for  individuals,  $12  for 
institutions,  and  $20  for  foreign  subscribers  (including  Canada).  Send 
check  or  money  order  made  out  to  Military  History  of  the  West. 


Order  both  Journals  from: 


Journals  Division 
University  of  North  Texas  Press 


P.  O.  Box  13016 
Denton,  TX  76203-6016 
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Old  &  Rare 
Maritime  Books 

for  sale  at  reasonable  prices 

We  are  eager  to  purchase  fine 
books  or  collections  on  these  topics: 

Whaling,  Yachting,  Lighthouses,  Fisheries, 
Coastal  and  Island  Histories,  Voyages  &  Travels, 
Polar  Exploration,  Shipwrecks,  Pirates,  Privateering, 
Marine  Art,  Antiques  &  Instruments,  Logbooks 
Maps  and  Charts. 


Please  call  or  write  for  free  catalogues. 


ten  pound  island  book  company 

76  Langsford  Street.,  Gloucester,  MA  01930 


(308)  283-5299 


CLARK  IMPRINTS 

Box  146,  Dennis,  Massachusetts  02638 
proudly  offers  two  new  books  of  Cape  Cod  history: 


THEY  BUILT  CLIPPER  SHIPS  IN  THEIR  BACK  YARD 

The  history  of  the  only  Cape  Cod  yard  to  build  clippers,  the  ships, 
and  the  men  who  built  and  sailed  them.  Autographed.  Ulus.  Index: 
$7.95  +  5%  MA  tax  +  $2.00  s/h. 


LIGHTHOUSES  OF  CAPE  COD, 
MARTHA’S  VINEYARD,  &  NANTUCKET 

First  complete  history  of  all  the  area  lighthouses,  the  keepers,  their 
families,  frequent  heroism,  hardships.  Autographed.  Profusely 
illustrated.  Index.  Guide  to  all  lights.  Hardcover  $29.95  +  5%  MA  tax 


+  $3.00  s/h. 


To  order: 


Name:  _ 

Street: _ 

City.  State,  Zip: 


No. 

Title  Price 

TOTAL 

They  Built  Clipper  Ships  $  7.95 

Lighthouses  of  Cape  Cod  29.95 

Subtotal 

5%  MA  Tax 

Shipping/handling 

(Check  or  Money  Order)  TOTAL  HEREWITH 

NAUTICAL! 


WEST  SEA  COMPANY 

2495  CONGRESS  ST.,  SAN  DIEGO,  CA  92110 
CALL  (619)  296-5356  •  FAX  (619)  296-1097 


Paintings,  Scrimshaw,  Carvings,  Models, 
Instruments,  Handcrafts,  Furniture,  Whaling, 
Photography,  Books,  Diving  Equipment... 


BUY! 


SELL! 


USSR  NAVY  WATCH 


“Own  a  Piece  of  History” 


This  unique  item  was  discovered  by  Professor  Peter  T. 
Malkovsky  while  teaching  International  Trade  in 
Moscow,  Russia.  Made  in  Petrodvoretz,  USSR,  they 
were  commissioned  in  1991  for  USSR  Naval  officers, 
though  few  were  delivered  due  to  the  breakup  of  the 
USSR  in  1992. 

Features:  Mechanical  19  jewel  Swiss  movement,  black 
alloy  casing  with  matching  metal  band,  shockproof, 
water  resistant,  Russian/English  instructions,  limited 
quantities. 

Only  $69.95  U.S.  delivered 

To  order,  call  or  fax  toll  free  1-800-361-1535  with  your 
Visa  number,  or  send  cheque  or  money  order  to  PTM 
Enterprises,  P.O.  Box  2452,  Peterborough,  ON  K9J  7Y8, 
Canada. 
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Large  Folio  Lithograph  Published  by  N.  Currier,  1 854 


AMERICAN  MARINE  PRINTS  AND  PAINTINGS 
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We  have  an  extensive  collection  of  American  marine  prints. 
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